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CHAPTER VI. 
THANESHURST. 


THOUGH situated amid a portion 
of Sussex scenery where the land- 
scape is broken into hill and dale, 
and for the most part covered with 
birch, hazel, or beech underwood, 
Thaneshurst is still within view of 
that restless sea which is for ever 
rolling between the white bluffs of 
Beachy Head and the peninsula of 
Selsea Bill. 

Thaneshurst /—theancient sound 
of the name pleased the vanity of 
Mrs. John Brooke when the place 
was purchased; but, somewhat 
to her disappointment, instead of 
being a baronial pile like Lewes 
or Rochester, the mansion was a 
villa, more modern than scores of 
houses in the Tottenham - court 
Road. 

The new and stately villa, with 
its entablature, pilasters, and balus- 
traded roof, its plate-glass windows 
and Italian forte-cochére of three 
arches, all in the approved Tuscan 
style, in summer was half buried 
among the grand woods ofan older 
dwelling it had replaced; and 
amid its gardens, shrubberies, par- 
terres, and the old chase, ‘the 
eternal loveliness of nature was 
around it.’ 
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The ground descended from the 
house in terraced slopes, adorned 
with beds of brilliant flowers ; and 
there of old, on the summit of the 
gentle eminence, stood the woode:: 
dwelling of Brictric, the Saxon 
thane, who was also lord of Thane- 
land, the gift of Harold, by whose 
side he fell at Hastings ; and there, 
in later years, stood a Norman 
castle, granted, with other manors 
in Sussex, to Anne of Cleves,— 
a fortlet whose occupants, in their 
brightest dreams, could have no 
thought of the staircase of coloured 
marble, the rails and lamps of light 
Venetian bronze, picked out with 
gilding ; the statues, in the best 
style of art, in handsome niches ; 
the rare exotics in jardiniéres or 
majolica vases on tripod stands, 
and other appurtenances, which 
made a palace of the Thaneshurst 
of Mrs. John Brooke. 

And as at Park Lane the demi- 
sea-horse, with the motto ‘ Sfes mea 
Deus, was conspicuous on every- 
thing, from the hall-chairs to the 
pediment above the /orte-cochére, 
yet it was a house where scarcely- 
appreciated Titians, Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios, and Watteaus replaced the 
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simple chromos and oleographs 
with which Mrs. John Brooke had 
been contented in less ambitious 
days ; when their town abode was 
far eastward of Park Lane; when 
a month of the sea-breeze at Mar- 
gate was all then dreamed of sum- 
mer, and ‘her John’ came always 
down by ‘the husbands’ boat.’ 

Something of his business habits 
and strict regularity pervaded the 
household at Thaneshurst, and 
everything was ordered there as if 
by clockwork. The house - bell, 
clanged by Mr. Mulbery, the 
solemn butler, summoned all from 
bed inexorably at a certain hour— 
too inexorably Mabel and _ her 
friends conceived, if they had come 
but a short time before from a ball. 
A second rang for prayers, a third 
for breakfast, and so on; and, under 
Mr. Brooke's régime, none dared to 
be laggard. 

‘ Loving-kindness is greater than 
laws,’ saith the Hebrews, ‘ and the 
charities of life more than all cere- 
monies.’ ‘Thus, with all the forms 
observed at Thaneshurst, it was a 
kindly and hospitable household, 
in which at times, especially about 
Christmas-tide, much ofold-fashion- 
ed jollity mingled with the refine- 
ment of a modern country mansion. 

The most pleasant feature in the 
hospitality of Thaneshurst was, that 
visitors there did just as they chose. 
The scenery for miles round, with 
its chalky formations called downs, 
its open hills with fresh verdure 
and hollow combs, was beautiful. 
The stables had plenty of horse- 
flesh, and the coach-houses sup- 
plied every kind of vehicle, from 
the stately carriage with its ham- 
mer-cloth, and the "bus that took 
the servants to church, down to 
the little basket phaeton, with its 
white ponies, in which Mabel, with 
one of her friends, took many a 
summer drive. 

And more than once it had been 
declared at the Hussar mess that 
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for what some one calls ‘a thorough- 
going cross-country flirtation, by 
Jove, there is no place like old 
Brooke’s at Thaneshurst !’ 

Pupkins, in irreproachable livery, 
met Stanley and Seymour at the 
Lewes station, and in a smart bang- 
up trap conveyed them, their port- 
manteaus and gun-cases, along the 
chalky highway, off which they, 
after a few miles’ drive, turned 
down the avenue that led to Thanes- 
hurst; and as they passed a glade 
in the sunshiny grounds, Stanley's 
quick, and perhaps too readily sus- 
picious, eye saw Captain Reynolds, 
in an accurate morning costume, 
though in the country, with Milly 
Allingham, walking slowly—Stan- 
ley thought ‘a deuced deal too slow- 
ly’—towards the house. 

He was bending towards her; 
and as he spoke her eyes were 
cast downward, and with a quick 
hand she was twirling the parasol 
that rested on her right shoulder : 
thus Stanley could see that she was 
smiling brightly. Seymour, who 
was gazing intently in another direc- 
tion, did not observe them; and 
some secret emotion made his 
friend keep silent on the subject 
of his own mortification. 

‘How long have they been to- 
gether? How often are they to- 
gether thus? On what terms are 
they ?’ thought he. ‘ How long has 
this sort of thing been going on? 
Fool that I was to come here, only 
to be tortured by what I may see 
or suspect !’ 

Another minute or so, and the 
trap was pulled up under the forte- 
cochere, where Mr. Mulbery and 
two tall footmen were in waiting. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brooke had driven 
in the carriage to Pyecombe ; the 
young ladies were all in the grounds; 
the dinner-bell would be rung in 
an hour. Meantime he would show 
them their rooms, and send up 
wine. 

The chance 


information that 
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‘the young ladies were a// in the 
grounds,’ afforded some little con- 
solation to Stanley ; but wherever 
they were, none were near Milly 
Allingham and Reynolds,—they, at 
least, had their ¢é¢e-d-téte promenade 
to themselves. 

Stanley drained a bumper of 
sherry, as if to drown his sense of 
annoyance ; and, after his ‘ traps’ 
had been unpacked, proceeded to 
make a more than usually elaborate 
evening toilet, muttering, as he 
rasped away at his thick brown hair 
with a couple of ivory - handled 
brushes, 

‘What the devil is the use? It 
is perhaps all over now, and I 
should not have come here. How- 
ever, I can easily get the adjutant, 
or some fellow at the Rag, to tele- 
graph for me on urgent business, if 
I find the necessity of hooking it, 
and leaving the Guards in posses- 
sion of the field.’ 

And in this mood of mind he 
leisurely descended to the drawing- 
room, after the first or warning bell 
had rung for dinner ; and Seymour, 
who had heard him descend, and 
had a comical half-dread of en- 
countering Mrs. Brooke alone, 
hurried after him; and the modu- 
lated hum of female voices an- 
nounced that the ladies had already 
assembled and were awaiting them. 

When Seymour entered the room, 
to his infinite relief Mrs. Brooke 
was not yet there ; but Mabel was. 

For some time past the whole 
thought of the latter had been, that 
Tom Seymour was actually coming 
again to Thaneshurst—very soon. 
In an hour he would be here! How 
would he, how should she, comport 
themselves under the vigilance to 
which they would be subjected ? 
Poor Mabel felt now that quicken- 
ing and fullness of the heart which 
a timid actress may feel before the 
rising of the act-drop, when an im- 
patient and critical ‘house’ sits 
beyond it. 
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In this instance ‘the house’ was 
mamma. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PROGRESS OF TRUE LOVE, ETC. 

Amip the usual greetings and 
commonplaces, the inevitable dis- 
cussion concerning the weather, 
and Mabel’s apologies for the ab- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Brooke, 
Milly’s account of her mother’s 
health at Wiesbaden, the prospects 
of sport on the coming rst, and so 
forth, our four chief friends failed 
to conceal from each other a cer- 
tain nervousness of manner, and a 
tendency to talk rapidly, and to 
invest trifles with a sound of im- 
portance they scarcely merited. 

Milly Allingham could not re- 
press a blush on seeing Stanley, 
when she recalled their last inter- 
view and farewell in London. She 
could not forget that he had made 
her a declaration of love most 
tenderly and earnestly, and that 
she had—Heaven alone knew why 
—met it mockingly, even while 
longing and fully expecting to hear 
it made again. She could not doubt 
that he had gladly accepted the in- 
vitation to Thaneshurst, and come 
hither to cast himself once more in 
her way. One moment she felt 
flattered by this idea, and the next 
found all her too-ready pride alarm- 
ed, lest he should imagine that she 
had some influence in procuring the 
invitation so accorded. 

And so, with every-day common- 
places on their lips, each of the two 
friends looked upon the face which, 
in the love of his heart, made all 
other beauty seem plain, and over 
which that passion cast a halo, as 
it were, of divinity. 

There was a shy smile of fond- 
ness—but every smile of hers was 
a caress—in the love-lit eyes of 
Mabel Brooke that made the heart 
of Seymour dance, when again he 
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felt in his the pressure of her little 
hand—‘ the link between him and 
happiness, which tosurrender, never 
to clasp again, would be simply the 
blank and bitterness of death.’ 

_ Meanwhile Stanley was surmis- 
ing whether Milly was pleased that 
he had come: her vanity was cer- 
tain to be. Was she annoyed that 
he had seen her promenading alone 
with Reynolds, instead of some 
other man? Stanley found an an- 
swer to these silent questions im- 
possible ; but there was a serene 
hauteur in her bearing that was 
born of the very suspicion that her 
actions were under supervision or 
control by him. 

‘Ha, Stanley, glad to see you 
again ! said Reynolds cordially, as 
he came loungingly towards the 
new-comers in full dinner costume. 
‘We thought you would have turn- 
ed up on the 7th of the month. 
Miss Allingham assured us that 
she was certain you would do so.’ 

‘On the 7th?’ repeated Stanley, 
perplexed, and still more so to see 
the colour deepening with annoy- 
ance in the face of Milly. 

‘It was the last Brighton race- 
day,’ explained Reynolds ; ‘I had 
my drag and team down from town.’ 

‘It was a delightful day,’ said 
Mabel to Seymour; ‘the course 
was crowded. From the downs 
we had a charming view of the sea ; 
and when the races were over, we 
had luncheon in the Hussar mess- 
room, ‘by invitation from Major 
Larkspur.”’ 

‘She had been thinking of me, 
then, at least,’ thought Stanley— 
‘perhaps longing for me! Was the 
chance expectation inspired by the 
wish? and were some of those 
Hussars a counterfoil to Reynolds?’ 

But the face of Milly answered 
none of those questions ; however, 
her usually serene expression was 
somewhat gone. She was looking 
more annoyed than ever, and there 
was actually an angry curl on her 
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lovely lip. The Guardsman’s re- 
mark had proved, somehow, a 
blunder. 

They were now joined by Alfred 
Foxley, who came, redolent of 
brandy-and-water and cigar-smoke, 
from the billiard-room, where he 
had been playing one hand a- 
gainst the other, or practising can- 
nons; and whatever were the real 
emotions that inspired him towards 
Seymour, he had the good grace 
to welcome him as warmly as he 
did Stanley. And now the conver- 
sation became more easy and gene- 
ral; but in spite of himself a sense 
of constraint, of vague indignation, 
stole over Stanley, and he found 
himself, during the dull time that 
always precedes a somewhat formal 
dinner, talking more to Miss Con- 
yers and other ladies than to her 
who, for months past, had never 
been absent from his mind—the 
first thought in the. morning and 
the last at night. 

‘Can it be,’ he sometimes asked 
himself, ‘that she cares neither 
for me nor any other man so much 
as the visible conquest? By Jove! 
I shall be pretty sure of my ground, 
and have some solid data to go 
upon, ere I make a fool of myself 
again with her, or any other wo- 
man !’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooke now ar- 
rived, within a few minutes of each 
other. As for the latter, the sample 
we have given of her advice to 
Mabel on the night of their last 
ball concerning Captain Reynolds, 
and so forth, may serve as an epi- 
tome of the general tone and phase 
of her character, and may explain 
why her greeting of Seymour, though 
perfectly well bred, was far from 
‘gushing.’ Her husband welcomed 
both guests with equal warmth, 
but if there was any difference, per- 
haps it was in Tom’s favour. 

Mr. Brooke was always more 
cheery even in the country than in 
town, and never looked so old as 
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his years,—he was so hearty, 
healthy, and rubicund, with merry 
blue eyes, well-preserved teeth, and 
a pate that shone like a billiard- 
ball; and now, as usual, he was 
dressed for the evening scrupulously 
in black, with a stiff white cravat 
and angular collar, and shaven 
to a nicety, with his silver hair 
brushed up in two sharp peaks, one 
over each ear. 

‘Welcome to Thaneshurst, Cap- 
tain Stanley ’ said he; ‘and wel- 
come too, Tom ; but it is not your 
first visit, and I hope it won't be 
the last by many,’ he added, taking 
Seymour prisoner by the watch- 
chain, and drawing him into an 
oriel. ‘Lord, Lord, Tom!’ he add- 
ed, ‘how like your father you do 
grow every day as you get older! 
You quite remind me of the time 
when he and I used to hob-nob 
over our pints of bitter and a 
chop at the Three Snipes in Cheap- 
side, and thought it so jolly to get 
a pit-order for the theatre or a 
night at Cremorne; or when we 
got a holiday, Tom, and took our 
sisters—and quite as often other 
folks’ sisters—to tea and shrimps 
and the contemplation of river 
scenery from the back windows of 
the Jackdaw at Gravesend,—proud 
of cheap cigars, and voting a clay- 
pipe, especially a yard of it, vul- 
gar. My eye! what fun we used 
to have! Nothing like it now, Tom, 
I often think.’ 

These and suchlike reminis- 
cences were gall and wormwood 
and intense vexation ofspirit to Mrs. 
Brooke ; so she verily hated Tom 
Seymour for his alleged likeness 
to his father—though he had been 
the groomsman at her marriage— 
and for the memories he revived in 
the old man’s mind; and now she 
wasstill further irritated to perceive 
the slightly-elevated eyebrows and 
mildly- amused expression of the 
magnificent Reynolds, whom she 
sought to engage in conversation. 
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Poor Mr. Brooke had no share 
either in her false pride or secret 
ambition, and occasionally felt now 
that he ‘took out’ in fashion and 
show much that he had lost of fun, 
freedom, and jollity in the old 
times that could come no more. 
He looked timidly towards his 
better half, fearing that he had said 
something he should not have said, 
and then glanced at the ormolu 
clock on the blue velvet-fringed 
mantelpiece, and saw that dinner 
would be served in five minutes 
now. 

Assuming the most calm and 
casual tone he could command, after 
a few remarks about the emptiness, 
the heat, and dust of London, 
Stanley, while bending over Miss 
Allingham’s chair, said, 

* You did not mention, when last 
I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
that our—that my friend Reynolds 
was to be here.’ 

Shecoloured slightly fora second, 
and replied, 

‘I was on the point of doing so 
—it was so natural among mutual 
friends, when I was about to visit 
the same house ; but we were in- 
terrupted by visitors, you remem- 
ber.’ 

He was not likely to forget, as 
their unwelcome arrival interrupted 
more important matter than infor- 
mation about the tall Guardsman’s 
movements. It might really be 
the case, as she said, that no con- 
cealment had been intended in the 
matter ; but while she felt angrily 
that it was implied, the calmness 
and perfect composure with which 
she referred smilingly to a scene 
that might have ended very differ- 
ently ruffied and piqued Stanley 
now, and he again withdrew to the 
side of Miss Conyers. 

Seymour was watching them 
narrowly, and thought to himself, 
‘Somehow, these two never will 
et on.’ 

He liked Millyand admired her, 
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of course, though her mother, from 
whom she inherited her trouble- 
some pride and hauteur, had once 
given him an affront, which— 
though to Milly unknown—he 
never forgot. In a sudden burst 
of effusion, when handing her to 
her carriage at the Brookes’ door, 
she had once invited him to call at 
Connaught Terrace, but omitted to 
give his name to the Cerberus in 
a long coat with gilt buttons, who 
sat in the hall chair and had 
supervision of her visiting-list ; and 
who, on Tom handing him his card, 
carefully scanned the said docu- 
ment from top to bottom, and then 
from bottom to top, through more 
than two hundred names, after 
which he said solemnly, 

‘Sir, Mrs. Allingham is of at 
home.’ 

‘ Not at home to #e—that, I sup- 
pose, is the right reading of it,’ 
thought Tom, as he turned in 
rather a vicious frame of mind into 
the Edgeware Road. ‘ Why thedeuce 
did the old woman ask me to call ?” 
he added, never supposing in his 
simplicity that she had dismissed 
the general invitation from her 
mind the moment it was given. So 
much for hazy West-end hospital- 
ity. He felt thankful as he gazed 
at Mabel that no such affront had 
ever been put upon him, even by 
Mrs. Brooke. However, he was 
yet to learn of what that good lady 
was capable when roused. 

Mabel and he had fallen in love 
with each other, if not ‘at first 
sight,’ to use a very hackneyed ex- 
pression, at least very soon after, 
and that love had ripened fast amid 
the partial seclusion and oppor- 
tunities afforded by such a country 
house as Thaneshurst ; and hence 
their intimacy became ‘a method 
of establishing a preference which 
is intelligible to some,’ says Mrs. 
Norton, ‘but which nevertheless 
asserts its triumphant claim to be 
as good a method as any other, by 
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some happy union which proves 
that the suddenness of the choice 
was no bar to constancy, nor evi- 
dence of shallowness.’ 

And while this unavowed love 
was growing in his heart, he little 
knew how often Mrs. Brooke had 
said to her husband, 

‘That young man should not be 
here: he is not in our sez.’ 

As for Mr. Brooke, he did not 
and would not see all this. If the 
young folks liked each other’s 
society, why shouldn’t they? He 
never troubled himself about the 
matter, though Mrs. Brooke did. 
He found young Tom Seymour an 
agreeable addition to his family cir- 
cle; he could speak about business 
generally, was ‘up’in the ‘money 
article, and knew many other 
things that were to the Guardsman, 
and even Stanley, things mysterious 
and unknown ; and his calculations 
went no further. 

At last the gong sounded like 
distant thunder in the lowerregions, 
and the company filed off, Mr. 
Brooke leading the way with the 
vicar, Stanley pairing off with little 
Miss Conyers, Milly with Reynolds, 
and Mabel with some one else— 
not Tom, however, her mamma 
took care of that; and the great 
meal of the day, or the evening 
after, was served up in due solem- 
nity and state. 

It seemed, however, to Stanley 
that Reynolds had offered his arm 
to Miss Allingham very much as if 
it were a matier of course or use 
and wont. Was it all an under- 
stood thing ? To Miss Conyers, we 
fear, he was not very attentive, 
though he strove to be so, for his 
thoughts had taken more than ever 
the turn of self-torment ; and when 
under that process it is astonishing 
how ingenious and creative we can 
be. 

Whatever might be the thoughts 
or aspirations of some of those 
present, especially those in whom 
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we hope to interest the reader, 
the dinner passed like any other. 
Mrs. Brooke was rather vain of her 
cuisine ; thus it was perfect in all 
its component parts, from the Vic- 
toria soup, over which the vicar 
intoned the grace, and the vo/-au-vent 
@ la financiére, the entrées and more 
solid dishes, to the é&/airs a la 
Srangipane de vanille, and the fruit 
from the vineries and hothouses of 
Thaneshurst, whose superinten- 
dent, Mr. Diggory Diggweed, was 
celebrated over all that district for 
his grapes. 

It was a dinner to which even 
lovers might do justice, and at 
which the eminently respectable- 
looking Mr. Mulbery superintended 
the due libations of wine. 

Not being a sportsman, Mr. 
Brooke cared little about the pro- 
spects of the rst,and would not join 
Reynolds and Stanley in their con- 
demnation of reaping-machines, 
which shaved the fields close and 
bare, leaving nothing of the high 
stubble so much affected by the 
sportsmen of other days, when a 
good shot was deemed the man 
who could pick out the o/d birds 
from a covey and kill them right 
off ; and though Foxley felt almost 
inclined to swear at the news, Mr. 
Brooke heard with perfect equani- 
mity that poachers had been laying 
snares, and drawing fields with nets, 
laying night-lines in the reservoirs 
elsewhere ; and that one, when 
captured on ‘a shiny night,’ had 
the hardihood to tell the vicar on 
the bench that he only ‘ picked up’ 
the hare which was found in his 
possession. 

The vicar and the village lawyer 
failed alike to interest when they 
talked of parish rates and the in- 
come-tax, of Ritualism and the 
erection of a reredos in a neigh- 
bouring church; and our friends, 
though they talked fluently enough 
on them all, found the discussions 
on the coming 1st, on rink skating 
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at Ryde or Brighton, or the antici- 
pated pleasures ofa riding party on 
the morrow with the young ladies, 
more consonant to their tastes. 

So far as the 1st of September 
was concerned, Tom Seymour was 
not fated to make ‘ a good bag,’ or 
even fire a shot, as events that could 
be little foreseen intervened. 

Dinner past, after briefly linger- 
ing over their wine and coffee, the 
ladies were rejoined by the gentle- 
men in the drawing-room. Already 
the piano was open, and amid the 
intervals occupied by Balfe and 
Rossini, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, and while the vicar 
closely engaged Mrs. Brooke in 
some matter of local interest, Tom 
drew near Mabel, though Stanley, 
with his eyes wandering ever and 
anon after Milly Allingham, seemed 
to devote himself to Miss Conyers. 

‘He that cannot dissemble in 
love is not worthy to live,’ accord- 
ing to Lillie’s Zuphues. This is 
rather a severe fiat ; yet much dis- 
sembling is often necessary. Denied 
by the strict surveillance of her 
mother, and the jealous watchful- 
ness of her cousin Foxley, the joy 
of even talking often to each other 
—Mabel and Seymour—they could 
at least exchange those stolen 
glances which, as Byron tells us 
truly, are the ‘sweeter for the theft.’ 
Of these no watchfulness could de- 
prive them ;so love throve in silence, 
and many small and petty details 
there were, to be conned over by 
each fondly when apart ; for, says 
a casuist, ‘ the taste for stratagem, 
the little wiles and snares inspired 
by a first passion, are among the 
strongest incentives to its origin,’ 
and he might have added its per- 
manence. 

*I am so glad we have you here 
again, Mr. Seymour,’ said Mabel 
quite openly in her mother’s hear- 
ing,—‘glad forselfishreasons. Papa 
never plays billiards now, and he 
gets so cross, the dear old thing, 
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when he has bad hands at long 
whist.’ What this had to do with 
Tom’s visit was not very clear; 
but she added, ‘ And now about to- 
morrow—’ 

‘I have not a horse,’ said Tom ; 
‘here at least.’ 

‘Papa can give you a mount: 
you can have your choice of the 
black Irish mare, Neck or Nothing, 
or the Scots Grey.’ 

* Adeuced good nag—sire Aven- 
ger,’ commented Reynolds, looking 
up from the side of Milly, with 
whom he was dawdling over an 
album ; ‘he will carry sixteen 
stone with the fastest hounds in 
Sussex.’ 

‘I have a fancy to try that horse 
myself to-morrow,’ said Foxley ; 
‘and so, if Mr. Seymour preferred 
the mare—’ 

‘She is sometimes very un- 
manageable and tricky, though 
papa gave 450/ for her; and un- 
less Mr. Seymour has been riding 
of late—’ Mabel paused. 

‘Why did you suggest her, then?” 
asked her cousin. 

‘It was indeed thoughtless of 
me,’ said Mabel. 

There was a strange smile in 
Foxley’s eyes when they met those 
of Seymour, who said, 

‘I shall ride the mare with 
pleasure, Miss Brooke. I have a 
firm hand anda good seat, and never 
fear, if there is any mischief in her 
when we set out, she will come home 
quiet enough.’ 

‘Without her rider, I hope!’ 
thought Foxley ; but he only said, 
with a smile full of insolent mean- 
ing, 

‘ Any way, we shall not ride by 
Pyecombe to-morrow,’ and moved 
away. 

Mabel once glanced nervously at 
Seymour, forit was at Pyecombe that 
most terrible mischance occurred 
—terrible at least in the hunting 
field—when he rode his horse right 
among the Brighton harriers, while 
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the whole pack were going so close 
that a table-cloth might have 
covered them. 

‘ Milly has suggested we shall go 
round by Brighton, Hangleton, and 
so on to the South Downs,’ said 
Mabel, speaking very quickly, in 
hope that her cousin’s rude speech 
had been unheard by Seymour. 

‘By Brighton be it, then,’ said 
Reynolds, twirling his tawny mous- 
tache. ‘Iam sure we could not 
have a better guide to pleasant 
scenery than Miss Allingham. 
What do you think, Stanley ?” 

‘I have no opinion on the mat- 
ter,” replied Rowland, with a ‘ com- 
pany smile.’ ‘The country here- 
about is quite new to me.’ 

‘I will show you, Mr. Seymour,’ 
resumed Mabel, ‘ where, when 
Milly and I were out with the 
harriers, a good hare, which was 
found in a field, went straight 
over by Poynings and Edburton, 
then right away down by the river, 
where he took shelter in some 
large rabbit-burrows, among which 
Milly’s horse would have come 
down had not Captain Reynolds 
and his friend Larkspur of the 
Hussars been close at hand to 
grasp her bridle. I was so glad 
the hare escaped us, as I always 
shudder to see the poor things 
killed, and their cries are so 
piteous.’ 

‘Reynolds again—and Reynolds 
always !’ thought Stanley. 

‘It was to reward him for that,’ 
said little Fanny Conyers, all un- 
aware that she would stick a pin 
into her companion, ‘she made 
Captain Reynolds such a beautiful 
set of colours, in which he is to ride 
a steeplechase next week.’ 

‘The deuce she has ! muttered 
Stanley under his breath. All such 
trifles and indications galled him, 
as adding to the sum-total of his 
doubt and jealousy. ‘I ama fool 
to have come here ! 

Music chiefly filled up the even- 
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ing till the time came for retiring— 
the ladies to rest, the four younger 
men to have a farewell ‘ weed’ in 
the smoking-room for an hour or 
so, that was passed less soothingly 
by the old lord of the manor. 

Less ambitious, we have said, 
than his wife,old Mr. Brooke would 
have been very content to see his 
gentle Mabel the wife of his 
nephew and favourite Alf Foxley, 
who seemed so fond of her; but 
the idea of him being a suitor for 
his cousin came as little into the 
scope of Mrs. Brooke's plans or 
thoughts, as did Tom Seymour 
into those of her inferior half. At 
the latter she had /ooked much— 
volumes indeed—all that evening, 
but said nothing till she could bor- 
row a leaf from Mrs. Caudle ; and 
they were barely abed when she 
opened fire upon him. 

‘So, after all, you have brought 
that Mr. Seymour among us again, 
Mr. Brooke!’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone indicative more of anger than 
sorrow. 

‘Why not, Martha, my dear? 
His father was the best friend I 
ever had in the City, long ago.’ 

‘ Best fiddlestick! What is the 
use of a young man with only two 
or three hundred a year, and no 
expectations ?” 

*Use—in what way, Martha?’ 

* Pshaw 

‘I have no doubt he would 
rather have six or seven hundred a 
year if he could.’ 

* He is so poor.’ 

‘Well, Martha, /wasn’t richonce.’ 

‘So you were vulgar enough to 
remember, John, with your wretch- 
ed souvenirs of Gravesend and 
Cremorne. I wonder what Cap- 
tain Reynolds thought.’ 

‘I don’t care a doit what he 
thought,’ replied the old gentle- 
man testily. 

‘ After a// I have told you—do 
you hear me, //r. Brooke?” 

* Yes, Martha dear, well.’ 
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‘After all I have urged again 
and again, I say you have brought 
here that young man, who seems 
to admire Mabel, and who is not 
in our set.’ 

‘Nonsense! What’s our “set,” I 
should like to know? And as for 
Mabel, I wouldn’t give house-room 
to any man who didn’t admire her. 
Then as for Tom, he is a good, 
and his father was a jolly good, 
fellow ; and many a bit of blue 
paper poor old Tom did for me, 
Martha, in the days when I never 
thought we should drift so far west- 
ward as Park Lane and Tyburnia. 
What can you lay to young Sey- 
mour’s charge, save that he is 
poor ?” 

‘Is not that enough, Mr. Brooke?” 

‘Well, as I said, I was poor 
enough myself once,’ urged the old 
gentleman almost piteously. ‘ Poor 
old Tom Seymour—Tom Noddy 
we used to call him, though he 
wasn’t a noddy a bit, but an un- 
commonly smart fellow. Lord, 
how ill we used to make ourselves 
with the cheap cigars and “ old- 
and-bitter” out of pewter at the 
Hen and Chickens! He insured 
his life for his wife and young 
Tom, but left the management of 
it to a lawyer fellow, who cheated 
them both. Now, Martha dear, 
please to let me sleep.’ 

‘Sleep ’ snapped the lady. 

‘Yes; and don’t bother, old 
ducky.’ 

*You do nothing but sleep, or 
if awake you thwart and cross me.’ 

Mr. Brooke turned on the other 
tack, and resolved on resolute 
silence. 

‘Now listen to me for the last 
time: do you hear me, Mr. Brooke?’ 

But ere she could say what she 
intended, a prolonged snore—real 
or pretended—gave a hint that the 
lecture had ended for the night. 











CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RIDING PARTY. 


At Thaneshurst everything, 
even to the disposal of his own 
time, was at the behest of the 
visitor: he could gallop on the 
downs, drive to Brighton, fish in 
the Ouse, if aught was to be fished 
there ; boat if he chose, shoot, go 
out with the harriers, or stay at 
home, if it listed him, to philander 
on the terrace or in the conserva- 
tory. Hence all looked forward 
with pleasure to the riding party ; 
and during breakfast the route to 
be chosen was left entirely to Mabel 
and Milly Allingham. 

The morning was lovely: it was 
one of the last days of August ; the 
extreme verdure of the groves and 
hedgerows was past ; but the golden 
fruit was ripening in the orchards, 
and there were already tints in the 
woods which some prefer to the 
loveliest blossoms of April and 
May; and from the windows of 
Thaneshurst the distant sea could 
be seen glittering in light, and in 
the middle distance the green- 
velvet verdure of the downs in the 
combs and hollows between which 
the silvery morning mist yet lin- 
gered. 

All were in high spirits: the 
equestrians were to start soon, that 
they might return in time to lunch- 
eon, as the evening was to be de- 
voted to a great croquet party at 
the house of a friend ; so, while the 
ladies sipped their coffee out of the 
most delicate Wedgwood, Reynolds, 
Stanley, and others, who were more 
used to club-life, made a meal that 
might have served for Lucullus— 
to their coffee adding cutlets, 
devilled kidneys, and champagne, 
with other delicacies ad /ibitum. 

On this morning Seymour was 
rather surprised to find that Alfred 
Foxley was more than usually at- 
tentive to him: pressed some of 
his most choice cigars upon him, 
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andinsisted upon his imbibing more 
champagne than, at an hour so un- 
wonted, Tom had ever drunk in 
his life before ; and all the while 
‘cousin Alf’ had a glitter in his 
gray-green eyes, and a strange smile 
on his thin lips, which his red 
moustache concealed. 

‘While with us, Seymour,’ said 
he, ‘you must ride daily and ride 
hard. You are getting too fleshy ; 
we'll have to get you a seven-pound 
saddle. The fact is, you govern- 
ment officials feed too well, and so 
get out of form.’ 

Tom laughed, and murmured 
some protest that he did not think 
so. While aware that he did not 
keep a nag, and was not a very 
experienced horseman, Foxley did 
his utmost to scare him—as it was 
proposed when returning to have 
a free gallop over hedges and walls 
—by a narrative of rotten ditches, 
made so to betray the unwary, of 
drains dug deep enough to break 
a horse’s back, of gates that swung 
open and caught one’s nag in at- 
tempting to clear them, of stone 
walls that were certain to smash a 
rider’s skull if his horse fell back 
upon him. 

‘We shall meet with no such 
things in our homeward ride, I am 
sure, said Seymour laughingly. 
‘ Any way, we shall take everything 
as it comes, or go crash through 
it, as the case may prove.’ 

Reynolds, the Guardsman, saw 
something of Foxley’s secret game, 
and smiled to himself. In fact, 
‘cousin Alf’ had a natural insolence 
of character, and that, with a per- 
fect conviction that his means, 
though far inferior to his wants and 
extravagance, were greatly supe- 
rior to those of Seymour, and that 
his position in the family and house- 
hold as kinsman of the heiress 
of Thaneshurst was a confirmed 
one, gave him every advantage in 
the furtherance of his ultimate 
views. He had thus, take it all in 
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all, a species of contempt blended 
with his intense hate of Seymour, 
which made him deem that young 
fellow beneath him—‘a muff,’ in 
fact, which Tom was not by any 
means. 

‘ Please, Alf, to leave my Berlin 
wools alone,’ said Mabel to that 
personage, who seemed busy at her 
work-table in the recess of a win- 
dow. ‘Now, you tiresome Alf, 
what are you doing, twiddling all 
my bodkins so !’ 

He only laughed and turned 
away to leave the room, with a 
shade of confusion on his face 
noticed by Stanley alone; but it 
was very curious that a few minutes 
afterwards, when requiring it, Ma- 
bel found one of her sharp steel 
bodkins missing, and nowhere 
could it be found. 

Could she have looked into Fox- 
ley’s room at that moment she 
might have seen him curiously fix- 
ing that identical bodkin into the 
shank of his riding-whip, making it 
a species of goad, and muttering 
while he did so, 

‘So she is to show him where 
the hare was found in the field. 
I'll give the Irish mare a prod with 
this as she takes the rasper, that 
will make a rasper for Seymour to 
remember to the end of his days. 
But it is Lombard Street toa China 
orange that he’ll break his infernal 
neck.’ 

And the further to achieve this, 
to him, desirable end he had 
desired Pupkins, the groom, to 
give the mare—at all times restive 
enough—an extra feed of corn be- 
times ; and though Pupkins deemed 
it unnecessary he nevertheless com- 
plied. The friendly Alf Foxley 
wished her to come forth so fresh 
and skittish that he would have 
given her a hot mash with whisky 
in it had he dared. 

{Won't it be nuts to see him on 
the Irish mare, a regular flyer, from 
head to heel, especially with the 
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spur I shall put into her! I'll have 
another weed on the head of it.’ 

Unaware ofall these little atten- 
tions and preliminaries, Seymour 
was thinking only with delight of 
the open hint he had received to 
ride by Mabel’s side, and that she 
was to show him where the hare was 
found, and so forth ; and when the 
whole party were ready, Stanley 
came forth determined, so far as 
he was concerned, to leave all to 
the doctrine of chances. If fate 
put him by the side of Milly, all 
good and well; if not, he strove to 
think he would not care; but we 
fear he strove in vain. 

Of all the four—for there were 
two Miss Conyers—Milly Alling- 
ham looked the most excelling in 
her dark-blue habit, which fitted 
her fine and round yet slender 
figure to perfection ; and to per- 
fection also were the masses of her 
dark-brown hair, tightly and curi- 
ously coiled up at the back of her 
head, thus throwing a little over her 
forehead the smartest of riding- 
hats ; and to her well-fitting gaunt- 
lets and gold-mounted switch her 
toilet was complete. 

The cattle were all in fine 
condition ; and leaving the ladies 
to be assisted into their saddles 
by any one who chose, Foxley, 
full of his own thoughts, was al- 
ready curveting about on Scots 
Grey. Pupkins, the principal 
groom, a long-bodied and short- 
legged man, with a small mean 
face, with weasel eyes and closely 
shaven chin, well-worn velveteen 
jacket and very loose cord breeches, 
now led forward, with something 
of an air of pride, the Irish mare 
Neck or Nothing. 

She was indeed a splendid crea- 
ture, of a jet-black colour, with a 
skin like satin, anda whitestar on her 
forehead, in full condition, bursting 
with mischief, and matchless in 
symmetry ; but at times she had 
an ugly way of throwing her eyes 
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backward and showing a little too 
much of the white thereof. 

Val Reynolds, who, with all his 
‘Dundrearyism,’ wasa good-natured 
fellow, thought that Seymour could 
scarcely handle such a nag, and, as 
he afterwards said, was on the 
point of offering to ride her himself, 
but feared to give offence by inter- 
fering, and thus left the over-night 
arrangement to be carried out by 
those most interested in the affair, 
and swung the Conyers’ girls deftly 
into the saddle, adjusted their 
stirrups, and arranged their reins. 

‘Is she not a beautiful crea- 
ture, Mr. Seymour?’ exclaimed 
Fanny Conyers, her little face 
flushed with excitement and plea- 
sure, 

Tom scarcely shared her enthu- 
siasm ; and though far from being a 
timid horseman, he feared that he 
had been ‘trapped,’ and felt in- 
stinctively that to-day he would 
require all his skill and energy ; yet 
he examined the bit in the most 
approved fashion, and taking the 
stirrup-iron in hand, brought it 
sharply under his right arm to try 
the length of the leather; while, 
as Mabel patted the mare’s side 
with her gloved hand, the animal 
swerved viciously round in the 
groom’s hand. 

‘Take care, miss,’ exclaimed old 
Pupkins ; ‘ for the Lord’s sake, 
keep clear of her hind feet ; she is 
apt to lash out a little now and 
then.’ 

‘It is only play,’ said Foxley. 

‘But main dangerous, Muster 
Alf,’ retorted the groom. ‘She #sa 
rare good un, Miss Mabel; you've 
seen how she can top a wall, though 
she does buck-jump, as all them 
Hirish ones does. You'll find her 
a capital fencer, sir,’ he added to 

Seymour ; ‘only see that she lifts 
her head well while about it.’ 

‘ What does it all mean?’ thought 
Tom; for somehow old Pupkins 
seemed to talk as if they were all 
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going to a steeplechase instead of 
a quiet ride round Brighton. 

Stanley lifted Milly to her saddle, 
and Reynolds did the same office 
for Mabel, Seymour not ven- 
turing to do so while the eye of 
Mrs. Brooke was on him from the 
arch of the forte-cochére, where she 
and her spouse stood smilingly 
to see the party off, so full of plea- 
sure and laughter, attended by a 
couple of well-mounted grooms 
in orthodox riding-suits. Mr. 
Brooke, though caring nothing 
about it, knew how to do all this 
sort of thing well. ‘Papa, dear 
old man,’ as Mabel said, ‘ sub- 
scribes to the hounds of course, 
but would no more think of follow- 
ing them than going in a balloon.’ 

‘Take care, Tom ; do take care, 
my dear boy! cried old Mr. 
Brooke, as Seymour’s mare mani- 
fested a violent desire to go per- 
sistently sideways, or, as Pupkins 
phrased it, ‘run up a tree if she 
could.’ 

As they rode down the avenue, 
Mr. Brooke lingered, with his left 
hand under his coat-tail, like Mr. 
Pickwick, the other waving in the 
air, and, like Mr. P., his eyes ‘were 
beaming with benevolence’ through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles; and 
Mrs. Brooke was thinking of her 
last confidence to Captain Rey- 
nolds to take care of her Mabel, 
who was ‘such a timid thing on 
horseback ’—a little fib made up 
for the nonce ; for Mabel, with all 
her softness, was nothing of the 
kind ; but, to her annoyance, she 
saw the captain riding by the side 
of Miss Allingham. While the party 
wheeled into the sunny Lewes road, 
Seymour's mare, now reduced to 
calmness, ambled by the side of 
Mabel’s bay pad with provoking 
proximity, as Mrs. Brooke said. 

Tom sat the black mare well, 
and Mabel thought—and she was 
right—that he had about him the 
indescribable look and bearing ot 
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a gentleman ; and the girl was very 
happy, for now, in the innocence 
of her heart, she could calculate 
on the pleasure of his society for 
a little time without alloy or the 
worrying circumspection enforced 
by the presence of mamma. 

How little could she imagine 
that Foxley, who rode between 
them, chatting merrily to both, was 
in full hope to see Tom flying 
through the mare’s ears before 
very long ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S OWN 
HUSSARS. 


ROWLAND STANLEY was com- 
pelled toadmit to himself that there 
was a certain undefinable awkward- 
ness in his present relations with 
Milly Allingham. Neither could for- 
get their last meeting or parting, 
and what had passed between them 
then. A Rubicon had been crossed 
by his avowal, which made them 
more to each other than mere ac- 
quaintances or even friends; but 
nothing had come of it ; and even 
with all the facilities afforded by a 
visit to Thaneshurst it was doubt- 
ful how, when, or where, if ever 
again, the subject nearest the 
hearts of both—of him most assur- 
edly—would be resumed. 

The difficulty of chatting gaily 
with her, as he could do with her 
lady-friends, made him adopt ano- 
ther extreme, and become re- 
served, almost shy, in fact; and 
thus he, with emotions of jealous 
annoyance hard to describe, left 
her almost entirely to Reynolds or 
any one else. 

Milly saw and knew all this ; 
and the conviction of the cause 
from which his apparent coldness 
sprung was very soothing to that 
young lady’s pride. While con- 
versing and laughing merrily, they 


rode on amid the scenery that 
spoke so genuinely of Sussex: now 
between fields of rich pasture in 
varied stripes of green —the far- 
mer’s posy—with light and shadow 
playing on the swelling downs, and 
the white chalky scaurs in the 
middle distance, with dark-browed 
hills beyond. The downs looked 
green and high, almost like minia- 
ture mountains, with white sheep 
—the famous ‘south-downs’—feed- 
ing far up their sides, and standing 
in gray relief against the clear blue 
sky. 

After passing Ovingdean, a place 
about three miles from Brighton, 
and having a scamper round the 
racecourse, as they drew near the 
cavalry barracks, a regular pile of 
buildings on the Lewes road, three 
officers of Hussars, in frogged pa- 
trol jackets and the daintiest of 
forage-caps, came cantering gaily 
up to the party, in a manner which, 
to Stanley’s cloudy mind, remem- 
bering all that Milly had suggested 
yesterday of proceeding by Brigh- 
ton and Hangleton, had an unpleas- 
ant air of some foreknowledge or 
pre-arrangement. 

‘Is this chance or mere co- 
quetry?’ thought he, as he detecte+| 
a deepening colour in her cheek 
and a brighter sparkle in her eye, 
as they reined-in their horses, and 
paid the usual greetings, with all the 
finished air of well-bred men. 

‘The Master of Badenoch, 
Major Larkspur, and Mr. Craven 
—Captain Stanley,’ said Reynolds, 
introducing them. 

‘Ah!—remember you—met at 
the Rag, I think,’ said the first 
named, a handsome and good- 
humoured-looking young fellow, 
who seemed on excellent terms 
with himself and all the world, 
and, like his two companions, 
seemed a fair specimen of the 
English cavalry officer, who, in 
tone and bearing, is superior to 
every other in the world. 
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‘Out for a canter, eh?’ asked 
the major. 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel ; ‘ we propose 
to go as far as Bramber.’ 

‘ May we join you, Miss Brooke?” 
asked the major. 

‘With pleasure.’ So the three 
Hussars wheeled round their horses 
at once, and the party proceeded 
at an easy walk. The Hussars had 
nearly all been at Thaneshurst to 
breakfast and a lawn-meet, so the 
house was popular with the regi- 
ment, which had given a ball in 
return; and that event had been 
followed by more walks on the 
West Pier, croquet-parties, visits to 
the Aquarium, and lounges in the 
Pavilion, than our two friends had 
the least idea of; but Stanley was 
not a little surprised to find his 
usually proud and reserved idol 
was as much at home with the new 
accessions to the party as with 
Reynolds, and far more than with 
him, who had already said that he 
loved her. Was her pride becom- 
ing vanity, her calm yet free man- 
ner aplomb? This was impossible, 
unless her character had changed. 

He said something of this, as he 
dropped a little way behind with 
his friend. 

‘ Have you forgotten, Rowland,’ 
said the latter, ‘ that 
** Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by 

glare, 

And Mammon wins his way when seraphs 
might despair ?”’ 

‘I don’t think there is much of 
the seraph about me, Tom,’ mut- 
tered Stanley; ‘but I can’t help 
feeling rather bitter on this sub- 

ject.’ 

‘Hallo! said Tom, ‘ where the 
deuce are they going ?” 

‘Into the barracks, it would 
seem.’ 

‘The barracks! said Tom; ‘for 
what purpose ?” 

‘To have some fruit and wine 
in the messroom,’ said Reynolds, 
half turning in his saddle, while 
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Major Larkspur, who was now 
riding by Milly’s side, led the way 
through the gate across the gra- 
velled yard to the mess-room, 
where sundry Hussars who were 
loitering about were summoned to 
take charge of the horses, while 
the whole party alighted and were 
ushered into the mess-room, a long 
and cool, but plain and unorna- 
mented apartment, with remarkably 
shiny tables and furniture. 

To be in such a place as a mess- 
room, a land hitherto to them un- 
known, was to the young ladies a 
source of great glee and excite- 
ment,—even Mabel forgot that her 
mother might remark they should 
not have been there without some 
other chaperon than her cousin,— 
so everything was the object of 
inspection and many original re- 
marks. Some Crimean trophies 
on the wall, the race-cups won by 
the regiment glittering on the side- 
board, and portraits of some colo- 
nels of the regiment, including 
Humphry Gore in wig and breast- 
plate, who served in the time of the 
Hanoverian succession,andH.R.H. 
George Augustus Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, inafter years ; Thackeray’s 
man of well-oiled wigs and ample 
waistcoats; the hero of the Pavilion 
close by—the ‘ Fum the Fourth’ of 
Byron. 

The messman brought silver 
beakers full of iced champagne- 
cup, which was poured into crystal 
goblets ; fruit on salvers was pro- 
duced in plenty; but Larkspur 
recommended all to take, in pre- 
ference, dry cliquot and _ sliced 
pineapple, saying, in sporting 
phrase, that ‘they ran well toge- 
ther ;) and, accustomed though he 
was to barrack life, there was 
something in the bearing and man- 
ner of the Hussar friends,a singular 
mixture of languor and énsouciance, 

that made Stanley smile ; for, as 
Con Cregan has it, it seemed as if 
‘ youth were the most embarrassing 
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and wearying infliction mortality 
was heir to.’ 

Mabel had the reputation of 
being heiress to great wealth, yet 
Milly Allingham received more 
attention than any of the party ; 
and the Master of Badenoch, eld- 
est son of a Scotch peer, as his 
title imports, ‘ a well-known con- 
noisseur in female beauty and 
horseflesh,’ as Foxley whispered, 
seemed devoted to her; and the 
fact of so many admiring Milly 
served somehow to pique the 
pride of Stanley and to enhance 
her value in his eyes. 

But he felt his anger roused 
when again the party mounted, 
and, quitting the barrack, took the 
way towards Preston, Milly and 
Badenoch leading, when, dropping 
a little to the rear, he found him- 
self accosted, in that free-and-easy 
manner which the freemasonry of 
the service inspires, by Major Lark- 
spur, who began with considerable 
fluency—and, as Stanley thought, 
flippancy—to talk of their lady 
friends. 

The major was about thirty ; 
he had seen more of life than most 
men of his years ; his brown hair 
already showed a white streak or 
two; his eyes had a clear and 
bold, yet dissipated, expression 
when he looked at women; and 
his nose, though perfectly straight 
and handsome, had, we grieve to 
say, a tint somewhat akin to the 
scarlet facings of the Hussars. 

‘ Your first visit to this quarter, 
I suppose, Stanley?’ said he, ad- 
justing in his eye a glass, without 
which it seemed impossible for him 
to speak. 

‘To Thaneshurst, yes.’ 

‘Imeant that. As for Piccadilly- 
super-Mare, every one comes there 
at some time. Known the Brookes 
long ?’ 

‘No, only for half a London 
season or so; and I am here for 
the first of the month chiefly.’ 
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‘Ah, I shall be with you, then ; 
old Mr. Brooke has put a couple 
of guns at the disposal of Badenoch 
and myself. Yours are stationed 
at— Oh, yes, I remember.’ And 
rapidly dismissing the subject as 
if it did not matter where such ob- 
scure fellows as mere infantry were 
quartered: ‘Fine-looking girl, Miss 
Allingham—might stuff a saddle 
with her back hair, by Jove!’ 

Stanley rather coldly agreed that 
she was so; but Craven, the third 
cavalry man, who by the narrow- 
ness of the way had been com- 
pelled to fall rearward and join 
them, was warm in his laudation 
of Milly’s beauty, her grace in 
dancing and riding, and so forth, 
especially the faultless fitting of her 
riding-habit. 

‘They say at the mess,’ he 
lisped, while stroking the place 
where he was glad to see a mous- 
tache was coming, ‘that she has 
a pretty pot of money, but she al- 
ways affects that Guards fellow, 
Reynolds.’ 

‘Did so, you mean, till Bade- 
noch joined to be in time for the 
regimental ball,’ said the major; 
‘and since then I think Reynolds 
has been nowhere. He is a great 
sportsman ; has shot and fished all 
over Norway, from the Cattegat to 
the land of the midnight sun ; and 
is a fellow who is up to everything 
in sporting life, from bringing down 
a couple of red deer on his native 
hills, right and left—the shots well 
put with his breechloader—to a 
rat hunt; and from knocking over 
his brace of rocketers on a breezy 
day to a game of pool in the even- 
ing. Moreover, as a regular draw- 
ing-room pet, no one can have a 
chance with him, so far as Miss 
Allingham is concerned. Then he 
cares nothing about coin, you know.’ 

‘But it is no use running after 
la belle Millicent,’ lisped Sub-lieu- 
tenant Craven, ‘ or I might start for 
the filly stakes myself.’ 
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‘Why ?’ 

‘She seems chiefly bent on hav- 
ing a string of admirers.’ 

‘Well, but what pretty girl is 
not? She is a flirt, a coquette if 
you please ; but we make them so 
—they think it such pleasant fun, 
playing at being in love.’ 

‘But she is deuced stand-off, I 
can tell you,’ persisted the sub- 
lieutenant. 

‘I don’t think Val Reynolds or 
Badenoch of ours finds her so. By 
Jove,’ sighed the major, ‘but for 
them I shouldn’t care to try and 
make my innings and bring her to 
book ; for I may have to sell out, 
Craven, if the oaks on the old 
place won’t clear me.’ 

Craven only laughed, and 
whistled softly ‘Woodman, spare 
that tree.” ‘Why not hook the 
wealthy widow who lives westward 
of the Steyne, major ?” 

‘Thanks, no; “life,” as some 
one says, “is not a bed of roses, 
especially when you have a woman 
to deal with who has seen more of 
life in five years than you have in 
twenty.” The matrimonial couch 
would be too thickly studded with 
thorns. But with Milly Allingham 
now—’ 

But now Stanley, who had lis- 
tened to this with something of 
fierce impatience, seeing a place va- 
cant beside Miss Conyers, spurred 
his horse to the frontand joined her. 
But she found him somewhat of a 
moody companion as she prattled 
away, and acting like a sweet little 
cicerone, as she was, did all the 
honours of the scenery as they 
rode by Preston, where she showed 
him the large house once occupied 
by Anne of Cleves, and the old 
church with its slender tower, by 
Blackington and Hangleton, till 
they turned at Bramber-on-the- 
Adur, near the old Norman castle, 
and rabbit-burrows, where the hare 
had been lost. But pretty Mabel, 
having then Tom Seymour entirely 
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to herself, had forgotten all about 
that episode, which seemed so im- 
portant yesterday; and now, as 
they turned their horses’ heads 
homeward, Alfred Foxley began to 
think that if he was to turn to ac- 
count the event of Seymour riding 
the vicious mare, he had better 
utilise the first available occasion 
for mischief. 

What he meant to do beyond 
giving him an affronting and dan- 
gerous ‘spill’ it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to speculate. During all 
this morning ride, the open pre- 
ference his beautiful cousin had 
so plainly shown for Seymour filled 
the heart of Foxley with jealous 
rage, and a rancour that made him 
peculiarly oblivious of the eventu- 
alities of his scheme. 

Who, then, that saw this fash- 
ionable, well-appointed, and well- 
mounted party of friends riding 
along the sunny English highway, 
full of animation and high spirits, 
and attended by grooms in broad 
belts, could have imagined that 
among them there was one who 
treasured in his heart the almost 
felon intentions of Foxley ? 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW TOM ‘CAME TO GRIEF.’ 


ALREADY they were returning 
homeward to Thaneshurst ; noon 
was nearly over, and Stanley, be- 
yond some remark on the beauty 
of the day, had barely spoken a 
word to Milly Allingham; and she, 
piqued perhaps by this, or careless 
about the matter, made no sign 
that she wished him by her side, 
but seemed bent on dazzling Rey- 
nolds and Badenoch (as they called 
him, though his proper name was 
Comyn), who rode by her rein ; 
and Rowland could little suppose 
that half the animated conversation 
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they carried on across her dwelt 
on sporting matters. 

‘ How long are she and I to be 
thus?’ thought he. ‘Is each of us 
overacting a part to the other? 
Shall we ever be on any other 
terms ?’ 

Amid a network of those cool, 
shady, and green grassy lanes so 
peculiar to England, the party, 
riding by twos and threes, got 
rather broken up, and Stanley, 
after missing Miss Allingham and 
Reynolds for a few minutes, saw 
them rejoining the road at a 
right angle by a path between two 
fields. ‘They were coming on at 
a pace so rapid that they nearly 
rode down a poor old canvas- 
frocked truffle-hunter, who, accom- 
panied by his dog and armed with 
his spud, was hunting under the 
hedgerows for that fungus which 
is in so much request about the 
end of August and beginning of 
September. 

She was trying to rein-in her 
horse, laughing the while, and 
quite unlike her usually proud self, 
at her inability to do so. At last, 
with the assistance of Reynolds’ 
strong and skilful hand, she suc- 
ceeded, and pushed back her half- 
disordered hair, looking flushed, 
breathless, and beautiful, as once 
again she adjusted herself quietly 
in her saddle, with her left knee 
pressed against the horn, the right 
tightly round it, as her horse 
was disposed to be restive still, 
and Reynolds’ hand was. still 
placed on her gathered reins, as if 
to reassure her. 

‘Thanks, very much,’ said she, 
withdrawing, and adding, with a 
shy glance at Stanley ; ‘we were so 
near losing you all at that awkward 
turn of the road where the hare was 
found.’ 

If aught could steel or rouse the 
heart of Stanley against one he 
loved so well, it was some of 
the features of that day’s riding 
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party. He felt too surely that 
Milly was very much reserved with 
him—much more so than she was 
with others—Reynolds especially ; 
and it was but too evident how 
friendly and intimate they had be- 
come during the past weeks at 
Thaneshurst ; and forgetting that 
people are pretty sure to be so in 
the limited circle of a country 
house, he could only mutter, ‘ Muff 
that I was to come here!’ and then 
remember what he had once felt, 
the strange possibility of loving 
and hating at the same time. 

But an episode was at hand which 


«liverted the thoughts of all speedily 


from themselves. 

Badenoch was now making him- 
selfagreeable to Mabel,so Seymour 
found himself between Major Lark- 
spur and Foxley. 

‘I know a near cut right home, 
across the fields, through the lawn 
of the vicarage, our home farm, 
and into Thaneshurst clean,’ said 
the latter, on seeing that all the 
rest of the party were well ahead 
along the road. ‘The way is all 
open—stubble or clover fields, 
with only a few fences ; suppose 
we have a shy at them. What do 
you say, Seymour?” 

The latter hesitated ; so Foxley 
said, 

‘ What say you, major ?” 

*I am ready; but how about 
the ladies ?” 

‘ The ladies can follow if so dis- 
posed ; they are all well mounted, 
and knowthe countrywell. Home! 
Let us see who will be first at the 
door of Thaneshurst ! cried Alf, 
brandishing his whip. 

‘It is rather a mad proceed- 
ing,’ said the major, in whom the 
genuine English racing spirit was 
easily kindled ; but Seymour was 
less easily excited. 

‘ Comealong, Seymour,’ exclaim- 
ed Foxley ; ‘it is all open, I tell 
you, except a fence or two, and 
we'll take all the leaps together.’ 

L 
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‘And your cousin ?’ urged Tom. 

‘ Never mind her ; she'll be well 
enough looked after,’ said Foxley, 
almost savagely ; ‘ you are surely 
not afraid ? 

‘Afraid ! retorted Tom indig- 
nantly. ‘ How dare you think so? 

But as the trio turned off into a 
grass field at a rapid trot, Alf ut- 
tered something like a malediction 
as his cousin Mabel joined them 
at a canter. Her quick eye or her 
affectionate heart had detected 
some secret mischief lurking in her 
cousin’s eye; so she said in a low 
rapid voice to Tom, 

‘Mr. Seymour, you don’t know 
Neck or Nothing so well as we 
all do. Don’t let Alf lead you over 
the fences, but do you ead him, lest 
he balk you. Don’t rush at the 
fences too fast ; keep her well in 
hand, with her hind legs well to- 
gether, and don’t plump her what- 
ever you do.’ 

Some of this was rather obscure 
to Seymour, but his heart beat 
lightly at the hurried whisper which 
betokened an interest in his safety. 

‘ Now, cousin Mabel,’ said Fox- 

ley, ‘ you were very foolish to join 
us.’ 
‘Why?’ asked the laughing girl, 
whose spirits became exhilarated 
by the pace at which they were 
going. 

‘Because, when we reach the 
grass land yonder, the pace will 
become a cracker,’ replied Foxley, 
who was fond of adopting the slang 
of the harmess-room and hunting- 
field. 

Mabel had no breath then where- 
with to reply; their fiiends were 
all lost now, and she thought of 
what mamma might say, and that 
the whole episode was a little wild 
and unusual in a quiet riding party; 
and now, as a high beech-hedge ap- 
peared before them, they lessened 
the pace of their horses to breathe 
them a little, and then all charged 
it together. 
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Aware that his practice was but 
small, and that he was splendidly 
mounted, Seymour gave all his at- 
tention to this first leap. He seated 
himself well in the saddie as he 
approached the fence; there was 
no use for spurs, and as Neck or 
Nothing sprang into air, he 
loosened the bridle, using his right 
hand as well as the left, giving the 
mare full and free use of her head, 
leaning his body freely back the 
moment the spring was made, yet 
without losing the power of re- 
straining her when the leap was 
completed, and the beautiful animal 
had cleared the high beech-hedge 
without grazing a twig with her 
shiny hoofs, and also a nasty sunk 
fence that lay beyond. 

‘Splendidly done! exclaimed 
Mabel, with flushed cheek and flash- 
ing eye, as her horse alighted be- 
side his at the same moment. Alf’s 
nag, Scots Grey, was a second 
or so behind; Major Larkspur a 
second longer, but he took the 
ditch at a broader place, and had 
only time to exclaim, 

‘ Hang it, Foxley, where are you 
taking us? what are you up to? 
This is like a steeplechase !’ 

He had lit on a rotten bank, 
come a tremendous ‘ cropper,’ and 
lay like a spread-eagle, with his face 
and patrol jacket all over mud. 

Seymour and Mabel were dis- 
posed to wait till the major gather- 
ed himself up, but not so Foxley. 

‘Come on, Seymour,’ cried he; 
‘don’t be a skycock ; Larkspur’s 
all right. Don’t go at a market 
pace—butter and eggs. We've a 
rasper or two before us now !’ 

So Seymour galloped on ; and in 
her anxiety, Mabel accompanied 
him, but some distance behind 
now—a hundred yards or so— 
leaving Larkspur of the Prince 
of Wales’s Hussars to his own 
devices. 

‘Now for the trap, while sie is 
behind!’ muttered Alf Foxley, 
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gently holding-in his gray, till 
Seymour was going with him neck 
and neck, and not so able to lead 
as before, and now another hedge 
higher even than the last rose be- 
fore them. 

*No craning here, Seymour,’ 
cried Foxley, ‘nor must you press 
the mare so hard as before. There 
is no sunk fence here. But take 
care, she looks as if she meant 
mischief.’ 

There was no sunk fence cer- 
tainly, as the speaker knew very 
well, but there was a deep old road- 
way at the bottom of a bank that 
shelved abruptly down in the line 
Seymour was pursuing. The leap 
was most perilous if not completely 
cleared, as Foxley knew by old 
experience Ae himself would do, 
so he closed in nearer by his side, 
in his hate of his companion half 
forgetful that his cousin might fol- 
low ; but she, aware of the danger, 
while crying to them imploringly 
to pause, was seeking at another 
point a gap in the hedge. 

‘Charge the rasper!’ shouted 
Foxley, and, as before, to the leap 
rose both animals gallantly ; but 
now Foxley, still intent on his 
wicked scheme, in the excitement 
of the moment, or with one of 
those sudden gleams of thought 
which come so quickly for evil as 
well as good, instead of dashing 
the goad with which he had armed 
his whip into the flank of the fiery 
mare, he gave her—unseen some- 
how by her rider—a dreadful lash 
right across the eyes—a cut that 
blinded her for the moment, and 
made her utter a snort of rage and 
pain, 

Balked thus in her leap, she 
sank headlong down in a heap on 
the hard road; and when Foxley, 
safe on the other bank, looked 
back, he saw the mare staggering 
up, shaking her ears and snorting, 
quivering in every limb, while blood 
and dust disfigured her knees ; and 
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on the dusty road her rider, still 
grasping his reins, was lying sense- 
less, with blood oozing from his 
mouth, and so motionless that a 
sudden thrill of terror came over 
the heart of Foxley. 

Passing the hedge at the gap to 
which she had ridden, Mabel rode 
hastily down the lane, and, uttering 
a piteous cry on beholding this 
catastrophe, leaped from her horse, 
and with the reins thrown loosely 
over her left arm knelt by the side 
of Seymour. 

*Alf—Alf! Cousin Alfred— 
dear Alf!’ she cried, but in vain. 

That worthy, affecting that he 
had lost all control of his horse, 
which by dint of spur and bit he 
was causing to bound and curvet 
wildly, suddenly rushed the animal 
at a five-foot wall, and lifted him 
over, hurling the loosened stones 
behind in a heap as he vanished 
beyond it, leaving the poor girl to 
her terror, her tears, and misery, 
with Seymour, whom by the pallor 
of his face she supposed to be 
killed. 

As for Foxley, he was simply 
sufficiently of a coward to wish to 
give his rival a dreadful fall or 
smash ; he was not brave enough 
to murder him—that did not come 
within the scope of his amiable in- 
tentions ; and so now, witha heart 
full of excitement and terror, which 
he strove to cover by a bearing of 
mockery and contempt, he rode 
back towards the party he had 
left, and speedily overtook Rey- 
nolds and Craven with the Misses 
Conyers ; the rest were a few paces 
off, and all were making merry at 
the appearance of Major Larkspur, 
who had preceded him. 

‘Hallo! what is up, Fox?’ said 
Reynolds ; ‘ you look put out.’ 

‘We have had another spill,’ 
gasped Foxley, while exclamations 
of alarm burst from the ladies. 

‘ Heavens! not the young lady— 
not Miss Brooke.’ 
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‘No; the duffer that rode into 
the harriers at Pyecomb has come 
to grief again, and he’s broken the 
knees of the Irish mare. Got spilt 
at the second fence—craning, or 
dragging on his bridle too, proba- 
bly.’ 
‘He should have been mounted 
on a screw; that Irish mare—’ 

‘We have no screws in the 
stables, Mr. Craven,’ said Foxley 
pettishly, to cover his emotion of 
fright ; ‘he rode, and always rides, 
like what he is, a duffing city clerk 
wanting to take his money’s worth 
out of an unfortunate nag hired for 
the day ; and now,’ he added under 
his teeth, ‘ Mabel will be piling up 
the agony over his broken bones, 
curse him! A regular “ Winkle” of 
course, he thought himself A 1 in 
the pigskin,’ he resumed aloud ; 
‘my cousin is with him, but he 
must be carried home of course.’ 

‘Is he a good style of fellow?’ 
asked Larkspur, rubbing the mud 
off his jacket; while Reynolds, 
Stanley, and others of the party 
galloped up the narrow road. 

‘ Yes, in his own estimation.’ 

‘Most of us are so,’ said the 
Hussar officer dryly; ‘but as he 
seemed a good-natured fellow, I 
do hope he is not severely hurt,’ 
was the kind addition of the 
major. 

‘Can't say; perhaps he has 
broken ‘some of his legs,” as 
Salem Scudder says in the play.’ 

The three Hussars eyed the 
speaker contemptuously. 

‘We'll come over to Thanes- 
hurst and leave our cards to-mor- 
row,’ said the major, as they short- 
ened their reins to be off; for no 
matter who had ‘come to grief’— 
even one of the ladies—the Hus- 
sars were compelled to leave their 
friends now and return to barracks, 
as Larkspur’s watch informed them 
that the warning trumpet for even- 
ing parade would sound in twenty 
minutes, and it would take them 
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every second of the time to scamper 
back by the Lewes road. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT MABEL’S ALARM ELICITED. 


‘Witt Alf return? will no one 
ever come?’ moaned Mabel, to 
whom a fewminutes seemed as long 
as hours of agony. 

Never before had grief or terror 
visited Mabel Brooke ; and to see 
the handsome and good-hearted 
young fellow whom she loved, and 
who she knew right well loved her, 
lying crushed, breathless, bleeding, 
and covered with dust, was her 
first great shock, and it stunned 
her. Their friends could not be 
far off. Alf knew what had hap- 
pened, so what could be detaining 
him ? 

She strove to shriek, to cry for 
aid ; but her voice failed her. Nor 
could she venture to leave and look 
for it, till she had done something 
in the way of attempting to revive 
him. 

With trembling hands she un- 
did his necktie and collar, raised 
his head on her arm, and while her 
tears fell upon his face, she kissed 
him tenderly on the forehead and 
eyes. She called him imploringly 
by his name as all the pent-up love 
of her heart went out to him in that 
time of terror and agony ; and as 
she pressed one long, long kiss 
upon his cheek, he respired heavily 
and opened his eyes. 

Was he conscious of her ,ca- 
resses? Yes, but as one in a 
dream ; he smiled, though there 
was somewhat of a_ bewildered 
stare in his eyes, and he sought to 
draw her face, now shrinking back, 
towards him ; but his right arm hung 
powerless by his side. 

‘ Thank Heaven, you are recover- 
ing !’ she exclaimed fervently, for a 
moment forgetting what her alarm 
had elicited from her. 
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‘ Yet, Mabel’ (he had nevercalled 
her so before), ‘dear, dear Mabel, 
how sweet it would be to—to die 
now ! 

‘Why ?’ she asked, blushing in 
spite of herself. 

‘With the knowledge that you 
love me, that I have not loved you 
in vain, and that I had not lost 
you.’ 

‘Hush, they are coming now,’ 
said she, drying her tears in haste, 
as hoofs were heard approaching 
rapidly ; and just as Seymour strove 
to stagger up, but did so in vain, 
being too stunned and weak, Rey- 
nolds, Stanley, Foxley, and the 
grooms came up, and simultane- 
ously sprang from their horses ; 
while Milly Allingham and the 
Conyers girls came cantering up 
too; and amid a chorus of ques- 
tions, entreaties, and exclamations 
of wonder, pity, and alarm, Sey- 
mour was raised from the ground, 
but was unable to stand without 
support. 

‘I thought that mare was too 
much for him,’ said Stanley, ‘ and 
I wish that I had ridden her.’ 

* Why ?’ asked Foxley. 

‘Because this accident would 
not have happened.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it? asked the other 
bluntly. 

* Of a surety it would not.’ 

‘ How?” he asked, remounting 
his gray. 

‘Because I am a more experi- 
enced horseman than poor Tom.’ 

‘It was his own choice,’ said 
Foxley sulkily. 

‘ Pardon me, it was your planning, 
I think.’ 

‘It was of my planning, but 
Mabel’s suggestion,’ said Foxley, 
crimsoning with anger. 

‘ And your too ready adoption,’ 
retorted Stanley, whose secret dis- 
like of Foxley was intense; ‘ but 
it matters nothing now.’ 

Thoughscarcely thinking so,Stan- 
ley, who had seen many a broken 
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bone when on service, assured Ma- 
bel that nothing was fractured ; yet 
Tom’s right arm was powerless, his 
head contused, his whole system 
violently shaken, and there was 
reason to fear that he might have 
suffered serious internal injury ; 
while the black mare, who was less 
the cause of all this mischief than 
the treacherous cut that Foxley had 
given her across the eyes, was lei- 
surely cropping the grass by the 
wayside a few paces off, till one of 
the grooms captured her. From 
the headlong manner in which she 
came down, Tom’s hat, which was 
battered out of all shape, had alone 
saved him from, perhaps, concus- 
sion of the brain. 

‘O Mabel,’ said Milly, *‘ how 
could you be so rash as by your 
presence to encourage this wild 
racing ?” 

‘ Encourage it!’ exclaimed Ma- 
bel, tears starting again to her eyes. 

‘But of course you followed 
your cousin ?” 

‘My cousin?’ said Mabel, with 
something of scorn upon her qui- 
vering lip ; for vaguely and angrily 
she had some undefinable suspi- 
cion in her mind. ‘I rode while I 
could by Mr. Seymour’s side, for I 
feared the mare was beyond his 
skill as a horseman.’ 

With all his stifled hate Foxley, 
as he surveyed the battered, dust- 
covered figure, and pale blood- 
streaked visage of his rival, was 
not without certain emotions of 
alarm. ‘Thus there occurred to 
him the reflection of how he should 
have felt had Seymour been killed 
outright. Would he—Alf—have 
been suspected ? had any eye unseen 
beheld him give the vicious mare 
the tremendous cut he did? But 
though emotions either of com- 
punction or pity found no place in 
his heart, he was rather glad that 
the general: catastrophe was less 
serious taan it proved to be. ‘He 
will be sent back to town; and, 
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anyhow, we shall be rid of him at 
Thaneshurst,’ was his final idea. 
But Mr. Alfred Foxley was mis- 
taken in this, and could little con- 
ceive how all his schemes were 
conducing to the very end he 
sought to mar. 

A door was unhinged from the 
outhouse of a neighbouring cot- 
tage, and with the aid of the dis- 
mounted grooms, Stanley, and Fox- 
ley too, Seymour was placed there- 
on and borne shoulder-high through 
the chase towards Thaneshurst 
House. 

‘Keep step, keep step together, 
you fellows,’ said Stanley from time 
to time, with a voice of authority 
and anxiety. ‘I have seen too 
many sick and wounded borne in 
dhooleys and litters not to know 
that every jerk gives pain.’ 

Luncheon was spread in the 
stately dining-room at Thanes- 
hurst ; Pupkins and his staff were 
in waiting to receive the cattle, 
and Mr. Mulbery, who had been 
on the look-out for the returning 
riding party, and whose chief anx- 
ieties were the state of the ther- 
mometer in his pantry, which sug- 
gested that the madeira might be 
worthless, or that the ’15 port was 
not properly decanted, was now 
airing his portly figure under 
the cool and breezy forte-cochére. 
Mr. Brooke, sunk in his easy-chair, 
was deep in the money article of 
the 7imes, and was considering the 
. fluctuation of Egyptian and Peru- 
vian stocks, the flatness of Mexican, 
and so forth ; while Mrs. Brooke, 
seating herself in a bay-window, al- 
ternately watched the avenue, and 
dawdled over a piece of charity 
work that, like the web of Pe- 
nelope, never progressed. Mr. 
Brooke was just in the act of say- 
ing, ‘ Surely these young folks are 
very late, Martha. I hate being 
kept from my meals !” when an ex- 
clamation of alarm escaped his 
usually placid better-half on be- 
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holding the approaching proces- 
sion ; and really, with the five led 
horses and the litter borne shoulder- 
high, it had a sufficiently appalling 
aspect. 

‘Oh, what can have happened ” 
she exclaimed, starting up with 
clasped hands. A glance con- 
vinced her that Mabel was safe— 
the girls were all in their saddles. 
An accident had happened to some 
one. Ah, if it should be Captain 
Reynolds, a darling scheme might 
be crushed for ever ; consequently 
she was greatly relieved in her 
mind when Pupkins, with an ex- 
pression of face as if he thought 
it something of a joke, came hurry- 
ing into the entrance-hall to an- 
nounce that the Irish mare had 
‘given Mr. Seymour a precious 
spill in rushing at a rasper.’ 

It was on/y Mr. Seymour; yet 
the lady could not but look con- 
cerned, while the emotions of her 
husband were genuine and deep, 
as Seymour was borne at once to 
his room, and the two grooms were 
hastily despatched for medical 
aid. 

Stanley and Mr. Mulbery got 
the sufferer undressed and into his 
bed, while Val Reynolds, caressing 
his tawny whiskers, and imbibing 
brandy-and-seltzer in the dining- 
room, with Foxley doing ditto with 
Roderer’s champagne well iced— 
he was horribly thirsty—retailed all 
he knew of the catastrophe. 

‘Some fatality attends that boy 
whenever he comes here, Martha !’ 
exclaimed Mr. Brooke. 

‘Then ask him no more,’ she 
replied ; ‘to preclude the risk is 
very simple.’ 

Mabel’s heart swelled as she 
listened ; but she turned affection- 
ately to her father, who said, 

‘Poor Tom, poor Tom! I have 
known him, Captain Reynolds, 
ever since he was a little boy about 
so high,’ he added, holding a fat 
pudgy hand about six inches from 
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the Turkey carpet. ‘And so you 
are to blame for this, Alf?’ 

‘I, sir?” 

‘Yes, you; by proposing this 
madcap race. With ladies in your 
company, how could you think of 
such a thing ?” 

‘Well, any way, we won’t have 
him with us on the rst. If his 
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shooting is no better than his riding, 
it might prove more dangerous for 
others than himself.’ 

‘ But here is Clavicle, the doctor, 
at last,’ said Mr. Brooke, who bus- 
tled out to meet that personage as 
his brougham was announced at 
the door. 


[To be continued, ] 


LILTINGS FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


No, VII. 


——~¢—— 


THERE was a young mon, and he lived in a hoose 
Wi his loving auld mither sae doting an’ douce, 
An’ he was her darling, and that’s why she said, 
‘ My heart will be sair when my Johnny is wed. 


Ochnoe, ochane! 


My heart will be sair when my Johnny is wed.’ 


There was a wee lassie that lived in the glen, 
An’ she had nae thocht of insnaring the men ; 
An’ sae Johnny’s mither said, ‘If it must be, 
My Johnny, that wad be the lassie for thee. 


Ochone, ochane ! 


My Johnny, that wad be the lassie for thee.’ 


An’ Johnny said, ‘ Mither, your words are sae gude 

I'll tak’ your advice, as in duty I should.’ 

Sae Johnny he askit, she didna say ‘ Na; 

An’ noo the wee lassie’s wooed, marrit, an’ a.’ 
Ochone, ochane ! 

Sae noo the wee lassie’s wooed, marrit, an’ a’. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 








THE SOCIAL STATUS QUO. 


By Dr. C. MAURICE DAVIES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNORTHODOX LONDON,’ ‘ORTHODOX LONDON,’ ‘ HETERODOX LONDON,’ 
‘ MYSTIC LONDON,’ ETC, 


—_—~p——_—_. 


EIGHTEEN hundred and _seventy- 
six! The occurrence of a new date 
happily illustrates the blended Con- 
servatism and facility of adaptation 
to change which form ingredients 
in our character as average Britons. 
For a while we make all sorts of 
mistakes, and go on writing 1875, 
as though we entered our silent pro- 
test against the lapse of years. One 
little month, and we have become 
familiar with the date; so familiar 
that we wonder how we ever wrote 
anything else. It is sothe moral 


of the months and years writes and 
re-writes itself. The times change, 


and we change in and with them. 

We hailed the new year with a 
feu de joie of training-ships ; first 
the Goliath, and then the Warspite, 
were burned at their moorings. 
The former catastrophe seems to 
have belonged to the category of 
pure accident ; but ugly suspicions 
attached to the latter. Ifaccidents, 
as well as crimes, did not display 
such a remarkable tendency to re- 
peat themselves, it would appear 
almost impossible that such a 
repetition could be a coincidence. 
Last year it was railway accidents 
which served totemperand chasten, 
as it were, the birth of a new mem- 
ber into the family of time ; this year 
ships took the place of trains. 
These two were burned, and the 
Deutschland, lost on the Goodwin 
Sands, formed the subject of a 
protracted Board of Trade inquiry. 
Such was among the social ballast 
of the opening year. 

Among the lighter items of in- 


telligence which hailed the advent 
of 1876, the veracious historian, 
writing with the coming New Zea- 
lander full in his regards, must not 
forget the alleged libel on Mr. 
Irving. One keeps that cautious 
epithet still, as though the case were 
sub judice. It is ridiculous enough 
as onerecollects it ataninterval of a 
few weeks, though it promised to 
assume considerable dimensions at 
first. Mr. Sampson, the editor of 
Fun, might almost seem to have 
been slumbering at his post, and to 
have allowed his Nazarite locks to 
be shorn by a male Dalilah in the 
shape of a young gentleman named 
Sims. A furious onslaught was 
made, not, it seems, so much on 
Mr. Irving as on one William 
Shakespeare, whose sanguinary dra- 
mas (Dalilah used the equivalent 
Saxon term) Mr. Irving had been 
audacious enough to represent. 
Mr. Sims pleaded infancy as an ex- 
cuse for his ferocity, and we may 
therefore believe him to be ignorant 
of the fact that tragic actors had 
represented Shakespeare heroes 
before Mr. Irving, just as brave 
men lived before Agamemnon, 
only they lacked the sacer vates 
whose place, in Mr. Irving's case, 
was supplied by Mr. Sims. Either 
this particular Dalilah or some 
kindred spirit having already be- 
guiled the veteran Sampson in this 
way, the Philistines were upon 
him at last. The matter came into 
court, and Mr. Irving gracefully 
accepted an apology from editor 
and author. ‘The result, as far as 
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Mr. Irving is concerned, has simply 
been to add, if possible, another 
sprig of green to his former laurels. 
The episode is not likely to have 
much bearing on the fame of 
Shakespeare, who was, it must 
always be remembered, the chief 
object of the onslaught. The real 
question, however, is the limit of 
criticism. It would be very desir- 
able if some linecould be laid down 
where legitimate censure passes 
into personal abuse. The British 
public understands this kind of 
thing, however, and there are always 
the police-courts as a resource for 
the abused. After all, the best 
remedy would be the abolition of 
the anonymous in criticism. Not 
only would it lighten the effect of 
censure on the censured, but the 
public would be enabled to estimate 
the true value of the appraisement 
if Dalilah had to sign her name. 
But by the time Sampson has 
touched up Dalilah’s ‘sanguinary’ 
effusion, and indorsed it withthe 
name of a journal, incongruously 
enough (in this respect) named 
Fun, Dalilah acquires an import- 
ance not intrinsically her own. It 
is too much, perhaps, to hope that 
scorpions will take the stings out 
of their own tails, and until that 
Jusus nature occurs critics are not 
likely to render their criticisms 
pointless by affixing their names ; 
and therefore we shall have these 
spiteful little stabs in the dark and 
police-court scandals cropping upas 
often as Dalilah gets particularly 
cutting, or some sensitive gentle- 
man (such asShakespeare) objects 
to being garnished with sanguinary 
epithets. 

One scarcely sees the logic of Mr. 
Boucicault’s appeal on behalf of the 
imprisoned Fenians, when he bases 
his claim for their release on the po- 
pularity of his play the Shaughraun. 
Nodoubt the play has been very suc- 
cessful, and the gods take a lively 
interest in the escape of the hero 


and the extension of the royal 
clemency to him; but the pit and 
gallery are greatly given to sympa- 
thise with gentlemen ‘ in trouble.’ 
What is called a ‘friendly lead’ 
could always be got up on the 
spot to rescue any dramatic hero, 
from Claude Duval downwards ; 
but it would lead to considerable 
social complications if such a bias 
were accepted as an index of po- 
pular feeling. Ifwe could analyse 
the occupants of the gallery, it 
would probably be found that there 
was a considerable element in it 
which might be supposed to feel a 
kind of esprit de corps in the matter, 
just as there is always a section 
of the community which, without 
having been actually ‘ wanted,’ 
looks upon the active and intelli- 
gent police-officer as its natural 
enemy. This element would, of 
course, be the noisiest ; and there- 
fore, even taking the evidence as 
Mr. Boucicault submits it, the sym- 
pathy must be received with some 
amount of reservation. No doubt 
this consideration has been present 
to the mind of the Prime Minister, 
and explains the dignified silence 
he preserves on the subject of the 
letter. However, the Irish ‘patriots’ 
will feel that Mr. Boucicault has 
made a vigorous appeal for them, 
and the circumstance will certainly 
carry weight in America, whatever 
it may do or not do in England. 
Gliding gradually from matters 
theatrical, zé@ the classical, into 
our accustomed clerical groove, one 
is tempted to give a passing glance 
at the Westminster Epilogue to the 
Andria for 1876. This was repre- 
sented too late in the month to be 
included in the criticism of the 
comedy itself. Jokes in a dead 
language are apt to fall a little flat; 
but the burlesque Cabinet Council 
was a happy idea, and even those 
who could not follow the elegiac 
couplets could understand the ac- 
tion when the released ministers in- 
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dulged in a quasi-breakdown round 
the green-covered official table. 
Still happier was the idea of con- 
cluding their final songs in rhymed 
lyric stanzas instead of the conven- 
tional metre. A bard who annually 
consumes the midnight oil in trans- 
lating the Epilogue for the Dai/y 
Telegraph rendered these stanzas in 
the exact metre of the original. It 
must be remembered that the Epi- 
logue is not given out until the last 
night of the play, and the represen- 
tation is not over until after ten 
o'clock ; so that the translator who 
is anxious for his version to appear 
the following morning side by side 
with the original Latin in the Zimes 
has to work into the small hours, 
and currente calamo. This was the 
rendering of the song supposed to 
be sung by the President and Min- 
isters : 


THE SONG OF THE CABINET MINISTERS, 
(Translated in the original metre.) 


P. Sweetly sing our parting measure, 
Then with thee we'll take our plea- 
sure— 
Greenwich, home of beauty. 
Now the whitebait must be eaten, 
Copious draughts the banquet sweeten, 
It’s our double duty! 
( The last line of cach stanza is repeated by 
all.) 


A, Now to toil succeeds sweet pleasure ; 
Who will grudge our well-earned lei- 
sure ; 
Which of us forego it? 
Since we've heard that sweet oration 
We are due to relaxation— 
To the throne we owe it. 


Us invite the meorlands breezy, 

Whether game as sportsmen please ye, 
Or ye love deer-stalking. 

Or if wider ye’d be rangers, 

Seek the annual Alpine dangers— 
Only off be walking. 


Now, select committees over, 
Naught can vex each happy rover, 
Silent is the lobby ; 
Nor the Whip, with flageilation, 
Urges the consideration 
Of some time-worn hobby. 


Rustic mid the lads and wenches, 
Us from Opposition benches 

Frets no question thrilling, 
Not a sound, thank Heaven, reaches 
Of the very ablest speeches, 

Or of wight time-killing. 
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E. Now the wiles of Opposition 
Trouble not our blest condition, 
Stoutest hearts unnerving; 
Church and State, and all that’s legal, 
Right divine and title regal, 
While we are conserving. 


Ail. Sing we then a final measure, 
E’en as though our youthtide’s pleasure 
Blent with wisdom hoary. 
Breaking up like schoolboys —very, 
Let us do a breakdown merry, 
“ Puerorum more !" 
[ They dance round the table, 


It is amusing to look round and 
note the rows of white-chokered 
parsons hanging upon every word 
of these youthful actors—literally 
‘puerorum more. Many of them 
are old Westminsters, and feel as 
though they were at school again 
as they sit in the large dormitory 
and watch the little gods perched 
up aloft ‘claquing’ to the strokes 
of the monitors’ canes! 

Incomparably the greatest event 
of the month in the regards of those 
who only estimate the social im- 
portance of ecclesiastical events is 
the final decision of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council in the 
notorious Owston Ferry tombstone 
case. The question, cleared of 
minor accretions, narrowed itself to 
whether one who was described un- 
mistakably as a ‘Wesleyan min- 
ister’ had the right to prefix to his 
name the title of ‘Reverend.’ Thus 
baldly stated the dispute seems 
puerile enough; but it really in- 
volves the larger and more import- 
ant question as to the exclusive 
right of the Establishment to the 
title of the Church of England. 
Are the terms convertible? The 
title ‘ Reverend,’ whether we con- 
sider it one of right or of mere 
courtesy, signifies that its possessor 
is a clergyman, a minister of the 
Church. Does that apply to the 
ministers of all religious bodies, or 
only to those who have received 
episcopal ordination; that is, to 
clergymen of the Church of Eag- 
land and—let us mark this well— 
priests of the Church of Rome? 
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When we state the problem in 
these terms we see at once that the 
question goes to the very founda- 
tion of the Church of England, and 
that state of society which has 
grown up during the last three cen- 
turies on the basis of the Reforma- 
tion. Was that event simply a 
substitution of one form of spiritual 
despotism for another, with a na- 
tive instead of a foreign superior 
presiding over the hierarchy, or was 
it really the metamorphosis of the 
religious idea into a shape which 
should admit the supremacy of con- 
science, and render the exercise of 
private judgment possible? Dis- 
guise it as we will, that was the 
battle which Mr. Keet was fighting, 
in demanding that the title which 
common courtesy awards the clergy 
should not be withholden from him 
as the representative of the largest 
outlying body of Nonconformists. 
Do those communities belong to 
the Church of England, or is that 
title monopolised by the two sec- 
tions who appear once more to be 
gathering their forces for conflict, 
or, as some alarmists think, to strike 
hands and make common cause 
against Free Thought, the Roman 
and Anglican Churches ? 

Now it is quite certain that the 
line of thought and action taken by 
individuals on this question will 
largely depend on temperament 
and the intellectual calibre of mind 
which they bring to bear on it. Set- 
ting aside theirsacerdotal character, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Lincoln represent the 
two classes of views. Mr. Smith, 
the nominal respondent in the ap- 
peal, is simply an ecclesiastical 
Mrs. Harris, who, wisely perhaps, 
elects to remain in the background, 
a mere silent embodiment of the 
vis inertia. Dr. Tait is a man of 
broad and liberal views which even 
archiepiscopal experiences have not 
been able altogether to narrow into 
Establishmentarian narrowness, or 
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stiffen into sectarian rigidity. With 
an impetuosity which almost makes 
one smile—for the Fathers of our 
Church move mostly with a pon- 
derous slowness—Dr. Tait, at the 
opening of the question, jumped to 
the conclusion that an appeal to 
the bishop would reverse the deci- 
sion of Mr. Smith. The primate’s 
Presbyterian surroundings in early 
life had given a bias to his mind 
which rendered it for the moment 
incapable of forecasting the attitude 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth would 
assume in face of a question ap- 
parently so simple. 
‘Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit 
odorem 
Testa dit 

and Dr. Wordsworth, though some 
of us looked upon him as the apos- 
tle for the ingathering of the Metho- 
dists, had no notion of gathering 
them in any but his own way. 
There was tobe no mutual advance, 
no meeting half way, no policy of 
conciliation. It is precisely the 
attitude of Rome—the attitude of 
Greece too, for the matter of that ; 
the attitude of sacerdotalism al- 
ways and everywhere. The ques- 
tion, happily settled for us in the 
negative by the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council, is whether it is 
the attitude of the Church of 
England; whether the National 
Church, that is to say, is dogmatic 
and exclusive, or broad and com- 
prehensive. Clearly, if we ac- 
cept the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council as our Court of 
Ultimate Appeal, as all but the 
minutest section do, the matter is 
at rest for ever. We may say that 
the Church is a house divided 
against itself, since the chancellor 
and the Court of Arches say one 
thing, and the Privy Council an- 
other. That is not to the purpose. 
When the literal house is divided 
against itself, though the women and 
children have their say and gene- 
rally make a good deal of noise in 
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the process, paternal authority steps 
in at last and asserts itself with 
quiet dignity. That is exactly what 
has been done in the present com- 
plication. There has been a good 
deal of noise, and will be a good 
deal more ; but, as far as authority 
goes, the present decision is hap- 
pily final, and the dignified pronun- 
ciamento of Lord Cairns is worthy 
to be put on record in our brief 
annals of the time : 

‘The learned judges in the Courts 
belowseem to have thought that the 
word “ Reverend” is a title of some 
kind, and, as titles are matters of 
property, persons who claim them 
must show a right to use them as of 
honour or courtesy. It seems also 
to have been their opinion that the 
clergy of the Established Church 
had by episcopal ordination an ex- 
clusive right to the use of the word 
(unless indeed the right be shared 
by priests of the Roman Church). 
In the opinions of their lordships 
‘“* Reverend” is not a title of honour 
or courtesy ; it is a laudatory epithet. 
It has been used, not for a great 
length of time, but for some consi- 
derable time, by the clergy of the 
Church of England. It was used 
in ancient times by persons who 
were not clergy atall. Ithas been 
used and is used in common par- 
lance of social intercourse by minis- 
ters of denominations separate 
from the Church of England. It is 
therefore impossible to treat this 
as an exclusive possession of the 
Church of England. I cannot help 
adding, that if ever there was a case 
in which no possible misunder- 
standing could arise it would be 
here, where on the face of the in- 
scription it appears exactly what 
was meant. There are appended to 
the name of Henry Keet the words 
“Wesleyan Minister.” There is no 
pretence to the position of ordained 
minister in the Church of England. 
The statement is one which claims 
nothing more than what is actually 
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the fact. Their lordships are there- 
fore of opinion that a faculty should 
issue for the erection of the tomb- 
stone in question.’ 

To some persons this contention 
about the title of ‘ Reverend’ ap- 
pears sentimental enough ; but the 
settlement will doubtless have a 
vast practical effect on another 
kindred question, that, namely, of 
the intercommunion of Churches. 
Not, of course, on what has been 
exclusively entitled the reunion 
of Christendom. Dr. Pusey has, 
during the past month, spoken 
plainly enough on that point in 
reference to the Eastern Church, 
and on this occasion his words 
amount to nothing like an Eireni- 
kon. He would prefer the retention 
of distinctive differences to any re- 
union which involved their aban- 
donment. Therefore, as far as he 
is concerned—and no doubt he is 
a thoroughly representative man— 
the idea of union is at an end. 
We fall back, then, on the smaller 
and, probably, more practical 
scheme for intercommunion among 
the different Reformed Churches. 
The City Temple has—it would 
seem by accident—become the 
nucleus of such ideas; and from 
time to time Churchmen and Dis- 
senters have, timidly enough, mus- 
tered under the intrepid leadership 
of Dr. Parker. An impalpable but 
unquestionable gulf has yawned 
between the two. Is it too much 
to suppose that the chasm will be 
bridged over by this apparently 
trifling concession? A common 
title applies to ministers of the 
Establishment and those of Dis- 
senting bodies. Many of the for- 
mer, who have been induced by a 
sort of esprit de corps to stand by the 
Establishment, will now feel that 
they can pass from one branch 
to the other of the Larger Church 
of England without incurring the 
guilt of schism, without feeling the 
transition very perceptibly. In fact, 
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something analogous to what has 
been effected by the grouping of 
the different courts of law under 
one High Court of Judicature may 
possibly occur to the Church of 
England, as no very distant deduc- 
tion from this decision of the Ju- 
dicial Committee of Privy Council. 

Is it Utopian to imagine the 
case of a Christian minister ordain- 
ed, let us say, in the Episcopal 
Church of England, large-minded 
enough to say, ‘I take my stand 
on the great essentials of belief in 
the fatherhood of God and reve- 
lation by Jesus Christ. I believe 
in the immortality of the soul, 
and its future existence in a con- 
dition determined by the result 
of its worldly probation ; and hold- 
ing these fundamental doctrines I 
am ready to go into the pulpit of 
any religious body, from Unitari- 
ans upto Roman Catholics, who will 
hold out to me the right hand of 
fellowship. Admitted into such 
pulpits I will preach those doc- 
trines on which we are at one, and 
leave others to wrangle about those 
whereupon we differ’? Is such 
an idea of Catholicity incapable of 
being realised? If the man were 
forthcoming, would the sects dare 
to receive him? Some of course 
would not; but would they not by 
their refusal stand self-exiled from 
the Catholic Church? The ex- 
perimentis worth trying. Itinvolves 
the abandonment of nothing, and 
may hasten a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

But the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council has not done its 
work even now it has settled the 
question about poor little Annie’s 
tombstone. It has to dispose of 
the Devil! Is there a devil, or 
are there more than one? Why 
has no interesting heretic gone in 
for Polydiabolism ? The very name 
has the old comforting Mesopo- 
tamian ring about it. Mr. Godfrey 
Turner once dressed up the old 
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Rabbinical idea of Lilith, mother 
of devils, in some pretty stanzas 
beginning : 
‘Adam's first wife, Lilith, 
Golden-tresséd, fair, 
Devils in her likeness 
Unto Adam bare,’ &c. 

The lines are quoted memoriter ; 
and it is hardly likely that this ac- 
complished and amiable gentleman 
will revive ormodify the Manichzean 
heresy in any shape. In the mean 
time the Judicial Committee has 
to decide whether a layman is to 
be excommunicated for denying 
the devil. The denial, no doubt, 
would be inconvenient to theology, 
if allowed; indeed, it has been 
said that theologians could not get 
on at all without a good substantial 
devil. So thought the vicar of Clif- 
ton ; so thought wor his parishioner 
Mr. Jenkins; and this doubt of 
the devil was held to constitute 
him a notorious evil-liver and de- 
praver of Scripture. No doubt, 
before these words see the light, 
this question will have been settled 
too ; but even now, in its sub-judice 
condition, it is worth referring to 
as one of those minor matters about 
which Christians may well agree to 
differ without letting difference ad- 
vance to dissociation. We may 
hold widely different opinions as to 
his Satanic majesty, and yet jog 
on comfortably together. We shall 
never fix him so as to get his 
photograph by any amount of dis- 
cussion, any more than the Bonn 
Conference took us one pace nearer 
the settlement of the ‘ Filioque’ 
question by all their hair-splitting 
disquisitions about the Double Pro- 
cession. And yet it is gravely as- 
serted in that organ of orthodoxy 
John Bull that, should the judg- 
ment be adverse to him, Mr. Cook 
will place his resignation in the 
hands of the bishop, probably with 
the view of retiring to some more 
congenial sphere, where he can 
enjoy his devil in comfort. Now 
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really this is making a sacrifice on 
the shrine of the Prince of Dark- 
ness which beyond all doubt proves 
the sincerity of a man’s convictions, 
and at which one would not pro- 
voke a smile, because one is quite 
sure that it must be based on very 
deep-seated ideas of the importance 
attaching to the doctrine ; but still, 
after all, it strikes many of us as a 
doctrine which may well be left 
open. Nobody doubts that the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth com- 
mandments in the Decalogue, for 
instance, deal with plain, patent, 
unmistakable sins which society 
is interested in stamping out, and 
which every man is bound to 
eradicate, as far as he can, from his 
nature. One of us thinks these 
mutinous feelings in the heart are 
only the uprisings of the lower a- 
gainst the higher nature—pieces of 
insubordination on the part of the 
passions against the rightful su- 
premacy of conscience. That is 
how Bishop Butler would word his 
analysis. Another deems them to 
be the promptings of an evil spirit 
—the polydiabolists would put it 
in the plural, and say evil spirits— 
sweeping of unseen fingers over 
the sensitive chords of man’s heart. 
There is the point at issue ; and 
one does not envy the task of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and law 
lords who have to settle it. But 
the thing remains the same, what- 
ever the result of the analysis, 
whether we cast in our lot with 
Bishop Butler or the Polydiaboli- 
cals. Neither Mr. Jenkins nor Mr. 
Cook says that it is right to murder, 
lust, or thieve. One says fallen na- 
ture prompts these pleasant vices ; 
the other attributes them all to 
Lucifer fallen from his high estate, 
sulking, like Achilles in his tent, 
at his downfall, and taking it out 
on poor human nature. Why can 
we not leave the theory alone, and 
go in pell-mell against the resulting 
sins? There, at all events, is some- 
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thing tangible, whereas all the ex- 
communication in the world will 
never convince Mr. Jenkins that 
there is a devil; and if Mr. Cook 
resigns, he will only cling more 
closely still to the enemy of man- 
kind, and feel himself a martyr for 
his sake. 

The most crude generalisation 
of these matters makes it evident 
how tenaciously they attach to the 
speculative portion of our religious 
life, and have little effect on the 
practical. Perhaps the bitterest 
strife of all is that which now arises 
from the Burials Bill, and affects, 
so to say, the frontier-line between 
this life and the next, when action 
is passing into result. Men who 
consent to live together and agree 
to differ here cannot, forsooth, lie 
together in a common graveyard. 
They must carry discussion into 
the Silent Land, to the very limits 
of God’s Acre itself. Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies, in a brief letter to the 
Guardian, seemed to cut the knot 
of the difficulty at once, by pro- 
posing to substitute the name of 
‘cemetery’ for that of churchyard.’ 
Let it be the cemetery—the sleep- 
ing place where all hot and angry 
controversies shall be lapped in 
the same happy slumber as that 
which comes upon our departed 
ones, feeling, as we do so, that, in 
Keble’s exquisite words, 


"ER... - rest 
Our darlings on earth’s quiet breast. 


"Tis sweet, as year by year we lose | 
Friends out of sight on earth, to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store.’ 
Perhaps no sadder comment on 
such words could exist than the 
fact that Lord Amberley, whose 
name is prominent in the obituary 
of the month, elected to be buried 
in unconsecrated ground, and with- 

out religious rites. 

There is no more interesting 
social question—none which the 
well-wishers of society debate 
oftener and more earnestly—than 
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whether it be not possible to devise 
some form of faith and practice, or 
so to enlarge the limits of the exist- 
ing Church, as to include these ad- 
vanced thinkers. Whilst we are 
dubiously arguing about the per- 
sonality of Satan, and endowing 
new bishoprics with thousands a 
year for the occupants of the bench 
to widen the breach between our- 
selves and the followers of Wesley, 
and drag us nearer and nearer 
to Roman sacerdotalism, science 
and common sense stand openly 
aloof, or make undisguised breaches 
upon what they denounce as our 
supernaturalism. /s it superna- 
turalism? Is not the word a con- 
tradiction of terms? Is it not all 
rather one unbroken evidence of 
the Reign of Law? It is worth 
thinking about; for the majority 
will certainly go with the thinkers 
and the men of science. Tyndall, 
Huxley, and Froude wield a power 
beyond that of archbishops ; and 
the question of their following is 
one a good deal bigger than dis- 
establishment. It may involve 
such wide alternatives as religion 
and secularism. It is well that we 
should be prepared to face these, 
and be ‘equal to either fortune,’ 
if we are determined to dally with 
dogmatism and to stamp out all 
free thought. 

Not but what the philosophers 
can be bigoted, and so, to that ex- 
tent, unphilosophical sometimes. 
Professor Tyndall can go from Dan 
even unto Beersheba in the Church 
of Rome—or probably any Church 
for the matter of that—and find 
all barren. This is how he writes, 
dating from the Athenzeum—at 
once the very focus of wisdom and 
the head-quarters of the bishops in 
London : 

‘ Liberty is a fine word, tyranny 
a hateful one, and both have been 
eloquently employed of late in 
reference to the dealings of the 
secular arm with the pretensions 
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ofthe Vatican. But “liberty” has 
two mutually exclusive meanings— 
the liberty of Rome to teach man- 
kind, and the liberty of the human 
race. Neither reconcilement nor 
compromise is possible here. One 
liberty or the other must go down. 
This, in our day, is the “con- 
flict” so impressively described by 
Draper, in which every thoughtful 
man must take a part. There is 
no dimness in the eyes of Rome as 
regards her own aims; she sees 
with a clearness unapproached 
by others that the school will 
be either her stay or her ruin. 
Hence the supreme effort she is 
now making to obtain the control 
of education ; hence the assertion 
by the Bishop of Montpellier of 
her “ absolute right to teach man- 
kind.” She has, moreover, already 
tasted the fruits of this control in 
3avaria, where the very liberality 
of an enlightened king led to the 
fatal mistake of confiding the 
schools of the kingdom to the 
“doctor of Rome.”’ 

Among the healthier signs of 
clerical activity is the announce- 
ment of Mr. Haweis’ lectures at 
South-Place Institute for the Sun- 
day League, and at St. George’s 
Hall for the Sunday-Afternoon 
Lecture Society. His subject on 
the former occasion is ‘ Recreation,’ 
and one hopes to give a résumé of 
it next month. It is so unusual to 
find a cleric recognising the neces- 
sity for recreation in the mundane 
sense of the word. But Mr. Haweis 
is an interesting ecclesiastical pro- 
digal, who goes out into far coun- 
tries, not to waste his substance in 
riotous living, but still to give his 
spiritual father, ‘the dear good 
Bishop of London’ (as Ignatius calls 
him), infinite trouble on his behalf. 
He will get the gold ring and the 
goodly apparel no doubt one of 
these days; but at present the fatted 
calf is not killed at Fulham, and 
the elder brethren of the High and 
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Dry School are not scandalised 
by any music or dancing on Mr. 
Haweis’ behalf. 

Of course we all have our pet 
schemes and panaceas. The Bishop 
of Winchester’s—who can wonder 
at it?—as described in his recent 
‘Pastoral,’ is ‘the increase of the 
English episcopate.’ Lord Pen- 
zance, installed in the library of 
Lambeth, would stamp out all the 
ills the English Church is heir to 
in the person of the first Ritualistic 
victim to the Public Worship Act. 
The ecclesiastical world for the mo- 
ment monopolises all interest. At 
least, if Sir William Harcourt is to 
be credited, the political horizon is 
serene in the extreme. Address- 
ing his constituents at Oxford, he 
congratulated them, on the prin- 
ciple that the nation is happy whose 
annals are dull, on being citizens 
of the most fortunate kingdom in 
the world. ‘You must,’ he said, 
‘have passed a delightful twelve- 
month, and, for anything that I can 
see to the contrary, you have every 
prospect of a happy new year. It 
is impossible to be more dull, and 
I hope your felicity is proportion- 
ately great. After an inglorious 
session, we have reached the close 
of an uneventful recess. And if 
her Majesty’s Government have 
not done anything else for us, they 
have reduced at least our domestic 
affairs to the deadest level which, 
I suppose, they have ever attained. 
A Conservative member last ses- 
sion described their policy as one 
of suet-pudding legislation. From 
an opponent such a suggestion 
might have appeared uncompli- 
mentary ; but it was probably as a 
recognition of the justness of the 
image that the Minister has invited 
Mr. Salt to take his seat at the 
feast. I have no objection to suet- 
pudding when it appears as the 
garnish of boiled beef; but as a 
sole article of diet—especially when 
the dough is abundant and the suet 
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scanty—it is perhaps a trifle stodgy. 
It tends rather to the fatty degene- 
ration of politics than to the healthy 
fibre of muscularaction. The situa- 
tion in which we live calls to my 
mind the lines in which the author 
of the Dunciad celebrates the di- 
vinity of Dullness : 


‘* Say how the goddess bade Britannia sleep, 
And poured her spirit o’er the land and 


eep. 

More 7 spoke, but yawned—all na- 
ture nods ; 

What mortal can resist the yawn of gods? 

Wide, and more wide, it spread all o'er the 


realm ; 

E’en Palinurus nodded at the helm. 

The vapour mild o’er each committee crept; 
Unfinished measures in each office slept ; 
Exchanging colonels dozed out the cam- 


paign ; 
And sinking ironclads perplexed the main.”’ 


The enterprising firm which 
‘keeps a poet’ would no doubt 
complain if the established and en- 
dowed bard reserved all his sweet- 
ness for other institutions than 
their own. On the same principle 
we are inclined to grumble that our 
own Poet Laureate, while giving 
us comparatively little of his po- 
lished poetry, contributes to the 
laurels of Transatlantic magazines. 
The following sonnet (says the 
Scotsman) has been written by the 
Poet-Laureate for a new work pub- 
lished by a Boston firm, and en- 
titled Laurel Leaves : 


‘BLACK EyEs., 


There are three things that fill my heart 
with sighs, 
And steep my soul in laughter (when I 
view 
Fair maiden forms moving like melodies) — 
Dimples, rose lips, and eyes of any hue. 
‘There are three things beneath the blessed 
skies 
For which I live—black eyes and brown 


and blue : 
I hold them all most dear—but, oh, black 
eyes! 
I live and die, and only die for you. 
Of late such eyes looked at me—while I 
mused 
At sunset underneath a shadowy plane 
In old Bayona, nigh the Southern Sea, 
From a half-open lattice looked at me. 
I saw no more only those eyes confused, 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious 
pain,’ 
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PART I. 


HE was a very wild fellow, was 
John : startling were the things told 
of him at Oxford, and indeed wher- 
ever he had been. Yes, he was a 
wild fellow, but not a bad one cer- 
tainly; Fate, and a certain tragic 
element in his character and life, 
cruelly combined to make of him 
the involuntary hero of many a 
tale, dark and romantic; and 
though his friends shook their 
heads gravely when recording 
some new freak, yet he was the 
most universally popular man I 


ever knew—naturally enough, for 
his faults hurt no one but himself, 
whilst his gifts and virtues were the 
public property of all who came 
under their influence. 

It was commonly reported and 
believed that there was nothing he 


could not do. What a voice he 
had! Why, the songs he sang 
became as it were a very part of 
himself, and no one would, I think, 
care to hear them sung again by 
another. Then he was one of our 
first college oars, a dead shot, a 
capital horseman, having perform- 
ed equestrian feats that had passed 
into a proverb. That he was as 
reckless as bold, and had broken 
as many bones as could be broken 
without proving fatal, rather added 
than otherwise to his reputation. 
He was one of your bright, 
eager, restless spirits that, with the 
power of attaining to everything, 
attain to nothing. With only half 
his natural gifts, he might have 
been anything he had chosen to 
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be; whereas he was only a queer 
interesting sort of fellow, wondered 
at, admired, pitied, his exploits 
loudly boasted of, his follies dis- 
cussed rather in a whisper than 
with the contemptuous laugh that 
hails some amusing escapade of 
your commonplace good fellow. 

Quite a lion among us, what 
must he have been among the 
women! Yet he seemed rather to 
shun than to court them, though 
his name got mixed up with theirs 
more than once; and ready as we 
all were to own his power over 
ourselves, we did sometimes won- 
der why the feminine world ran 
after him so. It was not his ap- 
pearance, certainly, that could have 
attracted them: small and slight, 
even to emaciation, with red hair 
and blue prominent eyes, whose 
gaze when at its intensest gave 
you a queer feeling to meet, and 
which as a mesmerist or spiritualist 
would have made his fortune. And 
indeed, if report spoke true, its 
power Aad been exercised only too 
successfully, for his love affairs, like 
everything elseconnected with him, 
always took a tragic turn, dropping 
off into silence and mystery. 

We had been up to Oxford to 
take our degree, and had done so, 
I with credit, he with honour. It 
was our last evening, and John and 
I were together. 

He sat before the fire, looking 
into it, silent and thoughtful. I 
humoured him in his every mood ; 
indeed I think we all spoilt him, 
more or less. Looking up sud- 
denly he caught my eye ; for having 
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nothing better to do, I had been 
watching him, and was just think- 
ing what a queer face his was, with 
the red fitful firelight playing over 
the odd irregular features and into 
the large intense eyes. 

‘Do you know what I’ve been 
dreaming about all this time, 
Charlie ? 

‘Not I.’ 

‘ Of turning over a new leaf.’ 

‘Oh, indeed 

The pale face flushed, then grew 
paler still. He was evidently in 
earnest. 

* You may laugh, but I mean it.’ 

I smoked on in silence. He 
turned his gaze back again to the 
fire; then looked up once more, 
tossing back his hair with a half- 
petulant, half-defiant movement. 

‘Well, Charlie, why don’t you 
speak? You wish me well, and I 
mean to begin a new life.’ 

‘ Got tired of the old one?’ 

‘ Got tired of its waste and worth- 
lessness. I shall now begin to live,’ 
with a hard deep-drawn breath 
that I mistook for a sigh. 

Now John was quite capable of 
a high resolve, but then something 
quite out of the common must, I 
knew, have called it forth. 

‘Had a quarrel with Queen 
Esther ?’ 

It was so we called Miss Esther 
Rawleigh Crawford, a girl, or rather 
woman—for there was nothing of 
the girl about her—as famous 
among us for the wonder of her 
eyes as for the wonders wrought 
by them. Of her past little was 
known, of her parentage still less, 
and friends would hardly, I think, 
have cared to inquire into either. 
A certain old earl had, from her 
childhood, taken a paternal in- 
terest in her; and to the occa- 
sional association with him she 
may have owed the grand look 
and carriage, the soft low voice 
and quiet dignity of manner that 
seemed to speak of good birth, and 


that had at any rate gained for her 
the regal sobriquet. But the old 
earl was dead. A woman standing 
utterly alone in the world with 
beauty and fortune must bea saint 
not to be pronounced a sinner. 
That Queen Esther had eyes dan- 
gerous to look into, and a hand 
and foot to drive the wisest mad, 
was the worst we her friends ever 
said of her, readily admitting at 
the same time that she was a fine, 
impulsive, royal-hearted creature, 
who might have done more harm 
in one year than she had done in 
the twenty-four of her life. That 
among her adorers she should 
count our hero John did not sur- 
prise me in the least. She was 
just the woman to attract him 
with her dark wonderful eyes and 
strange character and ways. 

‘Had a quarrel with Queen 
Esther ?’ I repeated. 

I half hoped he had; he would 
be leaving Oxford on the following 
day, and could not do better than 
break with her altogether. 

He gave me a queer look. 

‘Something better than that, 
Charlie—an engagement. I'm en- 
gaged to Miss Crawford.’ 

‘Engaged, John! Are you mad?’ 

‘Mad! He repeated the word 
softly, more softly than I had ever 
heard him speak before. ‘ Yes, it 
is madness, I suppose ; every strong 
passion is madness. It is madness 
to be happy, and—such happiness 
to be mad ! 

The last words were but a whis- 
per of passion, too intense to be 
more than a breath. I saw a shiver 
run through him. He turned very 
pale, and let the bright auburn 
head sink languidly back against 
the chair, the half-closed eyes still 
bent upon the fire. 

‘ But consider, John, your family, 
your career. A fine leaf certainly 
to be turned over in your life’s 
history, promising well for the fu- 
ture !’ 
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He laughed, then suddenly grew 
grave, the pleasant boyish smile 
fading from his lips. When he 
spoke it was slowly and softly, the 
words dropping from him one by 
one with a certain rapture of deli- 
beration. 

‘Good advice is one thing, 
Charlie ; calculation, self-interest, 
and all that—and love, another. 
Have you never felt this, that your 
life lies in the one, that for the 
touch of her hand, the breath of 
her lips, one smile, one look from 
her eyes, you would sell your re- 
spectability, your future, your very 
life, finding it so impossible to live 
without her? Do you think that 
when she says she loves me I care 
what you or the whole world say of 
me—or “er? She loves me, Charlie ; 
she told me so, again and again, 
with her arms about my neck, that 
she never loved any one before 
except the old gentleman who was 
kind to her; but she loves me.’ 

‘ And you believe her ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe her,’ in a tone 
of such perfect rest. 

The half-closed eyes closed al- 
together, the smile deepened. I 
could but repeat the exclamation, 
mental only now, ‘ Mad, poor fel- 
low, quite mad ! 

‘Do you believe in presenti- 
ments, Charlie? I shall never 
forget how I felt when I first saw 
her, just as if ’'d known her long 
before, and it was a sudden recog- 
nition ; and she has since told me 
that she had the same feeling. 
Odd, isn’t it? But not more so 
than everything else. The fate of 
the Wortleys was never of their 
own choosing, nor did any good 
ever come of them either that I 
know of. We're a queer lot, mark- 
ed with the devil’s hoof, you know, 
and not one of us but has the evil 
eye.’ 

I could hardly tell whether he 
was joking or partly in earnest. 
Certain rumours afloat about his 


father, of whom strange and not 
altogether creditable things were 
told, led me to suspect something 
of truth in his wild words. Reason 
against it, laugh at it as we may, 


Fate does certainly seem to pursue 


some families to their utter ruin 
and extinction. 

The next day we parted; only 
for a time, however. Christmas-day 
was of course to be spent at home, 
after which I had promised to join 
him at Wortley Park. 

It would be my first visit there, 
for, intimate as I was with John, I 
had no great wish to meet his 
father —the ugly rumours afore 
mentioned having made a certain 
impression, as rumours always will. 
It was said that he had married a 
woman for her money, and then 
run through all her fortune ; that 
he had almost ruined the heir by 
the heavy mortgages raised on the 
estate ; that only the year before 
he had sacrificed the happiness of 
John’s sister—he had but the one— 
by marrying her to a Mr. Darwin, 
a bold, vulgar, reckless speculator, 
at that time a millionaire, the next 
year perhaps a beggar, in whose 
power he had placed himself. 
John dearly loved the old place 
with its family traditions, his mo- 
ther, and his gentle pretty little 
sister, yet he never cared to go 
home, and now he seemed to have 
a perfect horror of the temporary 
return. ‘You'll come, Charlie, 
won't you? Do, there’s a dear old 
feilow.’ This, with a warm trust- 
ing smile and a wistful pleading 
in the blue eyes, prevailed over 
my repugnance, and I went. 

Having always viewed Squire 
Wortley in the light of a domestic 
tyrant, the unnatural parent of our 
good old English tragedies, I was 
not a little surprised at his appear- 
ance and manners. I had expected 
—we always do expect something 
so very different from the reality— 
to find mine host big, burly, threat- 
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ening, with bristling whiskers, 
bloodshot eyes, and a voice—well, 
that of the unnatural parent on the 
stage ; whereas there were John’s 
features, and his auburn curls, the 
blue eyes, and the voice that, never 
harsh, could be so very sweet. 
Looking from one to the other, the 
strange likeness quite affected me ; 
loving John as I did, how could I 
think ill of the father he so closely 
resembled ? 

It is true that Mrs. Wortley’s 
face, plain and prematurely old, 
had in it a painful expression, worn 
and joyless ; she spoke little and 
smiled less ; and even her love for 
her son—which amounted to idol- 
atry——was only shown by the 
anxious troubled looks she cast 
upon him from time to time. Then 
too on the drawing-room wall hung, 
gorgeously framed, the painted 
photographs of Mrs. Darwin and 
her husband, telling, I could not 
but think, their own sad tale. And 
yet, in spite of this, so apt are we 
to deal gently by those to whom 
we are attracted, I could not judge 
John’s father as harshly as might 
others. 

It is many years ago that what 
I now write of happened; since 
then the seasons have undergone 
a change, and the good old Christ- 
mas weather, all frost and snow, 
is to be found only on our Christ- 
mas cards, where it makes a very 
pretty effect. But the weather that 
January at Wortley was the severest 
Iever remember. How bitterlycold 
it was! How thick the snow lay 
all around! No hunting, no shoot- 
ing; but the country was wildly 
picturesque, and, spite of snow- 
storms andalmost impassableroads, 
we spent the greater part of the 
day among the woods and hills. 

I have not visited that part of 
the country since, yet never do I 
meet with a snowstorm among the 
hills but my thoughts go back to 
those walks, and I see once more 
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before me the fair boyish face with 
its strange eyes and pleasant smile. 

It was the twelfth—we were to 
leave Wortley on the fifteenth ; and 
I remember perfectly how we sat 
together in my room, smoking, 
talking, laughing, till a late hour. 
Suddenly, in the midst of a sen- 
tence, John paused, and, going to 
the window, drew aside the blind. 

‘What a wonderful night, Charlie! 
Let’s go out and have a look at it.’ 

So out we went. 

It was a wonderful night indeed : 
through the park trees, over the 
hills, glancing in long waves of 
light down the river, was the moon- 
light, broad and full and luminous, 
bathing in a great uninterrupted 
flood of light the spot where we 
stood. Was it its reflection that 
made John’s face so white, so un- 
naturally white, that it gave me 
quite a start? It wore a strange 
look too, dark and troubled. 

‘Rather cold work this, John; 
I’m going in.’ 

He started, and shivered con- 
vulsively. 

‘I don’t like this winter moon- 
light, Charlie; not here at least. 
It reminds me of—of— 

‘Of what, John? for he had 
broken off abruptly. 

‘Of a dream I had—this time last 
year it was, I think, and—’ He 
paused again, then went on hur- 
riedly, flinging that wild troubled 
look out into the night, so tremu- 
lously white, so glorious. 

‘It was lying just as it is lying 
now, and the snow so deep upon 
the hills, and I was lying— I won- 
der what made me think of this 
to-night ?’ 

‘A dream, I laughed. ‘ Well, 
I’ve had odd ones enough, but I 
never found that they led to any- 
thing worse than a headache, or 
arose from any worse cause than 
the fact of my lying on my back. 
Dreams are all nonsense ; come in, 
John.’ 
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He turned without a word. At 
the foot of the stairs he held out 
his hand. We did not generally 
shake hands on parting for the 
night ; the movement seemed an 
involuntary one. The look in his 
eyes—intense and questioning— 
made me think there was some- 
thing he wished to say. 

‘What is it, John? 

The moonlight was still shining 
down through the great mullioned 
window upon his face. He passed 
his hand over it. ‘I don’t know— 
I forget-—never mind, Charlie. 
Good-night.’ 

More than an hour afterwards, 
going to the window for a last look 
at the night after blowing out my 
candle, I saw just below it, stand- 
ing in the moonlight’s shimmering 
wake, the figure of John. Strange 
fellow! What new whim was this ? 
for moonstruck I had certainly 
never known him before. 





PART IL. 


Ir was the thirteenth ; we sat at 
breakfast ; the post-bag had just 
been brought in. 

‘A letter for you, John, and 
from a lady. <A very fine hand too 
—ha-ha ? 

John winced, and over his face 
darkened the look that only the 
sound of his father’s voice could 
call up—a look of repugnance, in 
which I sometimes thought lay a 
shadow of fear. He took the 
letter, not from his father’s hand, 
but from that of his mother, then 
hid it away out of sight. 

The next letter the Squire took 
out was also one that was not to 
be opened at the breakfast-table ; 
I saw him slip it into his pocket, 
and I noticed that his face had 
grown pale, and had on it a set 
rigid look not pleasant to meet. 
It was an unusually silent meal ; 
what John’s thoughts were, with 
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that letter in his pocket, I could 
pretty well guess. As he rose with 
a certain nervous haste to leave 
the room, the Squire stopped him. 

‘Don’t go out, John; | may have 
to speak with you.’ 

The Squire’s voice was low and 
soft as usual; his face too had 
resumed its usual expression, gentle 
and grave; a little troubled perhaps, 
nothing more. Yet, looking into 
it, that of his son changed visibly ; 
every feature seemed to quiver and 
dilate. It was seldom he cared to 
meet his father’s eye. I had seen, 
not without surprise, that in their 
daily intercourse he carefully 
avoided it, as well as any closer 
contact; but as they now faced 
each other, standing so close that 
a hand of each rested on the chair 
from which John had risen, he did 
meet it, with a long mute gaze that 
had in it, I think, something of 
fascination. 

He went to his room, I to mine ; 
I had letters to write, and, half a 
dozen having been knocked off, I 
thought I would go and look for 
John; but, glancing towards the 
door, I saw it open slowly and 
noiselessly, and he entered. 

‘Good God ! what’s the matter ?” 

It was the look on his face that 
had startled me into the involun- 
tary exclamation. Shall I ever 
forget that look, so wild, so de- 
spairing ? 

‘ John, what is it?” 

‘What is it ?” 

He had repeated my words me- 
chanically, as it seemed, and, going 
up to the hearth, stood there in its 
warm embrace of light, so wild, so 
wan. I could see that he was 
making an almost superhuman 
effort to control himself. Poor 


John ! such self-control, life’s hard- 
est discipline perhaps, was not for 
a passionate heart such as his. A 
short fierce struggle, then he turned 
aside and dropped his face down 
upon the mantelpiece, first covering 
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it with his hand—the thin nervous 
hand I had so often clasped in 
friendship, which I should never so 
clasp again. 

I waited some time for him to 
speak, then I went up and laid my 
hand upon his shoulder ; he shrank 
a little from my touch, but I think 
it gave him courage to speak. 

‘We are ruined, Charlie; the 
old place will have to go, or we are 
disgraced—and by Aim ;’ the last 
word hissed out from between his 
clenched teeth. ‘One victim he 
had, sacrificed tohim body and soul, 
and now it is my turn.’ 

A long shuddering pause, the 
thin hand still covering the averted 
face, whilst all of strength and even 
manhood seemed taken out of the 
bent shivering form. 

Shocked, bewildered, I don’t 
know what I said ; but I remember 
how at last he slowly lifted up his 
head and turned on me his face, 
awfully white still, and drawn as if 
with physical pain. 

*O Charlie, if you could have 
heard him! I said I would expose 
him, that I would drag him to 
justice if I had to bear the shame 
with him; but I can’t—O Ged, I 
can’t! How could I repeat his 
words? they would scorch my lips 
and blister my tongue—¢he coward’ 

Poor John, he was growing wildly 
excited; his face was no longer 
pale, the red blood went leaping 
through each swollen vein, his eyes 
flashed, his right hand was clenched. 
I tried to stop him, but he would 
not hear; he passed his hand im- 
patiently over his forehead, upon 
which the great drops stood, and 
went on, following one of the blind 
resistless impulses well known to 
all those who knew him. 

‘ He showed me his disgrace, and 
then how to hide it—by my own! 
The entail must be cut off and the 
old place—the old place’—with a 
sharp desolate ring in the words— 
‘must be sold that 4e may buy it, 
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the wretch who has us all in his 
power—who holds Ella, poor little 
Ella, body and soul, and would— 
will now ruin or expose us—’ 

‘Mr. Darwin—’ 

He broke off and burst into a 
short bitter laugh ; then all at once 
he grew very still, the red flush of 
passion faded out of his face, his 
eyes dilated, his lips whitened and 
quivered ; if ever horror looked out 
of a human face, it looked out of 
John Wortley’s face then. 

Again I tried to stop him, and 
again he interrupted me, speaking 
hurriedly, though in a scarcely arti- 
culate whisper. 

‘He knows all about Esther ; 
mother doesn’t even know it, but 
he does, and he threatens that— 
that—but for ¢hat I could defy him. 
Would she hate me? could he 
make her hate me? O Charlie,’ 
with some return of the old passion, 
‘there are things that make you 
afraid to live—things of which you 
can’t see the end, that you have 
not the courage to defy or meet.’ 

Once more he passed his hand 
over the pale forehead, upon which 
still stood the great drops of agony ; 
then he sighed, and turned wearily 
to the door. 

I sprang forward. ‘Don’t go, 
John, don’t ; but he shook me off. 
‘I must go—I must be alone.’ 

He spoke sharply, almost angrily. 
I loosened my retaining hold and 
let him go. ‘Good-bye, Charlie,’ 
he said in the soft dreamy tone that 
was not unusual to him ; but, shock- 
ed and bewildered as I was, it 
seemed to reach me like some far- 
off pleasant voice of the old days 
that had no connection whatever 
with the present or its trouble. 

I did not attempt to follow him ; 
would to God I had! I listened 
to his retreating footsteps. I 
watched him from the window 
hurrying along in the snow, bare- 
headed and shivering ; but he was 
soon out of sight, hidden by an 
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angle of the building. If only I 
had not lethim go alone! If only 


I had followed him even against 
his will ! 

No sooner had he disappeared 
than, restless and excited, finding 
it quite impossible to settle to any- 
thing, I seized my cap, resolved to 
go out too, on the chance of meet- 
ing him; and I might have done 
so had I not been stopped in the 
hall by Mr. Wortley. Passing his 
room, the door opened noiselessly, 
so noiselessly that I started on 
seeing him before me. 

‘I beg your pardon, I thought 
it was John.’ 

I do not think there was any- 


thing peculiar in either his voice or’ 


look, but perhaps had there been 
I should hardly have noticed it in 
the agitation of the moment. 

‘John has gone out.’ 

‘And you are going to join him ?” 
in the low musical voice—John’s 
voice—that was always so pleasant 
to listen to. 

I may have answered, but I 
know I did not allow him time to 
add another word, anxious as he 
may have been to do so; for a rest- 
less longing had seized me to find 
John and bring him home. 

I took the same direction he had 
taken, I called him by name, I 
looked for the marks of his foot- 
steps in the snow, but it was falling 
still in large swift heavy flakes, and 
where his foot had fallen the print 
had already been covered over. 

After that first morning came 
many an hour of steady seeking ; 
but it is strange how, from the first, 
the nameless horror, that is the 
sure precursor of coming evil, took 
possession of me. Naturally the 
reverse of nervous or excitable, I 
could not keep my heart from beat- 
ing or my teeth from chattering as 
I took now one, now another of 
the snow-covered paths, looking for 
John. How I longed to catch sight 
of the slight familiar figure, I re- 
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member even at this distance of 
time! Perhaps it was the intense 
cold that had seized me. I said 
to myself that I had never been 
out in such a bitter wind, that it 
was madness in John to have gone 
far in such a snowstorm; and, 
looking and listening, I started 
at every sound, the cracking ofa 
bough, the motion of the north 
wind over the snow. 

Having at last reached one of the 
park gates, I looked up and down 
the road; not a sign of him any- 
where, nothing but snow and storm 
as far as the eye could reach. 

It is curious what an impression 
the most trifling incident will make 
in moments of great excitement. 
I remember now vividly, as if it were 
but yesterday, how, toiling heavily 
back in the teeth of that driving 
wind, I met a small boy trudging 
manfully along, an empty sack over 
his head. He might have seen 
John; he had come from an 
opposite direction to the one I had 
taken. I stopped and asked him; 
he looked up surprised, no doubt, 
that another besides himself should 
be abroad. He hadn't seen no 
one, he answered, and away he 
trudged ; but the sound of my own 
voice, the mention of the familiar 
name in a simple tone of inquiry, 
made me feel myself again, and not 
a little ashamed of having allowed 
the cold to make a coward of me. 
I could even reason now. 

What a fool [had been! Probably 
John had long since returned home, 
and | should find him in his room, 

But he was not in his room ; his 
favourite chair stood before the 
fire, which was dull and low. I 
stirred it up into a blaze, I heaped 
on coal. He liked a bright fire ; 
indeed he liked to have all warm 
and bright around him—poor John! 

He was not in my room either, 
as I had half hoped, nor in the 
drawing-room or library. The 


luncheon gong sounded, and I went 
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into the dining-room with a new 
hope. He might be there ; but he 
was not. Mr. Wortley stood before 
the fire, Zimes in hand; John’s 
mother came stealing in softly be- 
hind me. Both were so entirely 
themselves, that John’s wildhaggard 
face faded like the vision of a 
dream. As we sat down the Squire 
asked if I had found him. 

I remember well how my heart 
fluttered, and how nervous and de- 
pressed I felt as I answered ‘ No.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
slightly lifted his brows; Mrs. 
Wortley looked up and out of the 
window anxiously. As I remarked 
that it was not a fit day for any one 
to be abroad, she shivered, and 
drew the knitted shawl she always 
wore closer around her. The Squire 
heartily agreed with me, then turned 
the conversation ; and as I listened 
to his clear pleasant voice, so like 
his son’s, I thought of that son out 
in the blinding storm, with that yet 
fiercer storm at his heart. How 
could the blow that had affected 
the one so terribly, affect the other 
so little ? 

I sat facing the door, and it was 
only with the greatest effort that I 
removed my eyes from it; every 
time it opened I started nervously, 
but John did not make his appear- 
ance. 

Luncheon over, I rose at once 
to go. Turning at the door, I caught 
the Squire’s eyes fixed upon me 
intently ; in a moment the whole 
expression of his face had changed— 
it was John’s face almost as I had 
seen it last ; the trouble was there, 
try as he might to disguise it, and 
I felt sorry for him. 

All through that weary afternoon 
I looked for John; I wanted to 
get him home and comfort him if 
I could ; I could not bear to think 
of him alone, the storm around 
him, and despair at his heart. What 
he had told me had _ bewildered 
rather than enlightened me: he 


had spoken of ruin, of disgrace, 
and of something even harder to 
bear connected with Esther Craw- 
ford—some threat held out by his 
father, which he dare not defy. If 
only I could get him home and 
make him speak! I wandered 
about until dark, until it had grown 
so dark that I could not have seen 
him even a few paces off; then I 
went in. 

‘ He must be back by this time,’ 
I said desperately, as I once more 
turned the handle of his door and 
pushed it open, feeling that I would 
give some years of my life to find 
him there. Butthe room was empty. 
I did not ascertain this at first, as 
it lay in almost total darkness, the 
fire I had heaped up so high having 
gone out. As I paused on the 
threshold, listening and shivering 
too, for I was wet and chilled to 
the bone with my fruitless wander- 
ings, the only sound that broke 
the silence that reigned in that, 
and as it seemed in every other, 
part of the house was the soughing 
of the cruel north wind round the 
corner, and the soft thud of the 
snow-flakes stealing down the pane. 

‘John,’ I breathed in a half- 
whisper that I could not make any 
louder for the conviction that was 
on me that there would come no 
answer. 

Then I struck a light, and sat 
down to wait for what I so well 
knew would not come. 

How I came to feel this I hardly 
know ; one sorrow comes upon you, 
a sudden unexpected shock, whilst 
you seem to see the approach of 
another, realising it long before it 
becomes an actual fact. I /é/f that 
John would not come home, though 
I sat there waiting for him until the 
dressing-bell obliged me to move. 

Whilst dressing I still waited and 
listened ; it was for his footstep I 
listened ; but all I heard was the 
snow, its faint soft descent, for it 
was falling, falling continually. 
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In the drawing-room I found 
only Mrs. Wortley ; she looked up 
as I entered. 

‘I thought it was John,’ she ob- 
served in the low monotonous tone 
that never varied unless she was 
addressing her son,—‘ I thought it 
was John,’ she repeated, with an- 
other wistful look and a scarce 
smothered sigh. 

Poor woman ! I knew that even 
before she said it; I knew it by 
the sudden flushing up of the faded 
face. 

I told her that he was out still ; 
he had been away all day, and had 
not yet returned. I hoped she 
would express concern, or at least 
surprise ; but she only breathed 
out a faint ‘Oh! Evidently she was 
not alarmed for him; she only 
missed his presence. 

‘Such a dreadful day to be out 
in,’ I persisted ; ‘ and alone.’ 

‘I thought he was with his father. 
Mr. Wortley has been out all the 
afternoon ; he went to meet him, 
I think.’ 

A fresh hope. I seized it blindly. 
Father and son together—what so 
natural ? 

A wild gust of wind came sweep- 
ing round the house, then died 
away. The door opened noise- 
lessly, and Mr. Wortley entered. 
His wife did not look up this time. 

Lamplight and firelight both fell 
full upon his face, and again I was 
startled by its strange expression— 
so white and set, and, as it seemed 
to me at the time, so ruthless. Fa- 
ther and son Aad, then, been to- 
gether, as the mother supposed. 
Poor John ! 

‘A very cold evening,’ he said, 
rubbing his hands slowly, and step- 
ping lightly up to the hearth. 

‘Very cold out.’ 

He looked up sharply, then away 
from me to the fire. 

‘I have not been out. I was 
busy writing all the afternoon.’ 

‘And John?” 


‘John? I have not seen him. 
Is he not back ? 

What an interminable meal that 
dinner was! Mrs. Wortley did not 
lift her eyes from her plate (she 
seldom did unless John was by); 
the Squire made spasmodic at- 
tempts at conversation, and was 
gentle and courteous, as usual ; 
but it was either too great an effort 
for him to speak or for me to listen, 
and conversation flagged from the 
first. O John, how I missed you! 
—the fair boyish face, the caressing 
voice, the warm shadowy smile. 
How could things go on in their 
usual course when you were away, 
and nobody could say where ? 

So long as Mrs. Wortley was in 
the room I hesitated to speak out 
my fears; she was one of those 
weak, frail, sensitive creatures be- 
fore whom we rough men naturally 
hush our voices and our very foot- 
steps, fearing to tread too rudely 
in their presence ; but as soon as 
she had left us, I asked the Squire 
if he could account for John’s ab- 
sence. 

One moment the large blue pro- 
minent eyes fixed themselves upon 
me. He wished evidently to read 
in my face how much I knew. 

‘You saw John before he left 
home this morning ?” 

I hesitated, hardly knowing how 
far I could go without betraying 
his confidence ; then I owned that 
I had seen him for a few minutes 
only, that he had seemed much 
agitated and in great distress, and 
hardly in a fit state to be left 
alone. 

The searching eyes were with- 
drawn ; the Squire took a turn up 
and down theroom, treading lightly, 
as if afraid of disturbing the si- 
lent echoes of the house ; then he 
stopped short, and a hand, soft as 
that of a woman and deathly cold, 
touched mine, sending through me 
an uncomfortable thrill. 

‘Mr. Grey, you know John; you 
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know all his strange ways, his 
moods, his peculiarities. I cannot 
blame him; it is not his fault— 
when the fit is on him.’ 

The cold hand had been with- 
drawn, and was passed slowly and 
heavily over the white troubled 
face—white and troubled as that of 
John had been, only still instead 
of passionate, as also his voice, 
which throughout was hushed as 
had been his footfall. There are 
times when you dare not speak 
aloud. 

‘Perhaps he told you what had 
so agitated him?’ 

I felt sorry for John’s father, 
but I would not betray John’s con- 
fidence. I said that he had spoken 
vaguely of losses and impending 
trouble ; and saying it, I caught 
what sounded very like a sigh of 
relief. 

‘ Mr. Grey, my belief is that John 
has gone up to London. He spoke 
of going atonce. He seemed bent 
upon it.’ 

‘But without a word, in such 
weather, and without even his 
greatcoat or hat?’ I cried, bewil- 
dered. 

‘Poor John! poor John!’ was 
all the Squire answered me, speak- 
ing as if to himself, softly, regret- 
fully. 

‘And you really think he has 
gone to London?’ 

‘He is not back. Where is he? 
He must have gone.’ 

* But the distance to the station, 
the weather—it seems madness.’ 

He repeated the last word after 
me deliberately, and again his eyes 
sought mine. 

Had he really gone up to Lon- 
don? When alone once more I 
asked myself the question over and 
over again. Acting on a sudden 
impulse, he might have done so; 
there was no accounting for his 
strange freaks; it seemed impro- 
bable certainly, but it was a hope. 
1 would ride to the station early 
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the next morning, make inquiries, 
and telegraph thence to his Lon- 
don lodgings. He might have 
gone ; his father affirmed that he 
had, and he must know best. At 
least the hope would carry me 
through the night; and after all I 
was the only one who seemed to 
feel anything like alarm for him. 
Poor John! Worn out, no doubt, 
with the excitement and fatigue of 
the day, I was no sooner in bed 
than I fell into a feverish troubled 
doze that could hardly be called 
sleep, haunted as it was by the one 
ever-present thought of John and 
his mysterious disappearance. 

Suddenly I awoke with a start, 
fancying that I had heard my door 
open and then close softly. 

‘John!’ I cried; ‘John, is it 
you?” 

‘There was no answer ; the sound 
seemed to pass into the next room 
—John’s room—where I fancied I 
heard steps moving about, as of one 
treading cautiously. John had re- 
turned, had found me asleep, and 
gone away, unwilling to disturb me. 
I sprang out of bed, so glad, oh, 
so glad to have him safe at home, 
and went to his room ; but started 
back with an involuntary cry on 
finding it empty. The cold full 
winter moon flooded it from end 
to end, making its ghastly empti- 
ness so awfully apparent. My 
imagination had played me false ; 
I had heard no step; John had 
not returned. 

I went to the window and looked 
down upon the very spot where 
we had stood, John and I, the 
night before, when he had told me 
of his dream ; remembering it now 
I shuddered, as if it were indeed 
in some way connected with his 
fate. His tate! what could the 
cold winter moon, of which he had 
spoken and on which I looked, 
the white desolate world of snow, 
have to do with that? He was in 
London ; his father had said so— 
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in London. My very heart seemed 
to stand still, for I saw a figure 
emerge slowly from under the 
shadow of the trees out into the 
moonlight. It was John. There 
could be no mistake this time ; he 
stood just where he had stood and 
talked to me, bareheaded, mo- 
tionless, his head thrown slightly 
back, his gaze uplifted. His atti- 
tude was one of deep abstraction, 
from which he was only roused at 
last by the sharp sudden howl of 
a dog—a wild miserable sound that 
made him start and me shiver. 
He turned and entered the porch. 

I waited, expecting to hear the 
front door open and his step upon 
the stair; but I heard nothing, 
and the silence and suspense mad- 
dened me. Dressing hastily, I went 
down. At the foot of the great 
staircase, the iight shining down 
through the high mullioned win- 
dow upon his face, which, thus 
palely illumined, looked unnaturally 
wan and haggard, I met Mr. Wort- 
ley. Was he too waiting for John? 

‘ He is out there,’ I said eagerly. 

He shook his head without look- 
ing at me, or betraying either ex- 
citement or surprise. 

He followed me slowly to the 
door, and as I drew back the bolt 
and lifted the chain he put out his 
hand as if to stop me, then let it 
fall heavily to his side. He did 
not follow me out. As I stepped 
into the porch he said something, 
but his voice rang so hollow and 
strange that I could not catch his 
words. 

The wind had gone down, the 
snow had ceased, the air was no 
longer piercing, scarcely cold. I 
did not find John. At one time I 


thought I heard his voice, at an- 
other a moving shadow made my 
heart leap—shadows will take 
strangely human forms—and more 
than once I sprang forward, calling 
him by name ; but they were sha- 
dows only ; I was alone with the 
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wild white waste of snow and 
moonlight. 

The Squire, restless as myself no 
doubt, had been out, and I had 
mistaken his figure for that of his 
son. 


PART III. 


Ir John had gone to London, I 
should certainly get news of him at 
the station; so before the house 
was fairly astir I was on my way 
there, but all I heard was that he 
had not been seen on the platform, 
at the ticket-office, or in the wait- 
ing-room. Had he been there he 
must have been noticed. Ay, I 
could not but admit to myself, wild, 
weary, bareheaded, snow-covered, 
he would certainly have attracted 
notice. Poor John! 

During the journey home, won- 
dering and reasoning, the convic- 
tion grew always stronger upon 
me that he had not gone far 
from home: he might have sought 
shelter in some cottage on the 
estate; it was quite like him to do 
that, more especially when he was 
in trouble and wished to think out 
his thoughts by himself. Yes, it 
was in a cottage I should find him, 
or at home. He might have got 
there before me. I should find 
him on my return, and how he 
would laugh at me for my pains— 
laugh! Once more the wild weird 
face with its wide-open despairing 
eyes came between me and the 
clear light of heaven which had 
cheered me on. Should I ever 
hear him laugh again? Already 
our pleasant companionship with 
all its brighter memories had faded 
into the far-distant past. 

I did not find John at the Hall, 
nor the Squire either; he had 
started an hour or so before in the 
dog-cart. 

‘To look for Mr. John?’ I asked 
of the old butler. 
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Either my voice or manner must 
have betrayed my agitation, for he 
looked at me in surprise. 

Mr. John ! who would ever think 
of looking for im? Why, ever 
since he was a boy he had had his 
freaks, would go off for days to- 
gether, but no one ever thought of 
looking for him. If he wasn’t at 
home he was at the Braer Farm ; 
it was as good as home to him, and 
always had been. 

Braer Farm? yes, I had often 
heard him speak of it, and of his 
foster-mother, and of the little room 
they kept for him just under the 
eaves, where he had watched the 
birds build their nests. He might 
be there certainly. Where was the 
farm ? 

He gave me full directions ; but 
luncheon was ready, I would start 
afterwards. 

Mrs. Wortley was at the luncheon- 
table, and with that new hope of 
finding John at the farm I would 
not say anything to frighten her. 
I think the presence of her hus- 
band must in some way have acted 
as a constraint ; for I well remem- 
ber how much more communica- 
tive she was that day than she had 
ever been before. She spoke in 
her usual subdued dreamy tone, 
and softly, for she spoke of John; 
of his childhood, as mothers, more 
especially elderly ones, always will 
when left to themselves; of his 
pretty curls and ways—odd ways 
too though, and unlike those of 
other children—which led me to 
mention Braer Farm. ‘Yes, she 
said, ‘he had always been fond of 
the place; it was wild and lonely, 
and lay beside the burn; the people 
doted on him, and he was happy 
there.’ And she sighed, regretting 
perhaps that even her mother’s 
love could not make the boy’s 
home as happy as that of the stran- 
ger; then, encouraged by my evi- 
dent sympathy, she wandered back 
to the pretty curls and ways and 


wonders of his babyhood, talking 
of him as fond women do of their 
dead rather than the living. 

I hardly know with what feel- 
ings I set off that afternoon; no 
doubt I said to myself that he must 
be at the farm, I must find him 
there, that it would be far more 
natural for him to be found where 
he had so often been before than 
to disappear suddenly from off the 
face of the earth, lost within sight, 
as it seemed, of his own home. But 
if I said all this, I don’t think I 
felt it. 

Passing the stables, I noticed 
John’s favourite pointer, ‘Juno,’ 
tugging frantically at her chain. 
She stopped when she caught sight 
of me, and gave the same sharp 
prolonged howl that had so startled 
me the night before. 

I loosened her ; she had always 
been our companion in the long 
winter rambles. John was kind to 
her, as he was to every living crea- 
ture. Poor large-hearted John! 

It was a good long walk, over 
three miles certainly. When I 
reached the place, wild and lonely 
enough, and lying beside the burn, 
my heart sank, and something of 
the old dread came creeping back 
into it. If John was not there, 
where was he? 

I found both the farmer and his 
wife in the kitchen, and they stared 
up at me in blank amaze as I en- 
tered. A visit to their far-lying 
farm on such a day, and from a 
stranger! Something in the general 
aspect of things told me that John 
was not there, had not been there, 
even before I asked the question. 

No, Master John hadn’t been, 
not for ever so long ; he had been 
fond enough of coming once upon 
a time, but not of late. Wouldn’t 
I take a drop of something hot, and 
warm myself a bit at the fire ? 

All was so bright and cheerful 
there that, looking round, I did not 
wonder that to John it had seemed 
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like home ; for myself I would 
have infinitely preferred remaining 
there to going back to Wortley 
Hall without him. 

So I stayed and warmed myself 
at the fire, and answered questions, 
and listened whilst they talked of 
‘Master John.’ There never was 
such a fellow for drawing people’s 
hearts to him; why, the rough- 
spoken man and simple peasant 
woman had for him words as soft 
and kind almost as those of his 
own mother. 

It was of no use, of course, telling 
them of my fears on his account ; 
they knew nothing of his trouble, 
they had not seen his face—that 
wild, wan, despairing face—as I 
had seen it last. 

I found from what they said that 
there was a much shorter cut home 
than the one I had taken, across 
the fields and through the Wortley 
woods. John’s foster-mother point- 
ed it out to me, and then turned 
back full of commiseration at my 
being out, and alone without com- 
pany too, on such a day. 

Such a day, indeed. How often 
have I since dreamt it over again ! 
that lone dreary walk ; that deso- 
late white waste of earth and sky; 
the utter pulseless silence of the 
frozen air; the deadly cold that 
shuddered through every nerve, 
making my teeth chatter and my 
flesh creep ; the dread oppression 
of thought that went with me like 
some hideous haunting presence, 
making me hear steps behind, and 
voices where there were none. Of 
all earthly pains suspense is, I am 
sure, the most unbearable. More 
than once I regretted having chosen 
that desolate track across the fields, 
silence and space and utter solitude 
wherever I turned; on the high- 
road I could not have felt as I did 
there. Once, I remember, I stopped 
and called Juno to my side; in 
our long winter rambles John had 
never failed to recognise her com- 


panionship. ‘Good dog; poor old 
woman ! Unconsciously almost I 
had used his very words; she 
looked up at me with her good 
true eyes, and the creature’s con- 
tact and the sound of my own 
voice did me good. 

We had nearly reached home, 
having entered the wood, on the 
farther side of which lay the house. 
I could see it distinctly through 
the trees, and the lights that al- 
ready gleamed from some of the 
windows, for it was growing dark. 

Suddenly Juno, who had forsome 
time been running with her nose to 
the ground, threw it up in the air, 
uttered a low strangled bark, and 
dashed off. What a leap my heart 
gave! ‘John!’ I cried distractedly ; 
and I remember well how the rocky 
hollows echoed the cry, sending it 
back to me as if in mockery. 

Close to where I stood, on the 
spot where the dog had disap- 
peared, was a tree, whose trunk, 
dwarfed and distorted, growing out- 
ward instead of upward, overhung 
a steep rocky hollow below, and 
formed a seat—a favourite one of 
John’s, as he had himself told me 
one day when he had pointed it 
out, adding, with a laugh first, and 
then an unconscious frown, that 
he had there learnt his hardest 
tasks and battled through more 
than one dark hour. ‘It was al- 
ways to me like a friend, Charlie, 
you know,’ he had said, laying his 
hand caressingly on the knotted 
bark ; ‘it seemed to know and feel 
for me.’ Poor John! 

It was below the tree, down 
the rocky descent, that Juno had 
bounded. I knew why, even be- 
fore I followed her: she had found 
her master—dead or alive, he was 
found. 

Dead, or alive! When I knelt 
beside him, when I had lifted him 
into my arms, when I had passed 
my hand over his heart, over the 
deathly features, the trailing hand, 
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I hardly knew whether life was 
extinct or no. 

Fortunately there was a cottage 
at the entrance of the wood ; so 
leaving him to Juno’s care—how 
the poor brute licked his hands 
and whined over him !—I went for 
help. <A gate was torn up, John 
was laid upon it, and so we carried 
him home. 

As I lifted him upon the bed— 
I could not bear that any other 
hands than mine should touch him 
—I noticed with a thrill of mingled 
relief‘and horror that, though cold 
and rigid and motionless as before, 
his eyes were now open, wide open, 
fixed and staring upwards, not 
vacantly, but with an intensity into 
which seemed gathered all the 
thoughts and emotions of a life- 
time ; such a look I have often 
since thought would lie in the eyes 
of the dead, could the living soul 
speak out from the lifeless clay. 
Again and again I tried to meet 
it, to draw it down to mine, but it 
was both above and beyond me. 

How his mother received the 
news of his return I never heard ; 
I had forgotten her and all else 
but John himself. She came in 
very quietly, I remember, without 
cry or lamentation, looked into 
his face and then into mine, and 
breathed out the one word, ‘Dead!’ 

Trusting to her voice to rouse 
him, I asked her to speak to him; 
and she did so, pleading hard for 
a word or look, speaking softly 
and coaxingly as to a child. Per- 
haps it was as a child that he had 
last needed her mother’s love and 
care. But there was no response. 
I was watching him intently, but 
could detect no change, not the 
slightest movement in the sad wide- 
open eyes. She waited as if for 
an answer, then, half afraid of dis- 
turbing him, J think, took her seat 
meekly by the bed. 

The village doctor had been 
sent for, and soon arrived. He 
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seemed a sharp sensible fellow; 
and though the case evidently 
puzzled him, he took prompt mea- 
sures. All that could be done was 
done, but John’s state remained 
the same; there he lay, not dead 
indeed, but cold and lifeless as 
any dead thing; and so his father 
found him. 

It was late when he returned 
home. I sat by the bed, holding 
the pale pulseless hand in mine, 
when I felt it thrill with a faint 
convulsive movement. Startled, I 
looked up, to see that Mr. Wortley 
had entered the room. I half rose, 
but he did not approach the bed, 
or even glance towards it; he at 
once crossed over to where the 
doctor stood at the window; he 
spoke to him in a whisper; the 
answer only was audible. 

‘The fall or the exposure? It 
would be difficult to say. I have 
known a somewhat similar case— 
long exposure to cold paralysing 
all the faculties—or it may be the 
blow. Dead? No, no, certainly 
not dead. A temporary suspension 
of the powers; but the eyes are 
open, and there is life in them at 
least. Look !’ 

And slowly and mechanically, 
as it were, the father, standing just 
then at the foot of the bed, his 
back towards it, turned; and the 
look the poor mother and myself 
had tried in vain to meet he met, 
drawing it down to his as by some 
secret magnetism. Was it only life 
he saw in the eyes that were so 
like his own? 

There are circumstances con- 
nected with John Wortley’s fate 
that must for ever remain a mystery. 
Watching him, I saw a ghastly 
change pass over the father’s face. 


PART IV. 


For two days John had lain in 
the same state as that in which I 
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had found him. A_ well-known 
physician had been summoned 
from a neighbouring town, and the 
case puzzled him almost as much 
as it had done the village doctor. 
He talked very much and very 
learnedly, I remember; but I was 
far too unhappy about John to 
heed much what he said. It was 
dreadful to see him stretched on his 
bed a living corpse, the bright, 
queer, gifted companion of past 
pleasant days ; it was almost more 
than I could bear; and there came 
no change. Yes, one change there 
was: that look turned on his father 
the first evening had been his last. 

His eyes had then closed, and, 
as it seemed to us watching around 
his bed, for ever. 

Mrs. Wortley and myself watched 
byhim in utter silence. We hardly, 
I think, exchanged a dozen words 
—in his presence at least. But she 
knew that I loved her son, and the 
thought comforted her more, I be- 
lieve, than anything else could have 
done. 

The Squire troubled us but little, 
and the sick-room still less. That 
he suffered there could be no 
doubt: those last few days had 
aged him by at least ten years. 
Whenever we chanced to meet, at 
meals or in the hall, he would make 
particular inquiries, but he seldom 
crossed the threshold of John’s 
room. Perhaps the sight of that 
lifeless but still breathing form was 
too much for him; perhaps too 
he remembered ow they had 
parted. God help him! I often 
thought, if remorse is added to the 
other trouble. It certainly looked 
like it. 

Through two days and nights we 
had watched, John’s mother and 
I; but on the third, to my surprise, 
Mr. Wortley announced his inten- 
tion of sitting up with his son, and 
alone. 

I don’t know what secret instinct 
warned me not to leave the two 


alone together; perhaps I could 
not forget John’s face when speak- 
ing of his father ; perhaps his having 
been such a stranger in the sick- 
room may have influenced me, 
making of that lonely midnight 
watch a thing strange and unna- 
tural. I know I eagerly offered to 
share the watch with him, and I 
remember well the look with which 
he silenced me. Mrs. Wortley felt 
as I did, I think, for she looked up 
wistfully into my face, and then 
back in the direction of John’s 
room, as we parted for the night. 
We had learned to understand each 
other so well during those long hours 
of silent companionship: certain 
subjects were never mentioned be- 
tween us; Mr. Wortley’s name had 
never passed her lips or mine. I 
no longer inhabited my old room ; 
another had been prepared for me 
at the farther end of the house— 
for my greater comfort, the Squire 
had said in his usual grave courtly 
way. 

It is strange how vivid become 
the impressions connected with 
certain circumstances of our life. 
How vivid is still every impression 
connected with those three days! 
Even now I recall perfectly the 
aspect worn by the queer old gable- 
room as I entered it that night: 
the curtains drawn, the candles 
lit, a huge wood fire blazing away 
in the hearth. It had been John’s 
room as a boy. How often had 
he described it to me, as we sat by 
just such a fire in our rooms at Ox- 
ford! As I threw myself down in 
the arm-chair I fell a-thinking of 
those days,as connected with John 
—his popularity, his bright way- 
ward genius, the halo that had sur- 
rounded his odd sayingsand doings, 
and made him from the first such 
a hero in our eyes; and in con- 
trast came the thought of him as 
he lay there in his living death. 
But the warmth and brightness of 
the fire drew me back insensibly to 
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those old pleasant college days, 
and it was thinking of them that I 
fell asleep. Worn out, I slept 
heavily for some hours, and might 
have slept on many hours longer, 
but for a deathly chill that shivered 
through me from head to foot, and 
awoke me with a start. For the first 
time in my life I felt my flesh creep 
and the hair stand upon my head ; 
it was as if ice-cold fingers were 
passing through it and freezing it 
into stiffness as they moved. It 
was a horrid sensation, and one I 
never wish to experience again. 
I started to my feet; the fire had 
burnt down; it must have been 
the cold of the night that had thus 
affected me. Then I thought of 
John, and of Mr. Wortley holding 
his lonely solemn watch; and then 
—God only knows why—thinking 
of them there together, a horrible 
suspicion, more horrible than any- 
thing that had come before, flashed 
suddenly through my mind ; how 
arising I could never tell, but there 
it was, strong almost as a convic- 
tion. Again I saw John’s face, 
wild and haggard, as when he had 
left home three days before. I re- 
called almost his last words : 

‘ There are things that make you 
afraid to live—things of which you 
can’t see the end, that you have 
not the courage to defy or meet.’ 

The fall from that old dwarfed 
tree on to the rocks below would 
have been certain death but for 
the snow into which he had sunk. 
Had he been less afraid of death 
than life, and, brought home 
stunned and confused by the blow 
and long exposure, had he been 
throughout strong only in the will 
to die? The doctors had all pro- 
nounced his case an unnatural one ; 
they had said that if some restora- 
tive could be forced down his 
throat he might be saved; and 
again and again we had tried to 
force something between hisclench- 
ed teeth, but in vain. Was it pos- 


sible—O God !—could it be pos- 
sible that through all that horrid 
time he lived, actually lived, and 
willed and suffered when we be- 
lieved him insensible ; that he was 
dying voluntarily, inch by inch, 
rather than face his father’s disgrace, 
or the threat of which he had 
spoken with such broken-hearted 
passion? And had the Squire 
perhaps guessed this all along, or 
read it in his son’s eyes in the 
look that had met his, and which 
John had evidently resolved should 
be his last upon earth? Whatever 
wrong had been done, Mr. Wortley 
knew more about it than any one 
else ; and now they two were to- 
gether, alone together, John, in his 
utter helplessness, completely at 
his father’s mercy. 

If there be such a thing as waking 
nightmare, I was certainly the vic- 
tim of it that night: all sorts of 
horrible doubts and fears, mon- 
strous, impossible, crowded upon 
me unbidden and not to be shaken 
off; sleep, or even rest, was quite 
out of the question, and I went 
down to John’s room. 

Noiselessly I entered, but paused 
transfixed on the threshold. For 
days utter silence had reigned 
there, and now that silence was 
broken by John’s voice, the voice 
I had thought never to hear again. 
I could not see him, the curtain 
drawn along one side of the bed 
prevented that, but his words, 
sharp and hissing and distinct, be- 
cause so painfully slowand laboured, 
reached me where I stood ; my ears 
strained involuntarily to catch 
them. 

‘You knew it; I told you so. 
If I lived I should speak. You 
knew it when you found me out. 
Nothing but death would silence 
me. You were right—death for 
me, life for you !’ 

Here came an interruption, a 
murmur of entreaty or expostula- 
tion, a breathless ‘Hu-sh! that 
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echoed drearily through the room. 
I tried to move, to force my feet 
from the ground, to advance or re- 
treat, to utter a sound ; but I was 
under the influence of that waking 
nightmare still: my lips were dumb, 
my feet rooted to the spot. And 
again John’s voice, distinct, but 
so faint and tuneless, reached me 
where I stood. 

‘The snow on the earth above, 
on the rocks below; and your face 
between it and me as I fell. I 
won’t betray you. Silence in death; 
it was what you wanted.’ 

‘John, John!’ 

A smothered cry, as ofone whose 
face was hidden ; but I could see 
nothing because of the curtains. 

‘I won't betray you, and—you 
won't betray me, perhaps. No 
matter. She won’t hate me dead. 
You can’t part us. You can’t—I 
eatin” 

The voice ceased ; there was a 
low moan, a faint flutter of the cur- 
tains. 

I could bear it no longer, and 
advanced straight to the bed. I 
did not notice Mr. Wortley, though 
I knew he was there. I saw only 
John, white, rigid, motionless, as 
when I left him the previous night ; 
but with a look on his face more 
like death than anything I had seen 
there before. It was no longer pale, 
it was livid; and on the frozen lips 
and about the closed lids lay a look 
of unutterable suffering, mental or 
physical, perhaps both. He had 
evidently fainted, and now that he 
was insensible I contrived to get a 
few drops of brandy between his 
lips ; but he gave no sign of return- 
ing consciousness. 

I had him and the room to my- 
self, Mr. Wortley having gone out. 
I watched the gray dawn steal- 
ing softly in, and about sunrise 
John’s mother came in just as 
softly. I don’t think she had slept 
any more thanI had. She gave a 
faint smile on recognising me; I 
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am sure that she felt it a relief not 
to find her husband. I resigned 
to her my seat at the bedside—her 
usual seat—and as usual she got 
hold of her son’s hand, and fell to 
stroking and fondling it, and kissing 
it too from time to time. 

As daylight broadened and filled 
the room she became suddenly 
aware, I think, of the change that 
had taken place; for her eyes 
turned from John’s face to mine 
with a troubled questioning look. 

I could not tell her what I had 
overheard ; I felt somehow that I 
must not. 

What a bright morning that 15th 
of January was, I remember! how 
the early winter sun came dancing 
into the room, playing over the wall, 
over the white counterpane, over the 
pale clasped hands of the woman 
and her son that lay upon it, overthe 
white still face with its aureole of 
red-gold hair. 

At about nine o’clock we caught 
the rapid roll of carriage-wheels 
along the drive. Was it the doctor? 
He had never yet been so early. 
Mrs. Wortley went out to see. I 
waited some time, and then fol- 
lowed her. As I opened the door, 
I stood face to face with Esther 
Crawford. Erect, stately, in her 
soft rich travelling-dress, all velvet 
and fur, much as I had always ad- 
mired Miss Crawford—and where 
was the fellow who didn’t admire 
her?—I had never before been so 
struck with her beauty, so radiant 
in contrast to the darkness of all 
around. 

‘I may come in? she pleaded, 
so softly, so yearningly. ‘ His 
mother sent me to him.’ 

I moved aside, and she entered. 
Then I closed the door after her. 

On the stairs I met Mrs. Wortley. 

‘Is she with him?’ she asked, a 
flush on her cheek and a nervous 
tremor in her voice. ‘I couldn’t 
help it,’ she went on afterwards. 
‘She told me—I didn’t know— 
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they were engaged. They were to 
have been married to-day.’ 

‘I am glad she has come,’ was 
all I could say ; but Mrs. Wortley, 
her eyes turned upon the closed 
door, repeated over to herself 
several times, ‘Poor thing, poor 
thing ! and her pity for that other 
woman proved but too surely how 
much she herself suffered. 

For nearly an hour I wandered 
about the grounds, and paid my 
daily visit to Juno, who still con- 
tinued to howl at intervals through 
the night, and sat all the day with 
her look fixed upon her master’s 
window, which could be distinctly 
seen from her kennel. Poor brute, 
how well she seemed to understand 
the state of affairs! At last, catch- 
ing sight of the doctor’s gig through 
the park trees, I went back to 
John’s room. 

I found him in almost the same 
attitude as when I left him; and 
stretched beside him, encircling him 
with her arms, his face hidden be- 
neath hers, Esther. 

She lifted her head slightly as I 
entered and approached the bed. 
There was a burning spot upon her 
cheek, a strange light in the dark 
dilated eyes. ‘He knows me,’ she 
whispered eagerly ; ‘his mothertold 
me that he knew no one, but he 
knowsme. He can’t speak to me, 
but he knows that I am here ; that 
my love has reached him—my 
love! I have spoken to him of 
nothing else ; we never spoke of 
anything else when we were to- 
gether—we couldn’t. O John, my 
love, my darling, you know it! I 
never hid it from you.’ And turning 
from me back again to him, and 
straining him closer, she leant her 
face down against his breast. ‘ You 
know that for one word, one look, 
one kiss—O God! one kiss—I 
would die as—you are dying now. 
I can’t. live without you, without 
your love, your kisses, the touch of 
your hand, the sound of your voice’ 





—her own had dropped to the 
faintest whisper ; ‘they made up 
my life!’ She had raised her face 
and drawn it up to his. ‘ One kiss, 
John ; only one forall my love, for 
all the years I must live without 
you, to comfort me.’ And softly, 
slowly, with passionate lingering, 
fell her own on eyes and lips and 
curls. ‘To be your wife; you and 
I alone together, always.’ I saw 
a thrill run through her where she 
lay, her arms tight clasped about 
him, her face still bent to his. ‘I 
knew it could not be—to have you 
all my own—so much love and 
happiness. I felt it could never 
be. Only one look, John: one 
kiss. God is merciful; only one, 
and I will bear the rest ! 

A long silence, the laughing sun- 
light dancing about the room. I 
tried to see John’s face, but it was 
hidden beneath Esther’s ; her kisses 
softer, less passionate, more solemn, 
as if realising that they were to be 
the last, falling upon his lips only, 
now. But neither her voice nor 
her kisses could rouse him; she 
could not help him any more than 
we could. 

‘The doctor has come,’ I said 
hurriedly, for I had caught his step 
on the stair. 

She raised herself slowly, and let 
him go as she turned to me. How 
beautiful she was, how radiant 
still!—the crimson flush on the 
usually pale dusky cheek, the light 
in the great wonderful eyes, in 
which stood the tears so much too 
bitter to shed. 

‘I'll go,’ she said quite quietly ; 
‘but you'll let me come back. His 
mother won’t mind ; she won’t turn 
me out to-day. To-day ’—there 
was a pause; her look had moved 
from me to the window, through 
which came in ‘the winter sunlight 
so cheerily, and the song oi a 
robin, too, 1 remember—‘ to-day, 
the 15th, we were to have been 
married. I went to S— to meet 
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him. He was to join me there, 
and we were to have been married 
to-day—my wedding-day ; and so 
bright, oh, so bright!’ And more of 
despair shivered through the last 
words than in all that had gone 
before. 

She made a movement as if to 
leave him, then turned sharply 
back, and once more, her lips al- 
most touching his, and in her voice 
such suppressed despairing passion 
as I pray God I may never hear 
again, the old heart-broken cry, 
‘One kiss, John ; only one, on my 
wedding-day ! O God, have pity! 
I can’t live without that. Have 
you forgotten—that first day—my 
first kiss ? You said that the touch 
of my lips would wake you from 
the dead.’ Though her lips were 
so near to his they did not again 
touch them. On the contrary, she 
drew herself slowly away from him, 
and I think she would have left the 
room and perhaps the house with- 
out another word ; but all at once, 
as if indeed brought back from the 
dead, John raised himself from his 
pillow, his arms outstretched, the 
blue eyes wide open seeking hers, 
light and warmth and colour and 
the rare rapturous smile lighting up 
his face as I had seen it light up 
before, when he was happy, when 
he had first spoken to me of 
her. 

‘Esther, Esther! my queen, my 
wife’ And the wasted arms that 
had so long lain cold and lifeless 
beside him closed about her, draw- 
ing her down to him in their wild 
passion of embrace. 

I drew the curtain—involuntarily 
I think—upon their love and sor- 
row, and left them to it. 

Upon the landing I met the doc- 
tor, and drew him to the other end 
of the passage. I told him of much 
that had happened, of John’s sud- 
den return to consciousness. I 
wanted him to give me hope. I 
was speaking still, when a little cold 


hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
and Esther's voice said, 
‘He is dead: let me go to his 
mother.’ 
” 


* * a 


I left Wortley the next morning. 
Esther, at her particular request, 
had watched beside John alone 
through the night, and we left the 
house together. But before I went, 
Mr. Wortley requested an inter- 
view. We had not met since that 
awful midnight scene; he was away 
at the time of John’s death, gone 
to the station to telegraph for an- 
other doctor ; and in the evening, 
too worn out to keep about, | 
had gone at an early hour to my 
room. John dead, I had nothing 
to hope or fear, and could sleep at 
last. 

I shall never forget that first 
awaking to a real trouble after the 
long unbroken sleep; and before I 
was fairly awake came the mes- 
sage from Squire Wortley request- 
ing an interview. It was but a 
short one—not half a dozen words 
on my side, not much more than 
half a dozen sentences on his—yet 
it made upon me a more painful 
impression than all that had gone 
before, terrible though that was. 
From the moment | entered the 
room, John’s father did not once 
remove his eyes from my face ; it 
was as if he dare not. 

He knew that I must have over- 
heard some at least of John’s wild 
words that night ; he may also have 
had his doubts as to the extent of 
the confidence reposed in me by 
John that fatal morning. It struck 
me at the time that he had pre- 
pared his words, that he knew 
exactly what he had to say, and 
said it, his eyes from first to last 
fixed unflinchingly upon my face. 
He spoke rather hurriedly, as if 
fearful of interruption ; but I was 
too much shocked at what I heard 
to offer any. He began by say- 
ing that, fearing I might misinter- 
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pret certain words of his son's, 
overheard or confided to me, he 
felt it his duty, painful though it 
was—and how painful it must have 
been the ghastly pallor of his face 
as he spoke proved but too surely 
—to reveal what would otherwise 
have been for ever buried in John’s 
grave. Perhaps I had guessed ; 
surely I must have suspected. His 
wild doings, his odd erratic ways, 
his words, his looks—surely I, who 
knew him so well, must have had 
some suspicion of the truth? 

He did not wait for an answer ; 
heseemed feverishly anxious to have 
his say and get rid of it, and of me 
too, I thought. There was an un- 
natural glitterin the blue prominent 
eyes, so like John’s and yet so 
unlike ; a strange compression of 
the pale ruthless lips. 

‘I had hoped that the miserable 
secret never breathed for so many 
years would be buried—at least 
with him; but he betrayed himself! 
You have seen and heard too much, 
Mr. Grey, to make silence possible. 
I would ask you to forget all that 
has happened here and never al- 
lude to it, as you value his memory. 
He was not responsible for his 
words or actions; he had for years 
been subject to occasional attacks 
of insanity, brief but most distress- 
ing. I have had much to put up 
with.’ 

Mr. Wortley said more than this 
I know, but the rest is a blank. 
I could not get beyond the one 
idea. John mad—glorious-gifted, 
ill-fated John! I threw the thought 
from me with scorn and indigna- 
tion. I remembered his genius, 
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his large-hearted impulses, his win- 
ning ways, the extraordinary attrac- 
tion that drew every one irresistibly 
to him, the music of his voice, the 
genial sweetness of his smile. He 
mad! I could not recall a single 
instance in which he had shown 
any symptom of even latent in- 
sanity. Queer he was certainly, 
and original, different from any one 
else I had ever met, but—mad! 
I threw the idea from me with 
scorn and horror. But it returned 
again and again; and thinking it 
over afterwards, sadly but dispas- 
sionately, I drew my own deduc- 
tions from all I had seen and 
heard. Perhaps as a boy John 
Wortley might have been the vic- 
tim of a temporary loss of reason ; 
this would account for much that 
had come after: his strange humi- 
lity, strange indeed in one so nobly 
gifted ; the vein of melancholy run- 
ning through his wildest moods; his 
instinctive avoidance of the father 
who hated and could betray him ; 
his wild despair when speaking of 
the cowardly threat he dare not 
defy. But neither this nor any- 
thing else could account to my 
mind for certain suspicious circum- 
stances connected with John’s fate, 
nor for certain words I overheard 
on that last night of his life. God 
forgive me if even in thought I 
have wronged the guiltless! 

John dead, his sister, Mrs. Dar- 
win, was heiress te the estate. The 
trouble, disgrace, ruin of which 
John had spoken, and which had 
driven him to his fate, did not fall 
upon the family. 

Was it his death that averted it? 
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Il, THE COURT THEATRE, 


CLosE to that unkempt, neglected 
patch of enclosure—a square it is 
not—yclept Sloane Square by an 
amiable courtesy, is to be found an 
elegant house, devoted to comedy, 
which has been named the Court 
Theatre. This is one of the few 
happily-named houses in the me- 
tropolis, though the appropriateness 
is felt more than itcan be described. 
There have been many blunders 
in these theatrical christenings, 
which have been fraught with actual 
disastrous consequences to the for- 
tunes of the enterprise itself—wit- 
ness the chequered fate of the 
luckless Opéra Comique, whose 
name, foreign, difficult to sound, 
and unintelligible to the crowd, has 
been as unfortunate a choice as 
that of Mr. Shandy’s Trismegistus. 
The ‘ Court’ has a pleasant savour, 
and hints at refinements of asso- 
ciation as well as of locality. We 
are apt to think of a palace being 
close by; of fine ladies and lords 
patronising it; of some light, gay, 
airy entertainment, fit to lay before 
a king. 

It has, perhaps, been long since 
forgotten that its walls once echoed 
the periods of a dissenting clergy- 
man and the nasal twang of the 
uplifted hymn. The present dress- 
circle was indeed the gallery ; and 
though sundry little excrescences 
of a profane kind, labelled ‘ Pit,’ 
‘Boxes,’ and the like, have been 
added on externally, the roof ter- 
minates in the old bald triangle 
invariably associated with some 
form of Bethel or tabernacle. There 


was an intermediate stage when 
the edifice, scarcely at all modified, 
did duty as a rude theatre, where 
pieces were performed after trans- 
pontine principles. The present 
handsome interior dates from the 
reign of Miss Litton, when the 
whole—save the mere shell—was 
reconstructed. Hence we have 
now the glittering, somewhat gaudy 
interior in the favourite ‘Gunter- 
esque’ style—rich with the colours 
and treatment of sugar-plums and 
confectionery. It has been already 
shown why this fashion of decora- 
tion is unsuited to the drama—a 
fashion now too deeply seated to 
look for any hope of its being 
abolished. It may be worth con- 
sidering, however, that the ‘gew- 
gaw’ interior requires to be ‘done’ 
again in three or four years, all 
this gilding and finery growing 
shabby and tawdry in a short space 
of time. But of all the barbaric 
fashions for lighting, the most odi- 
ous isthenow prevailing ‘ sunlight’"— 
that suspended furnace which flares 
and blazes in the roof, responsive 
to the line of smaller furnaces in 
front of the stage. There is some- 
thing eminently rude and coarse 
in these accompaniments of the 
modern theatre. The glare is so 
strong and unrefined, the shadows 
cast so black and inharmonious, 
the colours made so inobtrusive, 
while the distribution of the light 
itself is exceedingly partial and 
offensive. The whole is a raw de- 
vice, unworthy of our state of as- 
sumed civilisation. Here we find 
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a violet curtain and Mr. Prinsep’s 
drop-scene. It represents the vesti- 
bule of some great chamber in a 
palace, its walls covered with a 
mauve tapestry ; while a vast door- 
way rises in the middle, against the 
side of which a man-at-arms leans, 
his halbert in his hand. The whole 
is effective as a pleasing picture, 
very richly and solidly painted. 
But there is more in the question 
of drop-scenes than might be 
dreamed of in the philosophy of 
audiences. 

The curtain, as we have seen, is 
the undefined barrier that separates 
the practical world from the land 
of fancy and romance. Before it 
rises, we have known nothing of 
the airy dreamland behind ; once 
it falls, we are thrust out of Eden’s 
gate like the Peri. With the drop- 
scene is associated no such ideas 
of exclusion ; it is simply a mark 
of interval—a temporary screen 
set up while changes are being 
made. These different functions 
determine what should be the 
character of each.. The curtain is 
for the audience; the drop-scene 
for the stage. The latter, therefore, 


should be of a rather festive kind, - 


and partake of the character of the 
other scenes ; it és, in fact, a scene 
used as a screen. It should thus 
partake of this character, and be 
scene-like. The system so com- 
mon, by which a heavy roller is 
hauled aloft, rolling up the canvas 
as it goes, is one of the clumsiest 
conventions of the stage. The 
roller is out of all proportion to 
the material rolled, and generally 
lands on the floor with a huge 
‘ thud,’ or ascends, as at the Court, 
with laborious wheezings and creak- 
ings. Sucha scene should be drawn 
up, like that of the Royal Italian 
Opera: this is the natural and ap- 
propriate course. By this means 
the picture is removed from view 
in a natural way, instead of mak- 
ing its lower portions disappear 
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first, as is the case with the roller. 
What should be depicted on this 
screen is another important ques- 
tion. M. Garnier, the architect of 
the new Paris Opera, has reasoned 
the matter out on logical principles, 
and arrives at the conclusion that 
a painting in imitation of a curtain 
is the most suitable shape, on the 
ground that it is the proper adorn- 
ment of what performs the functions 
ofacurtain. This is plausible ; but 
it will be seen that the rich satin 
folds, cords, and gold fringes which 
are usually painted—as in the case 
of the Covent-Garden house and 
the Princess’s—are quite discordant 
with the smooth canvas surface, 
which has no folds or fringes. A 
picture presented as such is un- 
questionably the proper decoration ; 
and it should be set in some kind 
of border, to show that it is in- 
tended as a picture, and not to be 
confounded with a scene. It is a 
plain surface or screen; and such 
surface should display something 
that may entertain the eye. But 
such a picture rolled up from the 
bottom—the figures, ruined temples, 
&c. being cut in half, as it were 
—presents a grotesque spectacle. 
Tested by these principles, Mr. 
Prinsep’s rich and mellow bit of 
painting, his door and reposing 
warder, are incongruous. It is a 
scene, not a picture. It is painted 
with a certain verisimilitude, so as 
to fill the space, and make the 
audience believe that it has before 
it a doorway and guard, the effect 
being bold and solid. The bell 
rings ; the massive doorway begins 
—not to ascend, but to lose its 
lower portion; the limbs of the 
soldier are cut away, his ‘torso’ 
alone remaining— all which pro- 
cesses have a most disagreeable 
and incongruous effect. The sur- 
prise, too, of this solid bit of work 
turning out so unsubstantial reacts 
upon the scene then disclosed, and 
fatally suggests its unreality and 
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canvas character. This shows that 
scenic art is still in a rude state. 
The first company that was form- 
ed here showed the value of sound 
managerial judgment—that it is not 
materials that are wanting, but the 
selection and combination of such 
materials. It was, in the main, 
new to London ; yet within a short 
time was revealed a freshness and 
spirit that would hardly have been 
looked for in the elements of a 
metropolitan stock company. Itwas 
well balanced, and had all the plays 
selected been as well chosen as the 
few that fitted the company, the 
Court would have remained one of 
the pleasantest theatres in London. 
First, room for that excellent 
comedian, that face mantling with 
open humour, rippling in eddies of 
the old-fashioned mirth, bubbling 
in rich, oleaginously emollient 
eddies, until the eyes are al- 
most submerged, though twinkling 
all the brighter: need we say that 
we allude to the ever-diverting 
Hill! Furnished with proper cha- 
racters, such as have a capacity for 
development—not with profiles or 
sketches which generate nothing— 
the true comic nature sprouts in 
all directions with endless variety ; 
a genuinely broad situation being 
in itself a challenge to the per- 
former to luxuriate in a humorous 
fecundity. This amusing being is of 
the line of Munden: there is a de- 
lightful flexibility in the muscles of 
his face, a geniality or congenial 
enjoyment, a sharing with the audi- 
ence, which is so superior to the 
laborious ‘face-making’ of some 
of our leading comics. ‘This 
‘gaiety,’ as it may be called, or the 
approaching of the work in good 
Spirits, is the first charm of the low 
comedian, as it was also of the 
light comedian in the old days of 
comedy—days to which the fer- 
formance of Jack Palmer and others 
belonged, who did not so much 
think of what they said as of the 
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mood in which they said it. Just 
as in society we meet some gay, 
unselfish, ‘agreeable Rattle,’ who 
is so ‘pleasant’ over the dinner- 
table, as often talking nonsense 
as sense. 

What is to be so relished in our 
Mr. Hill is his pleasant unobtru- 
siveness—that is, the absence of 
that laborious enforcing of the jest, 
as though it were a trust committed 
to him of which he was charged 
at his peril to make the most. 
With him the speech is the charac- 
ter ; he is one of those actors z/o 
play with their bearing or demean- 
our. Most actors may give the 
tone proper to the situation, or the 
emphatic gesture that expresses 
the emotion ; but how few think of 
the delicate effect produced on the 
figure, either unconsciously or 
when the emotion has taken full 
possession of the soul! This can 
best be described by an illustra- 
tion taken from the case of another 
actor, Mr. Phelps. When playing 
Wolsey, how often have we seen 
the querulous side—the lifted 
shoulders, contracted almost gro- 
tesquely—the tottering step and 
quavering voice !—all official and 
established tokens, to show that 
there is an old prelate present, and 
suffering. But what was to be 
noted in Mr. Phelps was the air of 
crushed and hopeless dejection ; 
the soul shrunk within itself, and 
therefore causing the body to 
shrink: no animated gestures ; 
everything drooping and _ fallen. 
This air came of itself, and follow- 
ed from the tone ofmind into which 
the skilful performer had put him- 
self. So with our humourist: he 
is always so much the character 
that it influences his walk, air, the 
curve of his back, and himself geve- 
rally; for there might be nothing 
special in any one speech. In a 
natural humourist there is always 
something characteristic—in the 
walk, clothes, motions—which is 
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the manifestation of the spirit 
within ; in the artificial humourist 
the exhibitor is only intent on his 
outside range of devices: thus he 
cannot take count of these ele- 
ments, nor, if he did, could he 
produce them. 

The most enjoyable of our co- 
median’s performances is the well- 
known Vesta’s Temple, a piece, 
I believe, of Danish or Swedish 
origin, and in which the essential 
element of an exquisitely humor- 
ous situation is found. The piece, 
as is well known, turns on the 
troubles and _perplexities of a the- 
atrical manager who has to work 
almost single-handed. Anything 
more fresh or amusing has not 
found its way to the stage for many 
years; and though there have 
been many pieces dealing with the 
same idea and life behind the 
scenes, these have merely imitated 
or reproduced the vulgar incidents 
of that life with a laborious accu- 
racy, and without fun. In this 
instance the really grotesque sides, 
which escape all but the nice eye, 
have been seized on. Everybody 
will recall with delight our come- 
dian, as he sits at the wing, behind 
the scenes, dressed in the diadem 
which z// tumble off, and which 
he ‘sticks’ on anyhow and every- 
low ; his flashing the lightning ; 
prompting ; calling for the ‘vir- 
gins’ to goon. The whole charm 
was in the genuine and nervous 
anxiety of the actor to get through 
all these labours himself, and make 
everything go well. The victim, 
as he sits on his stool and prompts, 
in his Roman toga, his face turn- 
ing to look after the other matters 
with equal claims on -him, will 
always be recalled with delight. 
The situation at the end, where the 
manager’s troubles are brought to 
a climax by the departure of one 
of the actors, who supported the 
part of a ‘ heavy father,’ and where 
areal angry parent comes on the 


stage to look for his son, who had 
run away and joined the corps, is 
one of the most diverting conceiv- 
able. His angry objurgations are 
taken by the audience to be part of 
the play—the more he gesticulates 
and threatens, the more they ap- 
plaud his acting ; and this stroke 
is not the least humorous of the 
whole, on account of what is thus 
conveyed—his natural behaviour 
is thus received for the reason of 
its being the dest acting. 

Excellent too as a bit of cha- 
racter is Mr. Hill’s favourite idea 
of complacent stupidity that is well 
satisfied with itself. But all good 
acting is thus complex, or com- 
pounded of different or even op- 
posing sentiments. The average 
modern player usually concentrates 
himself on the single emotion that 
his part appears to describe. This 
is a fatal snare, and at the same 
time a capital test of histrionic in- 
stinct. Thus it is that Iago and 
Joseph Surface are so often per- 
formed as insinuating hypocritical 
villains, the hypocrisy being, as it 
were, piled on again and again. 
Yet both have their gay and agree- 
able sides, or they would not have 
been so successful in their objects. 
Young Marlow is both shy and im- 
pudent. But a better illustration 
could be drawn from two interpre- 
tations of Digby Grand, one of 
which, from a neglect of this prin- 
ciple, lost much effect. This result 
came about through a misconcep- 
tion of that excellent performer, 
Mr. W. Farren, who is usually cor- 
rect in his views. No one, how- 
ever, would have believed that it was 
the character which had achieved 
such success in Mr. Irving’s hands. 
The character was that of a self- 
ish, querulous old dandy, and was 
clearly modelled on that of Little 
Dorrit’s father. Mr. Farren made it 
realistic; his selfish bursts were all 
in earnest ; his anger was genuine; 
no veil interposed between those 
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mean emotions and the spectator. 
The effect, therefore, was repulsive, 
or rather the display was as direct 
as that of instinct in animals. The 
dramatic interest was all lost; as 
it seemed a puzzle that all about 
him, the interesting daughters, &c., 
should be anxious to minister to 
his humours. Now Mr. Irving, with 
a nicer instinct, saw that such a 
character in real life has at least 
a sort of shame or instinct suffi- 
cient to keep him from display- 
ing his selfish nature in this gross 
style. He accordingly interposed 
an airy bonhomie—a mimicry of 
unselfishness or faint querulousness 
as of one persecuted. He made it 
appear that, as from habit, he im- 
posed on himself, as it were; he 
had good emotions when they did 
not conflict with Azs interest. All 
this is human nature, and no one 
could hesitate in pronouncing which 
of the two readings was the correct 
one. But to return to Mr. Hill, all 
this being afrofos of complexity in 
humour. 

In that strange frolic, the English 
version of the Chapeau de Paille, 
how excellent was that deaf uncle 
Bopaddy, with his stupid curio- 
sity, his good-humour, his utter un- 
consciousness that he was thought 
a bore, his earnestness, and, above 
all, his unobtrusiveness, which in 
its effect is more obtrusive than 
either the persistent efforts of the 
genuinely obtrusive! His voice 
too is thick and unctuous, the true 
low comedian’s voice; and his 
chuckle of self-enjoyment, in the 
character ofa henpecked husbandat 
seeing his wife suffer inconvenience, 
really contagious. Unfortunately 
dramatists have taken to supplying 
him with replicas of this one pat- 
tern of the ‘bothered uncle ; it is 
assumed that our comedian must 
be deaf, stupid, and henpecked to 
the end of time, with the probable 
result by and by of mannerism and 
a stunting of his powers. 
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In its short span of existence the 
Court has enjoyed some ‘ palmy’ 
days, and perhaps its chief triumph 
was during the run of that amus- 
ing political skit, the Happy Land. 
Nothing more festive or exhilarat- 
ing could be conceived than the as- 
pect ofthe glittering theatre towards 
nine o'clock, when the stalls began 
to fill with ‘ swells’ from the clubs, 
and with noble dames and their be- 
tulled daughters. It was like an ‘At 
Home :’ flowers, perfumes, an aris- 
tocratic languor and indifference, 
and a glow of colour. Then up 
rose the gay drop-scene, and the 
gigantic Barry, somewhat less im- 
posing than in Sadi/, when she, 
in her shining casque, led on the 
Amazons at Covent Garden, appear- 
ed as goddess. Presently arrived 
the three statesmen— Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Lowe, and Ayrton — per- 
sonated by Fisher and Hill and 
Righton. This was really a laugh- 
ter-moving performance ; and the 
excellent fashion in which the ap- 
pearance and manner of the poli- 
tical gentlemen were copied was 
something wonderful. The Cham- 
berlain, it will be recollected, had 
interfered, in the usual ludicrously 
impotent way, and had decreed 
that the faces at least of the states- 
men were not to be mimicked— 
thus showing how profoundly ig- 
norant he was of dramatic art. A 
better likeness could be conveyed 
by the spirit than by any physical 
means—just as the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses mimicked Scott 
in the description of the fire, 
not by copying his particular or 
favourite phrases, but by writing as 
he would probably have done on 
the subject. The mimicry went 
on all the same, the droll Hill si- 
mulating the ‘blinking’ manner 
quite as well as though he bore 
caricatured white eyebrows ; and 
Fisher counterfeiting the stiffened 
back, the abrupt spasms, and jerky 
manner of the illustrious Premier. 

Oo 
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This harmless fooling produced 
more genuine fun than any official 
piece. Unhappily after the first 
quarter ofan hour it began to flag— 
the subject was not worked with 
that luxuriance of humorous fancy 
of which our French brothers seem 
to have the monopoly. Our breth- 
ren indeed they are, though they 
do not hold us theirs ; for we use 
a brother’s privilege, and wear their 
coats and studs and sleeve-links 
when we go to dramatic parties, 
and with an amazing effrontery say 
to the guests, ‘How do you like 
my new coat?’ 

Here we meet that most re- 
fined of actresses, Mrs. Kendal, 
née ‘ Madge’ Robertson—graceful, 
chastened, pensive, and tender, and 
yet vivacious and sférituelle. In 
most pieces she is found playing 
with her agreeable companion, 
Mr. Kendal. This sort of rela- 
tionship does somehow interfere 
with dramatic illusion ; and though 
we grow accustomed to it, and the 
fact of an interesting pair thus play- 
ing together excites sympathy, yet 
this feeling no doubt distracts us, 
and sets us perpetually correcting 
our theatrical impression. This is 
felt even more when husband and 
wife are played by husband and 
wife, as we then think how curious 
the coincidence is. More inappro- 
priate is it still when father and 
daughter, as was the case of Charles 
Kemble and his daughter, perform 
lovers. It is to be noticed that 
any piece in which this pair per- 
form becomes elevated in tone and 
feeling. The lady herself is one of 
the few ‘charming actresses’ whom 
it is pleasant to look on even apart 
from performance. Her eyes are 
full of a roguish malice, and at the 
same time are soft, with a charming 
shyness, while her mouth breaks 
into those half- mocking smiles 
which are a treasury in comedy. 
Her voice has a music in it, and 
gains a not unacceptable piquancy 
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from a slight lisp. Her attitudes 
are most graceful. It will be easily 
seen what parts she is fitted for 
with such qualifications. Her style 
is not substantial enough for tra- 
gedy or passion, and in all her 
efforts in this direction there has 
been a something artificial, labo- 
rious, and painstaking, which did 
not go to the heart. Neither was 
her performance in those curious 
dramatised fairy tales of Mr. Gil- 
bert so successful as the critics and 
even the public would have us be- 
lieve. They always seemed of a 
forced kind, and rather laboured, 
while the humour, like that of ‘art 
critic,’ &c., was rather dreary. His 
blank verse, however excellent to 
read, is thin and diluted, and is 
inferior to Mr. Wills’ vigorous lines. 

The presenting a fairy tale on the 
stage appears to be trenching on the 
domain of pantomime, and our 
author was no doubt anxious to 
impart a certain originality by his 
treatment. This, as we know, con- 
sists—according to a little specifi- 
cation of his own—in treating a 
supernatural element after natural 
principles ; that is, by composing 
a drama of the ordinary materials— 
passions and caprices—thus making 
the situation supernatural and the 
characters human. 

It is only necessary to state this 
to see what an undramatic contra- 
diction is thus introduced, and how 
false is the motive of interest. The 
conclusion the spectator presently 
reaches is, that the supernatural 
element is an excrescence and de- 
tracts from the interest, and that 
with a little more trouble an ordi- 
nary play could have been made 
out of the materials. Here we 
are required to imagine that people 
have got on magic cloaks, which 
are invisible to the naked eye, while 
others are made to shake this gar- 
ment, and fold it up carefully, and 
lay it by—as was lately done in 
Eyes and no Eyes—or when the 
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audience is told that persons walk- 
ing about are really invisible, and 
the whole plot turns on real figures 
being arbitrarily presumed now to 
be ‘invisible,’ now visible, as the 
occasion serves. That there is 
something primitive and even in- 
fantine in this system is unques- 
tionable ; but it is worse, in that it 
is utterly inconsistent with the illu- 
sions of the stage. 

Now Mr. Planché, who has also 
dealt with fairyland, has proceed- 
ed on a more harmonious system. 
Mr. Gilbert’s is part of that lower- 
ing or ‘realistic’ method which is 
based on the false theory that the 
stage is to be a scene of imitation 
and reproduction of ordinary life, 
instead ofa selection ofall thatis ex- 
cellent and beautiful. Mr. Planché 
accepted his fairy legend as it was, 
and elevated it adeve human na- 
ture, working out of it all that was 
elegant and graceful ; naturally pre- 
suming that the raison d'étre of a 
legend, if it be tolerated at all, is 
that it is a choicer and superior 
state to humanity. Mr. Gilbert is 
described as the inventor ofa fairy 
comedy; but more true and logical 
workmen in the same line are those 
diverting writers, Meilhac and Ha- 
lévy — Offenbach’s merry men — 
who have turned the pagan legends 
into burlesque, with the palpable 
aim and result of degrading them 
below humanity itself. 

Long ago, when Miss Robertson 
was little more than a débutante in 
London, and was playing at the Hay- 
market in Mew Aen and Old Acres, 
Mr. Dickens used to speak with en- 
joyment of her piquant ways and 
natural acting as the young lady of 
this piece. Here, indeed, is her 
proper sphere; her style having 
scarcely breadth enough for the 
great ladies of the old comedy— 
dames that exact a certain solidity 
of physical gifts as well as a large- 
ness of style. Here it is that that 
acting by figure and demeanour— 
the being the character, in short-— 
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becomes necessary. No amount of 
clever point and emphasis in the 
quips and repartees of such a per- 
son as Lady Teazle will supply that 
broad handling which comes only 
from study, instinct, and ‘ feeling’ 
the part to ‘the very end of the 
nails.” There is a ‘ reserve’ in play- 
ing such parts, an art of saying 
nothing but of conveying a great 
deal, which is as important as say- 
ing much, At a dinner-party, for 
instance, there may be some guest 
who speaks but little, but what he 
says impresses more favourably than 
the agreeable man of the party, who 
is entertaining the whole company. 
Her Lydia Languish is perhaps the 
best of her characters; this was in 
the Haymarket days,when the Chip- 
pendales, Compton, and others were 
of the company—a sound, matured 
vintage, ‘long in bottle,’ healthy to 
imbibe. It is extraordinary how 
much a performer loses by being 
withdrawn from such wholesome 
surroundings. For the really good 
actor is set off and improved sen- 
sibly by being with other good 
actors ; whereas your common vul- 
gar player longs to be ‘ star’ and to 
be surrounded by ‘sticks.’ These 
agreeable Kendals, I frankly con- 
fess, do not appear to me the same 
in this new setting, not, however, 
from any fault of theirs. A very 
sensible writer, lately describing 
the inimitable Palais-Royal ‘roupe, 
shows how this companionship 
benefits : 

‘ Eight first-class low comedians 
at present form the bulk of the 
merry company, and their respec- 
tive names are in every playgoer’s 
mouth—Geoffroy, L’Héritier, Hy- 
acinthe, Brasseur, Gil-Perez, Las- 
souche, René Luguet, and Madame 
Delille. Worthy successors of the 
old Palais-Royal troupe, in which 
Ravel and Grassot preéminently 
figured, they have been many years 
attached to the staff of the house, 
and are never likely to leave it, 
however enticingly golden engage- 
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ments may allure them elsewhere. 
They have become friends and 
chums, and know one another so 
intimately, that they play to and for 
each other as much as for the au- 
dience. Wags and wits withal, 
every man of them, they “ gag” to 
such an extent that the author 
oftentimes does not recognise his 
own dialogue, though he is fain to 
admit that the additions and sub- 
stitutions never detract from the 
success of the piece. Moreover, 
each of these actors has made him- 
self a “ character,” in which he has 
become incarnate, and which ad- 
heres to him so closely, like a se- 
cond nature, that in private life he 
must be ata loss to decide when 
he is his real self{—when playing on 
the stage or when attending to his 
business at home. Geoffroy is the 
father of a family whom everybody 
dupes—honest, simple, sometimes 
choleric, but always ready to for- 
give before the curtain falls. L’Hé- 
ritier is another father of a family, 
but less simple, addicted to galli- 
vanting and getting himself into 
scrapes, prone to believing that 
young ladies have fallen in love 
with himself instead of with his 
purse, and in turn driving the audi- 
ence to doubt of his sincerity when 
he expresses repentance, and makes 
vows of amendment in the last act. 
Brasseur is the buffoon of a hun- 
dred disguises, always ready with 
new quips, jokes, and antics, but 
ever the same arch, sarcastic, good- 
for-nothing personage, who leads 
others into mischief, but comes 
safely out himself. He especially 
excels at enacting some selfish and 
dissolute but cool and cunning old 
man—lawyer, usurer, retired trades- 
man, or what not; and it isa study 
to watch his play of features in any 
scene where he is asked to part 
with money. Hyacinthe, whom 
Nature has endowed with a splen- 
didly-developed nasal organ, plays 
ypantaloon to him, and generally 
das to bear the brunt of his strange 
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jinks as well as ofhis pitiless gags. 
Gil-Perez, who has a voice that 
rings through his nose like the 
blare of a tin trumpet, plays the 
parts of unsuccessful lovers, jilted 
wooers, &c. Luguet is inimitable 
in the character of young husbands 
over whom conjugal difficulties are 
hovering; and Lassouche is the 
unrivalled embodiment of the 
French man-servant—slothful, fa- 
miliar, grumbling, and meddle- 
some, but, oh, how cute and ready 
to assist in unlawful enterprises !’ 

This little sketch has a deeper 
meaning than might be supposed, 
for it points to the advantages 
gained by an established company 
with traditions, such as was found 
at the Haymarket before the asso- 
ciation was so unhappily broken 
up, and the last chance for forming 
a national theatre lost. 

Mr. Gilbert’s latest performance, 
Broken Hearts, is based on the 
loves of a dwarf, a literal Quasi- 
modo, and those of young ladies 
in ‘a desert island.’ It is always 
easy to follow the author’s rather 
mechanical process. The passions 
of all the parties being unrecipro- 
cated, our writer casts about for 
various suitable modes of compli- 
cation or ‘inversions.’ Make the 
young ladies, in default of the 
natural objects of affection, select 
inanimate ones, a sundial and a 
fountain; and by an arbitrary 
exercise of arrangement cause a 
living lover to have the power of 
being invisible, and then speak and 
reciprocate the ladies’ love in the 
characters of sundial and fountain. 
Again, in the average dramatic 
order of things, a ‘twisted’ or 
‘crumpled’ dwarf is as unlikely 
to find his passion reciprocated as 
an inanimate object. So it would 
be a surprise if it could be con- 
trived in some fashion to make 
him figure as the object of love. 
He gets possession of the magic 
veil, hides his crumpled form, and 
thus succeeds in playing the part 
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of a lover. All this should be 
the subject of some very delicate 
fanciful poem; but it is curious 
how it should find its way to the 
stage. The ‘situation’ ofa young 
girl pleading reasonably to a stiff 
sundial set up in the middle 
of the stage, embracing it even, 
had an almost ludicrous air; and 
some of the audience seemed to 
think it was intended asa droll illus- 
tration of young waywardness or 
flightiness, and tittered in sympa- 
thy. Mr. Gilbert is very clever, 
and has written with much genuine 
humour; and he must see that 
when he insists on such far-fetched 
conditions as the basis of his plots, 
he removes his pieces from all sym- 
pathy and coherence. He has a 
sort of fancy for asking the audi- 
ence to believe that persons walk- 
ing about the stage are invisibée. 
The Palace of Truth turned on 
this postulate; Ayes and no Eyes 
had much the same element. Any 
dramatist who is allowed to use 
the supernatural conditions of the 
fairy tales would be able to pro- 
duce some very singular compli- 
cations, and the audience might 
be next called on to imagine Mr. 
Kendal as a centaur, with the legs 
and body of a horse, while in 
reality he was moving about before 
our eyes on his own proper limbs. 
And this would simplify what 
must be a grievous embarrassment 
to Mr. Phelps, the ass’s head that 
Bottom assumes. It is really a 
pity, in the dearth of writers for 
the stage, to see clever men so 
led astray by a hobby. All these 
complications—if he must have 
them—are within his reach on the 
ordinary terms; and if he must 
deal with hunchbacks, let him 
study Victor Hugo’s pair, and he 
will see what an infinite variety 
of dramatic intricacy the ordinary 
round of human nature will supply. 
At the same time there is a certain 
‘humour ’—odd as it may sound— 
in this seeking out of strange in- 


versions. This humour displays 
itself freely in his less formal 
efforts—in a most delightful vein 
of satire, free as it is natural. And 
the diverting Zria/ dy Jury shows 
what he could be capable of in 
this direction. Let all this tender 
delicate work be kept for ‘the 
closet ;’ and let one of our cleverest 
and most capable writers address 
himself to satire. There are follies 
enough, especially in female so- 
ciety, whether in the ballroom or 
on the rink, that he could deal 
with in bold and vigorous style. 
Proken Hearts has brought for- 
ward a young actress of extraor- 
dinary promise and refinement— 
Miss Hollingshead—who has re- 
vealed an unexpected tenderness 
and grace. She had already ‘ made 
her mark,’ as the cant phrase runs, 
in Mr. Aidé’s amusing comedy, in 
which she played the conventional 
young girl of comedy. ‘There is a 
sympathetic charm about her that 
seems to win the audience at once. 
But too many of our young ac- 
tresses have assumed, as their 
models in all that concerns the- 
atrical affaires de ceur, the little 
armoury of pertnesses and piquan- 
cies which have distinguished he- 
roines like her of the 7wo Loses. 
Yet this is but a middle-class type. 
There is nothing elevating or really 
sentimental about the procedure. 
It is an accurate copy of the feel- 
ings and manners of the young 
girls that have, in cathedral and 
garrison towns, to make the world 
their oyster, which, with their looks, 
they have to open. Now it can 
never be sufficiently iterated, or 
kept in mind, that what is present- 
ed on the stage should be the best 
selection and combination of the 
various kinds ; and there is no plea- 
sure or advantage in the transfer 
to the boards of what may be seen 
at any time in daily life. In 
painting, the common painter who 
would paint, say, Hercules and Al- 
cestis, will get the conventional 
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models to sit, and the conventional 
draperies, tocombine what he thinks 
an effective grouping. The result 
is an arrangement copied from 
what has been before his eyes. 
Now Mr. Frederick Leighton, in 
his fine picture on the same sub- 
ject, went on a different principle— 
everything in the picture selected 
as the loveliest and most perfect 
of its kind. The limbs in draw- 
ing and delicacy are beautiful ; the 
tones and colouring the same ; the 
draperies a feast; and under all 
an exquisitely tender sentiment. 
From this ‘selection’ and combi- 
nation of all that delight the eye 
the result must be that of refine- 
ment and beauty. Now this distinc- 
tion represents the difference be- 
tween the higher and lower modes 
of acting. Miss Hollingshead, 
either from nature or cultivation, 
has the very charming gifts of a 
voice most musical, and an admir- 
able enunciation. It is an enter- 
tainment for the listener to listen 
as she declaims verses. Her atti- 
tudes are graceful, and she is un- 
affected and simple in style. In 
addition there is an air of bright- 
ness and sparkle about her face, 
and bearing which really causes 
the other actresses beside her to 
have quite a faded air. A series 
of good plays, fertile in the turns 
of character, would develop her 
into a first-rate actress; but she 
may be allotted some meagre 
Amy or Polly of the ‘comedy- 
drama,’ the genuine ‘ walking young 
lady,’ the Sir Gilbert’s or Sir John’s 
daughter, who will have to walk in 
and out of the conservatory ; and 
it will be hard to struggle against 
the influence of such upas-trees. 
Glimpses of this ‘selected’ re- 
finement may be found in some of 
the old theatrical portraits. There 
we can see what marks of intelli- 
gence and grace the constant act- 
ing of good comedy parts will 
leave upon the face. The fade 
vacant faces we see in the sta- 
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tioners’ windows prove that the 
intellect lies dormant below, and 
that there is nothing to rouse the 
disused faculties. Crowds have 
gazed in admiration at the admir- 
able Abington, now at Burlington 
House. What a miracle of thought- 
ful sauciness! what a reserve of 
deliberate raillery waiting provo- 
cation to break out !* 

An excellent actor, who formerly 
was one of the pleasant Prince of 
Wales's ¢roupfe, now directs at this 
house—Mr. Hare. We can hardly 
ever dissociate him from those 
rather querulous, expostulatory el- 
derly country gentlemen, so many 
of whom he has presented to us. 
We cannot readily forget his fin- 
ished picture of the foreign noble- 
man in Ours, or Sir John Vesey in 
Money, or the Scotch baronet in 
Mr. W. Collins’s play, or that other 
country gentleman in JZ 7. Sam 
Gerridge, which was little more 
than a cardboard profile, was filled 
out by his art into a rounded and 
coloured figure. When Mr. Cogh- 
lan’s well-intentioned but slender 
piece Lady Flora was produced at 
the Court Theatre, the foreign 
element was reintroduced, specially 
for Mr. Hare's benefit ; but it was 
still an outline cut out in the Bristol 
board. All the characters allotted 
to him hitherto have been of a 
rather meagre kind, and the Meis- 
sonier-like style, which the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre has impressed 
upon all its members, causes this 
style to appear almost trifling when 
transferred to « larger area. On 
the other hand, as in Mr. Coghlan’s 
case, where a style that deals in 


* Mrs. Noseda of the Strand, in the 
true spirit of art, has had this fine portrait 
engraved from the original picture. Ama- 
teurs will be glad of this news, as this por- 
trait belongs to a class that are company in 
the study and library ; as we have only to 
raise our eyes to meet those of this lively 
malicious lady opposite. There is some- 
thing so spirited and even unusual in this 
reproduction of an almost classical work, 
instead of the usual politicians and bishops, 
that it is worth recording the fact here. 












large broad effects is transferred 
to a small area, there is a tendency 
to cramp the performer's talent ; he 
wants air and room in which to 
move his arms. A style like Mr. 
Hare’s, however, requires one essen- 
tial: it should have a solid charac- 
ter to work upon; otherwise the 
effect is very much like one of 
those elaborate pen-and-ink draw- 
ings which have consumed weeks 
of labour, and the result of which 
is rather ‘scratchy.’ I always feel the 
deepest sympathy for this admirable 
and finished performer, who is so 
often forced to give us these pen- 
and-ink etchings, and with which he 
does somuch, Let some one of our 
numerous and flourishing adapters 
look out for one of the fine French 
comedies, and fit Mr. Hare exactly. 
There is Malle. de la Seiglizre, in 
which Thiron makes so much of an 
arrogant old nobleman, who is so 
selfishly proud that he can be in- 
solent to the man who has bought 
his house and estates, and by whose 
sufferance he is allowed to stay. 
This motive is worked out readily 
and with abundant details, and is 
really a contribution to the analysis 
of human character. Any one who 
had seen it acted at the French 
Comedy has actually had his stock 
of knowledge increased ; he has 
learned much, and his memory has 
beenenriched bya pleasant episode, 
to which he finds himself looking. 
Or there is the capital Gendre de 
M. Poirier, in which the trader 
has got for son-in-law a duke, 
and which would suit Mr. Hare 
admirably. For a good comedy 
company one or other of these 
pieces would be invaluable. But 
the adaptation should be performed 
with skill. Thus, in a piece re- 
cently produced at this theatre, the 
differences of national character 
were overlooked, and gave rise to 
the following sensible observations 
in a daily paper : 
‘ All the essential features of the 
original have been retained; but 
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A Quiet Rubber is not free from 
the common fault of “adaptations,” 


‘that apparently imperfect corre- 


spondence between the motive and 
the deed which arises generally 
from difference in habits of thought 
and social customs. It is no light 
thing under any circumstances for 
a son to slyly administer chloroform 
to a trusting father. In the recog- 
nised moral code of the French 


Jeune premier, filial obedience is not 


to be thought of under any cir- 
cumstances. Young heroes on the 
English stage, on the contrary, are 
not expected to carry, and would 
even be despised for carrying, love 
and respect for a father so far as to 
commit flagrant breach of promise, 
because a hot-headed parent has 
lost his temper and provoked a 
partner at whist into the utterance 
of offensive expressions. Hence it 
was that on Saturday evening the 
son’s production of the little vial, 
coaxingly and insinuatingly held 
under the nose of his father in the 
arm-chair, wore the aspect rather 
of a grotesque and unjustifiable 
practical joke than of that solemn 
and reluctant resort to a desperate 
expedient which in the French 
theatre was wont to extort sup- 
pressed murmurs, amidst which the 
words, “Ah, gue Cest beau!” could 
occasionally be distinguished ; and 
when the English actor, restoring 
the vial to his side-pocket, ad- 
dressed his sleeping father in the 
words, “ Forgive me if I dare thus 
to arrest even for a few moments 
the current of your existence,” the 
position of affairs necessarily ap- 
proached dangerously near to that 
quality which proverbially adjoins 
the confines of the sublime.’ 

The public is indebted for so 
many pleasant hours to Mr. Hare, 
that it sees with regret that he does 

not provide his talents with all the 
advantages they deserve. He could 
do a vast deal more than he has 
hitherto done, and might fairly be 
ranked with some of those great 
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French comedians, whose style is 
so like his own, if he had but the 


advantages of good pieces which - 


they enjoy. 

But the character that recuts to 
the memory when we think of 
Mr. Hare is certainly that of the 
meagre Beau Farintosh in Schoo/. 
Here everything was harmonious. 
The little spare figure—rather 
dwindled about the shoulders—the 
vacuity, the earnestness and eager- 
ness, the ‘ fidgetiness,’ were all 
admirably given and true to na- 
ture. So was the restless searching 
for the eye-glass, which always 
found its way to the back, and 
which was sought in the waistcoat, 
and sought vainly. This was a 
very delightful and original sketch. 
Within the last few weeks he has 
appeared in the little delicate piece 
just alluded to, adapted from 
the French, in which he plays an 
old gentleman with great elabora- 
tion. This trifle illustrates the 
destructive violence of the process 
of adaptation in a very satisfactory 
way. Even the very titles stand 
for different meanings. In the 
French it is a game of Aiguet—a 
much more exciting thing,and more 
a part of social life than a rubber ; 
for ‘wo play instead of four. Our 
English adapter naturally _bor- 
rows it as he would any usage of 
a foreign country. With this sys- 
tem, everything natural and original 
is departing from the English stage. 
Our dramatists, accustomed to rely 
on this aid, cannot use their own 
faculties, like swimmers who can- 
not do without corks. 

Connected with this house— 
though for a short period—was 
that vivacious spirited comedian, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, who, after 
playing some unimportant parts at 
other theatres, associated himself 
with that lively little piece Brighton. 
He is certainly to be admired in 
this part for his good spirits, his 
genuine assumption, and his un- 
flagging energy. The word ‘agree- 
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able’ perhaps best characterises 
this performance. He has all the 
rare gifts of the light comedian ; a 
bright intelligent face, a sprightly 
manner, mobile expression, and a 
light active figure. The eye ofthe 
spectator likes to rest on gifts 
such as these ; it loves earnestness, 
youth, animation, and vivacity, be- 
cause these qualities inspire some- 
thing of the same kind. There is 
nature—great gift of all—in his 
playing, as well as freshness, and 
possibly something of the airi- 
ness of the incomparable Charles 
Mathews. To him, with due train- 
ing and discipline and the perform- 
ing with good performers, he might 
turn out no unworthy successor. 
Alas, there is none to dispute 
the succession with him! But a 
course of such pieces as Brighton, 
which are boisterous and lack re- 
finement, would be prejudicial. 
Coarse and rude efforts will become 
the rule, and the bright and airy 
touch gradually disappear. 

This piece came to us from 
America, where it bore the title of 
Saratoga, and was duly reshaped 
and altered for the English market 
by Mr. Frank Marshall. There 
was an amusing dispute between 
the author and adapter (or shaper), 
though there is conviction irresist- 
ible that the hero was never born 
in the United States, but came 
from the Palais Royal. It is curi- 
ous how effectively this little piece 
illustrates the radical vice that 
underlies adaptations. The fan- 
tasticincidents, the hero transferring 
his affections from one lady to 
another—carrying out a sort of a/- 
Jresco adventure—might be per- 
fectly suited to the springs of Sara- 
toga, its casinos, vast hotels, and 
gardens. But the idea of transfer- 
ring such dégagé scenes to Brighton, 
to a town, to the Grand Hotel, had 
the result of introducing a general 
improbability, and made every in- 
cident forced. 


ZTIF. 





RAMBLES ON THE BYWAYS TO HEALTH. 


No. 


Goop health once lost is not often 
regained by a short cut or any 
royal high-road. We have usually 
to try and struggle back towards 
it across rough unpleasant ground, 
and along roundabout byways not 
always easy to find or easy to keep 
upon when found. Narrow tortuous 
little paths too are these, encum- 
bered with innumerable obstacles 
in the shape of self-denials and 
restraint, and beset by perpetual 
pitfalls and gaps, for ever tempting 
one away out into the broader and 
smoother track, but still leading 
more safely than the wider way (if 
persistently pursued) to the most 
enviable condition of existence. 

It is said that ‘man is not re- 
sponsible for his character, but that 
he is for his diseases; and, in 
touching upon the smaller facts 
that may assist in the pursuit or 
preservation of good health, this 
saying comes to mind, and most 
assuredly a great deal more might 
be done by a due attention to 
them than is generally supposed. 
Care and the exercise of common 
sense in the management of our 
mental and bodily appetites and 
functions will help to establish 
naturally sound constitutions, and 
go far towards restoring and setting 
up weakly or broken ones. The 
doctors of the modern school will 
readily indorse these words; the 
faith in drugs is not what it was 
fifty or even twenty years ago, and 
more than ever will the old maxim 
now hold good, that ‘a man is either 
a fool or a physician at forty.’ 

It may be said that theoretically 
simple systems of hygiene are sound 
enough ; but that by those persons 
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living in the world they cannot be 
followed, and that practically such 
individuals only can attain to per- 
manently good health who are 
blessed with sound constitutions. 
Experience teaches the contrary. 
People who, as the saying goes, 
can eat and drink anything, often 
break up or down sooner than 
those who, from the first, have had 
to be constantly on their guard. 
Nothing can be more significant 
than such a fact; and when we 
see, as may often be seen, human 
beings with weakly constitutions 
up to the age of thirty, thencefor- 
ward gradually develop into tho- 
roughly healthful, if not robust, men 
and women, it seems to be conclu- 
sive that to the care in small mat- 
ters which they have had always 
to take of their health, this result 
is due. 

Moreover, does it not show how 
prone Nature is to right herself; 
how readily she will help us to 
become thoroughly healthy if only 
a chance be given her; how in- 
deed health, and not disease, is 
what she is striving for? Where 
the delicate ones, on the other 
hand, have disregarded so-called 
simple rules of health, where they 
have obstinately and _ persistently 
attempted to do what the stronger 
appear to do with impunity, they 
have become confirmed invalids to 
the end of their shortened days. 

With rational means of living at 
hand, there need be no great diffi- 
culty for the healthy to ketp well, 
or at least to maintain that nega- 
tive state which is, after all, the 
state commonest to most of us, 
and which may be characterised 
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as not being ill. For absolute 
perfect health almost ceases after 
childhood ; the wear and tear which 
the passions, the cares, and the 
intellectual labours of life create 
always detracting in some degree 
from the highest state of ‘ condi- 
tion.’ With those, however, who 
have lapsed into the invalid, their 
true course back to health lies 
amongst the byways solely. A 
rigid diet, with a constitution that 
is naturally (or which has been 
put) in good order, certainly is not 
demanded; but until so desirable 
a condition is reached, of course 
great regard must be paid to what, 
when, and how we eat. Personal 
experience and a keen observation 
alone can teach us what nourish- 
ment agrees with us best, and 
what habits give that nourishment 
its best chance ; and the wariest 
watch through a long period may 
be inevitable before a right adjust- 
ment is attained. People in ill- 
health will go on for years doing 
the most prejudicial things without 
the least consciousness of their 
folly, appealing to one nostrum 
after another, when perhaps, by 
striking into one of the byways 
to health close at hand, they would 
find themselves on the only true 
road. But because the way ap- 
pears so simple, and requires re- 
straint in such petty things, they 
overlook it, and go floundering on 
with a sort of vague hope of find- 
ing some royal road which will land 
them at their goal without costing 
them any self-restraint or care. 

Any doctor who is not able to 
cure them by some special drug 
which will enable them to go on 
pursuing the lives to which they 
have beenaccustomed, to eat, drink, 
and be merry as usual, is condemn- 
ed as an ignoramus: the ‘ magic 
pill,’ in short, is what they want, 
and they will thus continue a course 
of habits and feeding utterly fatal 
to amendment. 
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Medicine may aid, no doubt; 
but your confirmed habits, being 
prejudicial, must be altered to give 
it a chance. If you have been 
under the conviction that without 
a glass of toddy or the like you 
would not get a wink of sleep, or 
that unless you had a cup of tea 
and a morsel of toast before you 
attempted to rise in the morning 
you would not have strength to go 
through your toilet, or that without 
a glass of port-wine a couple of 
hours after breakfast you would 
not be equal to anything all day, 
or that ‘ five o’clock tea’ is the one 
thing worth living for,—it is pretty 
evident that if you are out of 
health, and refuse to forego these 
or a hundred similar indulgences, 
you may indeed ‘throw physic to 
the dogs.’ 

You have a propensity to be ill: 
the first thing you have to try and 
do is to get a propensity to be 
well; and this of necessity takes 
time. Alterative drugs won’t do 
it, unless you revolutionise your 
system of living. Because a habit 
is confirmed, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose it must of necessity 
agree with you: it is the greater 
reason, probably, for its not agree- 
ing with you. It and its kindred 
may be the very causes of the 
stomach’s rebellion, and why ‘ that 
storehouse and the shop of the 
whole body’ behaves so perversely, 
—craving food which it rejects on 
receiving, giving no hint when it is 
satisfied, being ungrateful for any 
indulgence, despising what is good 
for it, and insisting on what is hurt- 
ful. 

Discipline alone could have pre- 
served order and rule, just as it 
will now be the only means of re- 
storing them ; and if you have not 
determination enough to enforce 
it, don’t hope to find a cure at the 
chemist’s. 

Desultory advice this perhaps, 
but byways are generally zigzag, 
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and are not trimmed and hedged- 
in by definite boundaries ; common 
sense is supposed to keep you on 
the footpath, and, there being no 
milestones, you must always rely 
on it for telling you how far and 
at what pace you are travelling. 

‘Who leads a good life is sure 
to live well,’ says the old song; 
and in the same sense ‘ living well’ 
means ‘goodliving ;’ forby no means 
does it follow that what is generally 
understood as good living is in it- 
self hurtful ; for it is quite as pos- 
sible, under certain conditions, to 
live as wholesomely at a table de- 
pendent on a cordon bleu for its 
attractions, as at one where boiled 
mutton and turnips, or roast beef 
and potatoes, are the staple fare. 
Of course it is the exercise of the 
art of living wholesomely which 
should make us, to a certain ex- 
tent, independent as to whether 
the fare be sumptuous and high, 
or plain and simple. For however 
excellent the food, rich or plain, 
if eating and drinking be carried 
on regardless of certain facts out- 
side the quality and nature of the 
food itself, every viand we partake 
of may disagree with us. 

In these days of general informa- 
tion, most people are aware, even 
without any scientific knowledge, 
that the mind has a most direct in- 
fluence on the stomach, that the 
stomach reacts upon the mind, and 
that the two, linked mysteriously 
together, act and react one upon 
the other with unfailing certainty. 
Digestion thus obviously to a great 
extent will depend on the state of 
mind in which we sit down to a 
meal ; and as good health is more 
dependent on good digestion than 
upon anything else, it is conclusive 
that if we are worried, perplexed, 
or sad, our health suffers to some 
degree — suffers through imper- 
fect digestion. Hence it is that 
a repast partaken of in cheer- 
ful society, and with pleasant sur- 
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roundings, is more likely to agree 
with us, and add its due quota to 
our healthtul condition, than ifeaten 
in solitude and gloom. 

For amoment it may be as well 
here, consequently, to point out that 
it is not sufficient always merely to 
set the bread-winner down to& good 
dinner. If he has been hard at 
work, battling during the day with 
the perplexities and difficulties in- 
separable from daily life in whatever 
calling, his meal, if it is to do him 
all the good it should, must be a 
cheerful one ; and it is as mucha 
part of a loving wife’s duty to meet 
him with smiles and pleasant words 
as it is to give him his soup hot 
and his meat cooked to a turn. 
Nay, although disappointment in 
the quality of the viands—a tough 
steak, a tepid sole — will check 
much more than is thought the 
process of digestion, even when 
spirits are good and appetite keen, 
it will not be so prejudicial to the 
healthful assimilation of food as 
will be dolorous tales of domestic 
cares or the announcement of bad 
news. Whatever trials and sorrows 
have to be faced, dinner-time and 
the time immediately succeeding it 
is not the time to grapple with 
them, or dwell upon the means by 
which they are to be surmounted. 
If your digestion be a ticklish one, 
these, and such as these items in 
the art of living, should not be over- 
looked. Give at least the food 
which is necessary to sustain us the 
chance of doing so to its utmost. 

Again: highly animated discus- 
sions, lapsing often into virulent 
arguments, are distinctly prejudicial 
at meal-time ; for temper, if ruffled, 
will retard digestion as fatally as 
damped spirits will. In a word, 
there is no byway to health more 
directly useful and generally worth 
sticking to than that by which we 
can have our meals in peace and 
comfort, if not in absolute gaiety ; 
but it is one so often neglected, 
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that it really would seem as if, in 
nine cases out of ten, the fact was 
not worth thinking about. 

The great essential, as has been 
said, for securing good health is 
securing a good digestion ; and as 
throughout life there should be a 
time and place for everything, with 
everything in its place, in the ra- 
tional conduct of life there should 
be no great difficulty in assigning 
to pleasant circumstances, events, 
and themes their proper piace and 
time—/hat time being essentially 
dinner-time. 

Repose, again, most people un- 
derstand, by their natural prompt- 
ings, to be desirable for a while 
after meals. And yet how much ill 
health arises from a disregard of 
this patent fact! Quite as much as 
from a disregard of that one, not 
so generally acknowledged, viz. the 
necessity of a little repose before 
the meal. Strong or even rapid 
exercise, with the attendant heat of 
the body and excitement of the 
nervous system, puts the digestive 
functions out of gear; and to give 
them their fair chance to help us to 
our health, they should be allowed 
time to recover themselves before 
being called upon to do their 
work. 

Difficult maxims, it may be said, 
for energetic busy people to adopt. 
Very likely; but if you can’t adopt 
them, don’t be surprised if you get 
out of health, and don’t expect to 
find a dinner-pill that will render 
you superior to their neglect. You 
must be your own doctor if you 
want to keep or get well, and the 
pharmacopeeia that you must rely 
on is surely not difficult to under- 
stand if it be difficult to follow; and 
it is difficult to follow, no doubt. 
Still it is a byway that can be more 
often travelled along than is sup- 
posed ; for who does not constantly 
and gratuitously exert himself im- 
mediately after meals, sit down to 
them fatigued and hot, indulge in 
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lugubrious words and thoughts dur- 
ing them, court sad news, and other- 
wise prejudice his digestive powers 
in ways which, by a little thought, 
could be all avoided ? 

Only when mischief makes itself 
actively felt, and health gives way, 
are they regarded; and, alas, not 
even then with an eye to their due 
importance. 

Further: tight garments (the 
wearing of which is sadly prevalent 
among women) in themselves na- 
turally create difficulties; but in 
combination with stooping, leaning 
forward, &c., after a meal, they be- 
come positive obstacles to the pass- 
age of the food through the stomach. 
People in robust health do not need 
of course to attend imperatively to 
these and the rest of the trifles 
treated of in this paper, though in 
the end they must suffer by neglect 
of them ; but to the less strong, or 
the valetudinarian, they are of the 
highest importance. 

‘ Nobody ever repented of eating 
too little,’ was the sage remark of 
an old gentleman on the verge of 
ninety, next to whom the writer 
had the pleasure of sitting at dinner 
the other night. The host was press- 
ing him to take more, and urging 
him in the usual phrase, ‘Why, you 
have eaten scarcely anything ! 

Now it is to be assumed that the 
old gentleman’s words indicated 
one of the byways to good health, 
along which he had travelled 
through his long life, and to which 
he owed his present remarkably 
hearty condition ; so it was sug- 
gested to him interrogatively that 
he had always been a small feeder. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘ ever since 
I was two or three-and-twenty; up 
to that time I was a weakly fellow 
enough, and I used to make the 
great mistake of trying to eat and 
drink as much as I could, in the 
hope of becoming strong. All my 
friends and the doctors backed 
me up in my error; but fortunately 
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I found it out in time, and “knocked 
off”—as your modern slang has it 
—more than half my usual amount 
of food and stimulants. I gave up 
the idea of making myself strong, 
and merely strove to make myself 
well; and so I was contented with 
eating just as much as I could di- 
gest, and no more. Of course it 
took a little time and experience to 
discover the precise limits; I could 
not adopt the golden rule of always 
leaving off with an appetite, be- 
cause I never began with one; but 
by persistently erring on the right 
side I got hold of one of the great 
secrets of life—the secret of know- 
ing when one has had enough ; and 
after a year or two I became so 
much better, that I used to find 
myself keenly ready to eat at meal- 
time, and by degrees actually ac- 
quired an appetite. Then, once 
found, I never destroyed it, but al- 
ways determinately rose with a feel- 
ing that I should like to eat more. 
Naturally the temptation for a while 
grew greater as my digestion grew 
stronger ; but I was firm; I did 
not behave ungratefully to my sto- 
mach, and immediately presume 
upon its increased powers by over- 
loading it: I did not live to eat, 
but only ate to live ; and behold 
me! I have no need to be very 
particular as to what I eat, even at 
my time of life; I have only to be 
careful not to eat too much.’ 

* Here indeed is the secret of a 
great deal that is amiss with many 
of us. We are in the habit of eat- 
ing too much, more than our di- 
gestive powers can tackle, and that 
which is not assimilated more or 
less poisons. The system becomes 
overcharged, and gives any latent 
tendency to disease within us every 
facility for developing itself. The 
question is, not so much what to 
eat as what quantity to eat; and 
nothing but a sharp look-out kept 
by ourselves upon ourselves can 
give us the answer. 
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The difficulties of this watchful- 
ness chiefly arise in an inverse ratio 
with the necessity for encountering 
them. Strong people with good 
appetites, and to whom a mouthful 
or two more than they want does 
comparatively little harm, are told 
when they have had enough by 
simply finding their appetite ap- 
peased; whereas the delicate, to 
whom, on the other hand, a super- 
fluous quantity of food, however 
slight, is deleterious, have no such 
guide. 

Often their appetite only comes 
with eating, and it seems to in- 
crease for a while as they go on, 
until they are reminded of their 
transgression by a sudden sense of 
discomfort, a sense of fullness and 
oppression, and only, in fact, when 
the mischief is done. 

Clearly, therefore, there is no 
safety for these unfortunate per- 
sons, except, as the old gentleman 
said, ‘in persistently erring on the 
right side ;’ and it is to be sup- 
posed that the most definite rule 
that could be given on the matter 
would be, ‘ Leave off the moment 
you feel you want more.’ 

Diet, undoubtedly, is in a great 
degree responsible for our health ; 
but people who have good living at 
their command are chiefly called 
upon to regulate the quantity they 
partake of. Most of their viands 
and drinks will be wholesome in 
themselves ; not much concern 
need be felt on that score. Natur- 
ally, exceptions to this doctrine 
arise; but, as a rule, the food which 
most of us eat is sufficiently good 
to free us from any anxiety on that 
point, and, considering that statis- 
tics and history show life to be 
longer in the nineteenth than it 
was in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and that we are a better- 
grown race of beings than our 
ancestors, it is but fair to assume 
that what we live upon is ofa more 
wholesome kind than that which 
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sustained life two or three hundred 
years ago. 

That particular diets and regi- 

mens act as specifics upon certain 
states of the health, of course, is 
true ; but only in particular cases, 
and to nothing like the extent that 
is often imagined. It is the knock- 
ing off of excess, as the old gentle- 
man said, that is the real specific 
for putting us right when things 
disagree with us; otherwise one 
might believe that we could regu- 
late our faculties by eating of, or 
abstaining from, especial viands ; 
and that the story current in a 
weekly journal some time ago, 
about memory being strengthened 
by a diet of bread-and-treacle and 
the brains of hares and hens mixed 
with wine, might be accepted as 
true. The strength of the memory 
depends on the healthiness of the 
brain, and this, like every other 
part of our structure, depends on 
the healthiness of the stomach; 
but, although the brains-in-wine 
theory is attributed to Buffon, and 
that of the treacle to a learned 
Italian student, they are not likely 
to be generally adopted as infallible 
stomachics, any more than another 
and very curious one, which was 
started in the sixteenth century by 
one Grataroli, an eminent physician. 
This medicine-man declared that 
a hazel-nut full of a mixture of 
mole’s fat, calcined human hair, 
cummin, and bear’s grease, would 
be found a great memory strength- 
ener! We may suppose that he 
did not find it necessary to caution 
his patients against over-indulgence 
in this delectable specific. 

No; depend upon it, the stomach 
only wants fair play ; but, like the 
rest of the labourers in the present 
day, sooner or later it will strike 
if overtasked ; and there is hardly 
a straighter or more direct byway 
to good health than the recollec- 
tion of this fact. 

Fasts were instituted to succeed 
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feasts: they were the inevitable 
correctives which Nature insisted 
upon. Excess begat them, and 
the two were the extremes. A 
happy blending of them, through 
all the days of our life therefore, is 
clearly the policy to adopt; and a 
continuous moderation in whatever 
we eat and drink will do more 
towards the establishment of good 
health than all the rigid dieting 
in the world. You are told, for 
instance, not to eat pastry or cheese. 
Why? Because they are generally 
served when you have had enough. 
To eat them after soup, fish, and 
joint, especially if you have par- 
taken heartily of these, is a gra- 
tuitous overloading of the stomach, 
mischievous to the strong, and 
destructive to the delicate diges- 
tion ; ergo, pastry, cheese, &c., 
are unwholesome, not in them- 
selves, but because anything ad- 
ditional, when you have had a 
good meal, must be unwholesome. 
If you were to eat soup, fish, or 
mutton over again, they would be 
unwholesome. 

‘Oh, but you don’t eat pudding, 
pastry, or cheese because you are 
hungry! some one cries out; 
‘they are a nice finish for dinner.’ 
Good ; then leave room for them, 
keep them in view from your first 
mouthful of soup, let them become 
honestly part of your day’s nourish- 
ment, and not a self-indulgent 
idle superfluity, and then they are 
no more unwholesome than the 
rest of the good things of this 
world. 

Again, with drinks, it is the 
same. Port-wine disagrees con- 
stantly with people, because it 
comes upon the top, perhaps, of 
beer, sherry, or champagne, or all 
three. If you are inclined for a 
glass or two of the finest wine that 
grows, and you are not a robust 
person riding to hounds four times 
a week, be very careful what you 
precede it with. Drink water with 
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your dinner, and if that has been 
moderate, the chances are ten to 
one that, if the wine be sound, your 
glass of port afterwards will do you 
far more good than harm. 

Of course in cases of definite 
illness—rheumatism, gout, and so 
forth—and where the tendency may 
be to turn everything to acid, sugar, 
or starch, &c., pastry and port- 
wine would be as so much poison ; 
but then so would also be a dozen 


other articles of nourishment, and 
such simple things as potatoes, or 
even bread, might be forbidden. 
No references, however, in these 
‘Rambles on the Byways to 
Health’ are made to cases of abso- 
lute illness : the common everyday 
habits, which may tend to keep 
one’s ordinary health either at a 
high or a low pitch, are here chiefly 
kept in view. 
W. W. FENNs 
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Farr languid flower, that leanest on thy stem 
As though thy heart were heavy, and full sad 
For all its sweetness ; thou with fragrance clad 

Seem’st as a queen tired of her diadem, 

Whose eyes grow weary of such lustrous gem 
That may not heal, and never maketh glad 
Her love-lorn heart: thy sweetness cannot add 

Strength to thy soul to chant Love’s requiem. 


Ah me, another fairer flower I know, 
Whose form may haply droop or languid lean, 

If thoughts of other days their shadows throw, 
Or memory points to some forgotten scene ; 

Ah, dost thou droop, dear flower? Nay, say not so; 
Forget, regret not, that it might have been. 


S. WADDINGTON. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH IS RELATED THE FABLE 
OF THE ONE-EYED TOAD. 


Wuo she was, where she came 
from, whether she had a relative in 
the world, what was her origin and 
what her real name, and any and 
every other circumstance that be- 
longed to her history, were sealed 
mysteries to the inhabitants of 
Rosemary Lane. One thin and 
most mysterious thread was theirs, 
but this could scarcely be called a 
clue. Some kind of knowledge— 
partly inductive, partly supersti- 
tious and fanciful—they certainly 
possessed. 

As to what she was: She was 
human, and a female. On these 
points no doubt could exist. 

As to where she came from: 
There being not the slightest clue 
to lead to a definite conclusion, 
the hazard of a kind gossip, who 
said that the child dropped as it 
might be from heaven among them, 
was accepted, in lieu of a hazard 
more reasonable. Notwithstand- 
ing that this is a matter-of-fact age, 
and that the speculation was a 
wilful perversion of the truth, let us 
accept it, and thus incur the con- 
tempt of critics and purists who 
look down on sentimentalists. 

As to whether she had a relative 
in the world : She must have had, 
at some time, a mother. Whether 


that mother was alive or dead, was 
not known, and there were no 
means of ascertaining. She must 
have had a father; but we will 
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leave him out of the question—as 
fathers are frequently willing, and 
occasionally grateful, to be left. 
That matter, therefore, may be said 
to be settled. 

As to her origin: Greater per- 
sons and riper intellects than were 
to be found in Rosemary Lane are 
at variance upon origin. No won- 
der, then, that the inhabitants of 
Rosemary Lane were in doubt. 
Whether she were descended from 
an ape mattered little to her, and 
did not affect her life. The point, 
therefore, may safely be left to the 
natural philosophers who gain re- 
nown by discussing it. Before their 
disputes are ended, the Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane and all the mortal 
generations that follow her, will be 
in their graves. 

As to her real name: What 
did it matter ? A rose by any other 
name would smell as——But the 
proverb is musty. If she had no 
name by right, one was found for 
her. There are christenings and 
christenings. Most are orthodox ; 
a few the reverse. This was the 
reverse—and certainly original— 
which, in these days of mental rag- 
and-bone picking, should make the 
subject of it distinguished, after a 
fashion. 

These moot points, then, are 
(satisfactorily or not) disposed of. 

Was nothing else known concern- 
ing her? Yes, something—of the 
vaguest character, but still giving 
the most distinct contradiction to 
the heaven-dropping theory—which 
shall now be briefly told. 
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Before this is done, however, we 
will, of our own accord, and quite 
apart from the gossips of Rosemary 
Lane, remain for a moment or two 
with the Duchess as she appears, a 
stranger, beforeus. There isanother 
state, besides her material and phy- 
sical one, which demands recogni- 
tion. 

For the settlement of certain 
exceedingly important points con- 
cerning ourselves, but a very few 
momentsare necessary. Some ques- 
tions are so easily answered that it 
is with impatience we listen to a 
solution or a speculation which dif- 
fers from our convictions, 

As thus: Supposing me to be a 
believer in thetenet of Original Sin, 
and that in accordance with my 
doctrine I condemn you to damna- 
tion, with what scorn should I re- 
gard the outpourings of a humani- 
tarian, who worships the memory 
of Theodotus of Byzantium? With 
me in this position, there is no 
question to discuss. The matter is 
determined. Temporal death and 
everlasting punishment are your 
inevitable doom. I have nothing 
to say to your cry, ‘ Unhappy mor- 
tal that I am, why was I born?’ I 
have troubles enough of my own to 
occupy my mind. 

Or that I, setting aside the dog- 
mas of theological schools, and 
ignoring the doctrines upheld by 
Augustine, Pelagius, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Kant, and other theologians 
and metaphysicians, should choose 
to settie my faith and the ways of 
it for myself—that I should even 
go so far into the region of moral 
law as to assert that crime is to be 
distinctly and definitely gauged by 
the measure of responsibility and 
the circumstances of the individual 
life—with what contempt should I 
meet the efforts of those who would 
win me to a more established be- 
lief, and who would strive to con- 
vince me that my heart, my mind, 
and all the thought and impulse 
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which actuate my wayward life had 
nothing whatever to do with me or 
my fate! 

Or that I, having no convictions, 
and being tossed on the waves of 
doubt, should still refuse to have 
the matter settled for me by others, 
saying mayhap in my blindness, ‘I 
do not, cannot find the road to go, 
there are so many, and they are 
so entangled. As your soft voice 
would fain persuade me, thousands 
of harsh voices thunder at me to 
Beware. Look which way I will, the 
aspect is the same. At every turn- 
ing one sign-post invites me, while 
a hundred others warn me that 
death lies in that direction. God 
knows which is right; I do not.’ 
With what impatience I should view 
the sad head-shakings and hand- 
raisings of those who look upon me 
as lost ? 

Or, supposing that I was im! 
with the spirit and ideas of the 
toad who, being fast stuck in a 
rock, lived there for more years 
than he could remember, until he 
was one day most unexpectedly 
released and brought to light. In 
the evening he arrived at a swamp, 
where he met a friendly frog, to 
whom, in tones of agitation, he 
related the story of his life, so far 
as it was known to himself. ‘ Poor 
thing!’ said the sympathising frog. 
‘What a fate was yours! ‘lo be 
fast stuck in stone, and shut out 
from the light of day for so many, 
many years! ‘You speak,’ ob- 
served the toad, ‘as though I was 
to be pitied for that.’ ‘ Truly to be 
pitied,’ replied the frog ; ‘but now 
that you are released, and can see, 
and move freely, and act for your- 
self, your troubles are at an end.’ 
‘Fool exclaimed the toad. ‘ Un- 
til this day I have lived a happy. 
contented life, and it is only now 
that my troubles have commenced. 
Hitherto the years have glided by 
calmly and peacefully. Nothing dis- 
turbed me. Unfortunate that I am ! 
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what evil have I committed in my 
uneventful life that I should be 
cursed with light ? At these strange 
and mournful utterances the frog re- 
garded the toad with astonishment, 
whereupon the toad exclaimed, 
‘Listen, thou ignorant one! No 
sooner did the light fall upon me, 
than the man, who with his ac- 
cursed pick destroyed my home, 
aimed a blow at me with his wea- 
pon, and made a gash in one of 
my legs. The moment I hopped 
away from the monster, a boy 
caught sight of me, and pursued 
me; but I was too nimble for him, 
and he, enraged at being unable to 
catch me, threw a stone at me which 
almost crushed my back. Then, as 
I hopped onwards in terror, a dog 
flew at me, and seized and bit me. 
Doubtless I should have been 
killed if, when he bit me, he had 
not instantly dropped me. As I 
hopped away, I saw him standing 
with his paw to his nose—I think 
he did not like the smell of me. 
Then an elderly man in spectacles, 
who was hunting about the fields 
for specimens, laid his hands upon 
me, and holding me in such a posi- 
tion that I could not move, took a 
sharp steel instrument from a case, 
and commenced to poke it deli- 
cately into my eye—that feature in 
me which is really beautiful, and of 
which I am justly proud. If nature 
had given me teeth, I should have 
fastened them into his flesh, and so 
revenged myself. From his expres- 
sions of delight at my agonised 
writhings, I inferred that I was af- 
fording him infinite pleasure. Hap- 
pily for me, his attention was di- 
verted for a moment, and his grasp 
relaxed ; in that moment I escaped 
from him. But he had already in- 
flicted irreparable injury upon me ; 
from this day forth, I am a one- 
eyed toad. These are my expe- 
riences since I have enjoyed the 
freedom upon which you congra- 
tulate me. There is no moon to- 
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night, I believe. I shall hunt about 
for another rock. I like darkness 
best.’ 

All of which, you may say, can 
have nothing whatever to do with 
our Duchess. So beit. Certainly, 
it would all—theology, fable, and 
speculative wanderings—have been 
as so much Greek to the inhabi- 
tants of Rosemary Lane. They 
were, as a rule, an ignorant set of 
people, who could not (idealisti- 
cally) see beyond their noses, and 
as this is a simple story, plainer 
language and less involved imagery 
should be used. 

We will, therefore, start from a 
point upon whichwe shall all agree: 
that the Duchess of Rosemary Lane 
was born—and couldn’t help it. 


CHAPTER III. 


SHOWING THE CLOSE RELATION 
THAT EXISTS BETWEEN POLITI- 
CAL AND DOMESTIC DIFFERENCES 
OF OPINION, AND INTRODUCING, 
IN A SLEEPY WAY, THE HEROINE 
OF THE STORY. 


WE must go back a little—not 
far ; to the year 1848, when Europe 
was convulsed with civil war. Fire- 
brands were abundant, but not more 
abundant than the hands ready to 
use them. Political incendiarism 
was the fashionable crime of the 
day. Red was the favourite colour, 
and blood and fire supplied it freely. 
The gutters ran with the stream of 
the one, and the heavens reflected 
the glare of the other. The plough- 
share, turned into a sword, was used 
for reaping limbs instead of plough- 
ing the soil, and the sunrise when 
the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb was as distant as it was a 
thousand years ago. On the sur- 
face of things floated a little reason 
and much unreason ; a little purity 
and much dirt ; a little abnegation 
of self and much toiling for its 
exaltation. Patriots (ever their own 
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sculptors) carved their names in 
history, and, trodden into the gut- 
ters of the towns and the furrows of 
the fields, shedding their life-blood 
there, were thousands of men who 
might this very day have been till- 
ing the land, and hastening the 
millennium. It was a time of 
solemn awful tragedies. And be- 
cause the gutters were not purified 
when the blood was cleared away, 
men despaired who had grasped at 
shadows. And because the heavens 
were bright and fair when the dread- 
ful glare had died out of them, 
milder theorists still hoped that the 
day would come when their dreams 
should be realised. 

Great Britain and Ireland—being, 
like other nations, blessed with an 
abundance of patriots—did not 
escape the fever. Ireland was ready 
and eager for it, Scotland held out 
its hands for it, it crept into Eng- 
land. There were meetings every- 
where, in open spaces, in cellars, in 
public-houses ; and many men who 
were drudging patiently through 
their lives, looked, and listened, 
and wondered whether, after all, 
everything in the world was wrong, 
and the moment had come to set 
it right. In the early summer of 
the year, the lower classes of the 
people of London took the disease 
badly, and some inconsiderable 
blood-letting had to be resorted to 
to purge them of it. (Old-fashioned 
remedies for certain complaints still 
exist.) There was to be a monster 
meeting at Bonner's Fields, and 
Rosemary Lane and the surround- 
ing neighbourhood sent scores of 
newly-fledged politicians and sud- 
denly - developed patriots to the 
spot historically famous in the name 
of the bishop who played so ruth- 
less a part in the tragic reign of 
bloody Mary. Shrewd traders, with 
an eye to business; followed the 
crowd with barrows of food and 
drink, and drove a rare business 
on the outskirts—keeping a sharp 


look-out for the moment when it 
was necessary for them to fly to 
save their unsold wares. There 
were patriots among them doubt- 
less, but the magic number of life 
is Number One, and they were 
awake to the fact. Troops were 
massed to meet the mob, but hap- 
pily there was little need for them. 
The leaders who had promised to 
instruct the newly-fledged and sud- 
denly-developed in the first prin- 
ciples of liberty did not appear, and 
copious and beneficent showers of 
rain spoilt the bad promise of the 
day. Back to their homes went 
the idlers; for, indeed, there was 
little of serious purpose in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred who 
assembled : and the arm of the law 
came down lightly, comparatively 
few persons being arrested. 

There was at first some dissatis- 
faction expressed at this lame result 
of great expectations, but it wore 
away with the day, and a feeling 
of relief took its place : resembling 
the not unpleasant sensation ex- 
perienced by being in a great dan- 
ger, and escaping without injury. 
Those who had been at Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields breathed more free- 
ly. Their having been present at the 
demonstration was something to 
talk about: they had performed a 
part in a play likely to be remem- 
bered, and which would certainly 
be mentioned in history. 

In the evening Rosemary Lane 
was exceedingly animated, and be- 
came hilariously so as the night 
deepened. The beer- and public- 
houses were crowded, and liberty, 
moistened by gin, was freely dis- 
cussed. The Royal George (not 
a personage ; a public-house) was, 
paradoxically, the most thronged 
resort in the neighbourhood for 
the discussion of these two import- 
ant matters. There was more light 
in the Royal George than in all the 
private houses within a radius of 
five hundred yards: it cannot be 
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said that it was on this evening 
more than usually brilliantin honour 
of the day, for it was always bril- 
liant to its fullest extent; but it 
was more than usually crowded. 
The Royal George was a grand 
stone building, abounding in bright 
glass, handsome pillars, and gilt 
cornices, and it was situated within 
a very short distance of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Richard Chandler, 
who, for a sufficient reason, was not 
at the present moment one of the 
throng there assembled. He was 
at home, beating his wife. 

Ofcourse, previous to the beating 
there had been a quarrel, or shall 
we rather say, a difference of opin- 
ion. It is good to be parliamentary 
when there is an opportunity. The 
world has two great throbbing 
pulses from which all quarrels 
spring: love, and money. Mr. 
Chandler did not beat his wife for 
love ; he beat her for money. Or, 
rather, for the want of it. 

He had been at the meeting at 
Bonner’s Fields, and had come 
home safe. What more natural 
than that in the evening, when 
there was but one dull candle 
burning in the parlour of his house, 
he should go to the Royal George 
where there was so much light? 
He went there on other evenings, 
and there was a double reason why 
he should go on this. The first, 
custom: a hard thing to oppose. 
The second, to celebrate his safety : 
much in the same way as prayers 
are put up in churches for the sick 
and those who are encountering 
peril. Mr. Chandler’s church was 
the public-house. 

Being there, in an exceedingly 
devout mood, he spent his last 
penny. When his glass was drained 
and his pockets empty, he was in 
the middle ofan oration on liberty. 
As he was turning a florid sentence 
he raised the empty glass to his 
lips. With a disappointed air, he 
continued, but the words hung on 
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his tongue, and played him tricks, 
demanding—the imps !—the where- 
withal he had not the means to 
supply. He sucked at the glass, 
but the inspiration refused to come. 


_He would not ask for credit, for 


he knew it would be refused. One 
golden motto had the landlord of 
the Royal George: ready money 
down; and it was leading him 
rapidly to fortune, over roads 
strewn with the wreck of human 
hopes and with the sad records of 
gin-soaked lives. But that was 
not his business. Every man for 
himself, and God for us all ! 

Mr. Chandler felt that his repu- 
tation was at stake. He had not 
yet approached his _peroration, 
which he intended to be masterly. 
The more he sucked at his dry 
glass, the more masterly he intended 
his peroration to be, and the less 
capable he found himself, deprived 
as he was of the afflatus supplied 
by liquor. He was an eloquent 
and ready speaker, there was no 
doubt of it. But words are dry 
things, and he suffered from con- 
stitutional thirst. Then his theme 
was grand. He was wounded to 
the soul that he was not able to do 
it justice. 

He had no more money; his 
wife had a little. He knew this, 
not from absolute knowledge, but 
from deduction and the teachings 
of past experience. His wife, foolish 
creature, always had a little when, 
on such occasions as the present, 
he needed it. It was one of those 
mysterious threads in the domestic 
life forwhich there is no accounting. 
But then his wife was such a sly 
woman ! 

What was hers was his, clearly. 
He had a respect for law when it 
supported him, and here it was 
undoubtedly on his side. 

Mrs. Chandler really did possess 
fifteen pence, and she refused to 
give it, upon demand, to her hus- 
band. He took the law into his 
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own hands, and administered it. 
The might and majesty of reason 
and humanity, as well as the might 
and majesty of law, upheld him. 
What! When millions of money 
were spent, when rivers of blood 
were poured out, at the sacred 
altar of liberty, should he be com- 
pelled to turn his back upon it for 
the price of a glass of liquor ! 

Under certain conditions Mr. 
Chandler might have become a 
distinguished man. He had many 
of the qualities necessary for great- 
ness ; but he had not been born 
to it, want of opportunity had pre- 
vented him from achieving it, and 
he had not been fortunate enough 
to have it thrust upon him. 

He was naturally a logician, and 
he had had a fairish education, an 
education far above that of his 
fellows round about. Yet it had 
not kept him out of the ruts of life, 
and it had not strengthened him 
to perform life’s duties. Herein 
lies the exceedingly small kernel of 
reason that is hid in the aphorism, 
‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. Mr. Chandler made use 
of his in chiefly arguing himself 
right in any little matter under dis- 
pute. He had, also, that most 
valuable, and ofttimes most fatal 
gift, the gift of oratory, and prac- 
tice had made him a ready speaker. 
He had a sense of humour, too. 

This came into play in the pre- 
sent instance, though it may be 
doubted whether the other half of 
him was ready to appreciate it. 

Wife-beating is, in a measure, a 
science—a natural science. Some 
masters of it know exactly how far 
to go, and useful practice guides 
them how to administer correction 
so as to produce the desired effect. 
For the time being, that is: women 
are hard scholars, and so dogmatic 
in retaining opinions up to a cer- 
tain point, that with them experi- 
ence seldom teaches. Some men 
hit hard, and hurt ; some hit soft, 


and inflict small pain: but the 
women cry as loud. Their souls 
feel the smart and the wound more 
than their bodies, they are such 
stupidly sensitive creatures. Some 
men use sticks, some their fists, 
some pokers, some heavily-nailed 
boots, some straps, some, not being 
particular, anything that is handy. 
Fashion in this matter is not ar- 
bitrary. Mr. Chandler used a 
strap. There is nothing like leather. 
Which he was ready to swear, with 
heaven-directed awl. He was a 
shoemaker. 

No injustice must be done to 
him. He used gentle means first, 
let it be owned. He employed all 
his arts in the attempt to wheedle 
the fifteen pence out of his wife ; 
but she was firm—no, obstinate— 
and would not be wheedled. He 
even rehearsed the peroration on 
liberty, which he was burning to 
deliver at the Royal George. It 
had no more effect upon her than 
if she had been a dummy woman, 
Mr. Chandler took his strap into 
his hand, and drew it between his 
palms. Mrs. Chandler held her 
breath, and bit her lips. Her con- 
duct deserved a better reward than 
this, for during the preliminaries 
to action she had played the part 
of a wise woman—she had not 
uttered a word. But Mr. Chandler 
was not in the mood to appreciate 
this virtue in his wife. 

‘The money, said he. 

‘Dick,’ she answered, speaking 
for the first time, ‘ you'll be sorry 
for it. I can’t give you the money 
—and won't! It’s wanted for other 
things than drink.’ 

Mr. Chandler, standing near the 
door, so that his wife should not 
escape, contemplated the strap 
with a pensive eye. 

‘I must have it, old woman,’ he 
said, in amusingtone. ‘ The cause 
demands it. Iam but an instru- 
ment. Liberty soars upon heavenly 
wings, and cries for——’ 
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‘Gin! interrupted Mrs. Chand- 
ler, with scornful emphasis. 

Mr. Chandler laughed with an 
air of keen enjoyment. He appre- 
ciated the wit of the retort, and 
was proud of his wife for making 
it. But he was not to be diverted 
from his purpose, and when his 
laugh was over, he flourished his 
strap, and brought it down upon 
his wife’s shoulders. Her head 
shrunk into her neck as she stood 
to receive the blow, which was 
neither savage nor vindictive. It 
appeared, indeed, to be adminis- 
tered more in sorrow than in anger. 
Yet she cried, 

*O Dick! 

‘Come,’ he said persuasively, 
holding out his hands, ‘ the money.’ 

‘You may beat me black and 
blue,’ she replied, ‘ but you'll get no 
money out of me to-night.’ 

‘Beat you black and blue !’ ex- 
claimed the tipsy humorist, as he 
flourished his strap, and brought 
it down again. ‘It is not you that 
I am beating—it is myself. It is 
I that am mean and stingy, and it 
is I that suffer. Are you not bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh ? 
Are you not my filched rib? Take 
that, and that, and that !’ 

His wife took that, and that, and 
that, meekly, so far as her outward 
manner denoted. She was really 
not hurt much, for his blows were 
very light ; but the tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

‘ Dick,’ said she, ‘if you were 
sober, I’d speak to you.’ 

‘In that case, I should be wise 
to be always drunk.’ 

‘Do you know why, if you killed 
me, I would not give you the 
money ?” 

‘Because you’re an obstinate 
woman,’ he replied, with hand up- 
raised. 

‘Because I want it for medicine 
for Sally.’ 

At this point the door of the 
room opened, and two persons ap- 
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peared—a man, certainly wide 
awake, and a very little girl, cer- 
tainly almost fast asleep, holding 
on to the skirts of his coat. No 
sooner did the man pause on the 
right side of the door, than the 
child converted ‘almost’ into ‘quite.’ 
With a bit of his coat tightly clasped 
in her little hand, she closed her 
eyes and went to sleep, using his 
leg as a resting-place for her head. 
It was a pretty little head, round 
and well shaped, such as a mother 
is proud of when she looks at her 
baby. This child was scarcely 
more than a baby, and seemed, 
indeed, as though her toddling 
days were barely over. The one 
candle which lighted the room 
showed dimly the form of the man, 
but the child, being exceedingly 
small, was hidden from the Chand- 
lers in the shadows which lay upon 
the floor. 

The intruder, at a glance, recog- 
nised the position of affairs. 

‘Don’t mind me,’ he said, with a 
coarse laugh ; ‘this is a free coun- 
try.’ 

His remark was not a success. 
Mr. Chandler was a person of deli- 
cate susceptibilities, and he had no 
desire that his filched rib should be 
lowered in the eyes of strangers. 
Herein he consulted his own dig- 
nity. Then, again, as a_philo- 
sopher, he liked to wash his dirty 
linen out of the sight of prying 
eyes. Perhaps, however, it was 
his wife’s reference to Sally that 
caused him to lay aside his strap. 
He greeted the stranger with re- 
sentful words. 

‘I do mind you, and this is not 
a free country. The next time you 
come into a man’s room, perhaps 
you'll remember to knock at the 
door.’ 

‘Then the man’ll have to keep 
his ears open,’ retorted the stranger. 
‘I knocked at yours half a dozen 
times, but you were too busy to 
hear.’ 
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‘What do you want?” 

‘Is this your house ?” 

‘I pay the rent of it, and the 
poor-rates—devil take them ! 

‘You've got a bedroom to let; 
I made out the bill in the win- 
dow: R 

‘All right ; just you wait a bit— 
I'll talk to you presently.’ He 
turned to his wife. ‘What's the 
matter with Sally ?” 

‘ She’s took ill again. She fainted 
dead away again this afternoon, all 
of a sudden, without saying with 
your leave or by your leave. I 
was ironing at the time, and as I 
couldn’t bring her round, I took 
her to Dr. Lyons. He says that 
she must have strengthening things, 
that she’s got no more strength than 
a kitten, and that he won’t answer 
for her.’ 

Women are amazingly contra- 
dictory creatures. Utterly forget- 


ting her declaration that if her 
husband killed her she would not 
give him the money, Mrs. Chandler 


dragged the fifteen pence out of her 
pocket, and flinging it upon the 
table, cried passionately, 

‘Take it! and drink the child’s 
life away !’ 

Mr. Chandler looked at the mo- 
ney with a frown, and at his wife 
with something like reproach. 

‘Not quite so bad as that, old 
woman,’ he said. ‘I’ve enough to 
reproach myself with one. Is Sal 
asleep ?” 

His question was answered by 
the pattering of two little bare feet, 
and Sally herself appeared from an 
inner room, which, with the par- 
lour in which this scene was tak- 
ing place, formed the domestic 
establishment of the Chandler fa- 
mily. 

‘No, father, I’m not asleep,’ 
cried Sally, as she ran. 

Sally was only five years of age, 
and was such a mite of a child that 
she might have been no age at all. 
Waking suddenly, she had scram- 
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bled out of bed on hearing her 
father’s voice. 

* You parcel of bones!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Chandler, with rough tender- 
ness, lifting the child in his arms. 
‘What have you been up to again ?” 

*I fainted dead away, father !’ re- 
plied Sally gleefully ; ‘dead away ! 

The proud tone in which, in her 
thin childish voice, she made this 
evidently - familiar statement re- 
specting herself was very remark- 
able. 

‘ Why, Sally, you're always at it ? 

‘Yes, father,’ said Sally, with a 
triumphant laugh. She was con- 
scious that it was not every little 
girl who could go on fainting away 
as she could. ‘It is beautiful ! 

‘ Beautiful ! echoed Mr. Chand- 
ler, as gravely as his condition per- 
mitted. ‘ But if you go on fainting 
away like this, Sally, one of these 
days you'll faint so dead away that 
you'll never come to again.’ 

This conveyed no terrors to 
Sally’s mind, for she clapped her 
bony hands in delight at the idea. 
She stopped in the midst of her 
clapping, and struggled to get out 
of her father’s arms. She had 
caught sight of the sleeping child. 
Mr. Chandler, without knowing 
why she wanted to be free, set her 
down, and she ran to the stranger. 
Her impulse was to cement an im- 
mediate friendship with this new 
little girl, but seeing that she was 
asleep, Sally stood by her side, 
gazing solemnly at the pretty face. 
Following Sally’s movements, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chandler saw for the first 
time that the man who had in- 
truded upon them was not alone. 

The two children presented a 
notable contrast. Sally had not a 
spare ounce of flesh upon her body, 
and her bones lay loose in their 
skin. The newcomer was plump, 
and her limbs were well propor- 
tioned and well filled out. Sally 
was dark and sallow; the new- 
comer was fair, and despite her 
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weariness, there were roses in her 
cheeks. Sally’s hair was black, 
and hung straight in lank disorder 
about her forehead; the new- 
comer’s hair was flaxen, and al- 
though it, also, was disordered, it 
hung about her forehead in natur- 
ally-graceful curls. She was like 
one of Raphael's angels, fresh from 
heaven ; Sally was very much like 
an elf from dark woods. 

Sally gazed upon the sleeping 
girl in solemn wonder and admira- 
tion, with eyes as wide open as they 
could be, and presently, encouraged 
by the silence, put forward one of 
her fingers and touched the rosy 
cheek —drawing it quickly back, 
as though it were a presumptuous 
thing to do. Again she stretched 
forth her hand, and played with 
the flaxen curls. Then, embold- 
ened by success, Sally did a curious 
thing. She wetted her forefinger 
on her tongue, and rubbed it softly 
up and down over the roses in the 
sleeping child’s face. That, when 
she looked at her finger after this 
operation, there was no red upon 
it, was evidently a puzzle to Sally. 
Her next proceeding was to take 
the sleeping child’s plump hand in 
her bony one, and make an exa- 
mination of the fat little fingers, 
separating them one by one, and 
curiously comparing them with her 
own. While thus employed, Sally 
happened to glance up at the man, 
and, meeting his eyes, her arm 
stole round the sleeping child’s 
neck. The next moment Sally 
was sitting on the floor, nursing the 
new little girl on her lap. 

Sally had had her dreams, as all 
children have—bright dreams of 
flowers, and gardens, and light, and 
colour, and beautiful shapes—of 
dolls with pink faces and spangled 
silk dresses—dreams born of what 
to the world are dull and stale ex- 
periences, such as the sight of a 
daisy, the scent ofa bunch of wall- 
flowers, the vividly-coloured bottles 
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in a chemist’s shop, a poorly-dressed 
and faded columbine dancing on a 
piece of board in the street, with 
roses on Aer cheeks shamelessly 
put on—she had had her dreams 
and longings, tiny daughter of Eve 
as she was (surely Eve must have 
been a child in mind when she 
looked and longed for the apple !) 
—but never, in her wildest fancies, 
had she compassed the possession 
of such a lovely doll as this she 
now nursed in her lap. 

Was ever doll seen like it? It 
could move, it could breathe, it 
was warm, it had real hair almost 
like silk, it was beautiful in every 
way, and although in her fancies, 
when the door of sleep shut out 
the world, she had never seen any- 
thing so sweetly exquisite, the little 
stranger in her lap harmonised with 
her brightest hours, and seemed, 
miracle as it was, to come naturally 
into her life. So she sat in her 
thin night-dress, poor wan little elf, 
rocking her new treasure, and fond- 
ling it in purest delight. 

Mrs. Chandler gazed at the chil- 
dren with a rebellious feeling in her 
breast. Kind woman and good 
mother she was, and therefore fond 
of children. Sally, from her birth, 
had been a source of perpetual 
anxiety to her, and the greater the 
worry, the greater grew the mother’s 
love. The plainest little thing in 
the world, no one but the mother 
had ever seen anything attractive 
in Sally, and now, as the faces of 
the two children met her view, her 
tender heart began to bleed. That 
this strange child should be so beau- 
tiful, and rosy, and plump, and her 
child so forlorn-looking, and pale, 
and thin, smote her with keenest 
pain. 

‘Get up from the cold floor, 
Sally!’ she cried; ‘you'll catch 
your death setting there with no- 
thing on! 

Sally staggered to her feet, with 
the little stranger in her arms. 
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‘Mercy take the child!’ cried 
Mrs. Chandler, still more crossly. 
‘You'll let her fall! Here, give 
her to me!’ 

But Sally, heavy as her burden 
was, held her precious possession 
close to her, and managed to reach 
the bedroom door, where she stood 
fora while, looking at the group of 
grown-up persons in the room. 

The man who had brought the 
baby-girl into the scene seemed to 
be the least interested person in 
the party. Mr. Chandler’s coun- 
tenance wore a tipsily-observant 
expression. He was in that con- 
dition when trifles become magni- 
fied and of importance, and when 
any little matter in which one is 
not directly concerned forms, as it 
were, a relief from the larger re- 
sponsibilities of life. Mrs. Chand- 
ler was undergoing a struggle ; the 
indifference of the man towards his 
charge drewher sympathies towards 
the pretty baby-girl, and the look 
of proud happiness in her Sally’s 
thin face strengthened this feeling. 

Mr. Chandler brought affairs to 
some sort ofa climax. It suddenly 
dawned upon him that his oration 
on liberty was still unfinished, and 
that he himself was still without 
money for liquor. He looked at 
the silver shilling and the few cop- 
pers which his wife had dashed 
upon the table, and his hand stole 
slowly towards them ; and as this 
action was proceeding, he looked 
at Sally—in proof, most likely, that 
his taking the money was not a 
premeditated act on his part. Sally 
was leaning against the bedroom 
door with her human doll in her 
arms, and as her father’s eyes rested 
on her pale face, he swiftly with- 
drew his hand from the table, leav- 
ing the money undisturbed. Then 
he turned abruptly to the stranger. 

‘Now, then,’ said he, ‘what’s 
your name when you are at home?’ 

‘When I’m at home I'll tell you,’ 
replied the stranger. 
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Mr. Chandler was not disposed 
to be amiable, and the tone, as 
well as the words, of his retort was 
aggressive. 

* You’ve a knack of making your- 
self at home in strange places. 
You’re pretty free, I must say.’ 

‘Not more free than welcome, 
I’m in the habit of finding,’ was 
the stranger’s rejoinder. 

‘That’s to be proved in this 
case,’ observed Mr. Chandler, al- 
ways ready for an argument. 

‘Tl prove it—or try to. 
come to business. 
bedroom to let. 
of it?” 

‘Respectable references, of 
course?’ inquired Mr. Chandler, 
who had never in his life, in the 
letting of his rooms, put this ques- 
tion—most absurd in such a neigh- 
bourhood—but to whom it oc- 
curred on the present occasion, 
both as a salutary check upon the 
stranger’s free-and-easy manner, 
and as necessary to his own dignity. 

‘ Stuff ! exclaimed the stranger, 
taking some silver pieces from his 
pocket. ‘ Here’s my reference.’ 

* Nota bad one,’ said Mr. Chand- 
ler, seeing his peroration in the 
coin. ‘ But the rent’s not the only 
point to be decided. If you can’t 
find a respectable reference, you’re 
a respectable man, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, I’m respectable enough ! 

As implying that such a matter 
was of small importance in this 
case, and therefore reflecting upon 
Mr. Chandler’s social position, that 
gentleman did not choose to be 
satisfied with the reply. 

‘Not so fast. Perhaps you think 
we're bound to let you the room, 
because it happens to be empty. 
Perhaps you think we should be 
much obliged to you for taking the 
room. You're mistaken. In the 
absence of a reference, I decline to 
accept you as a tenant, unless you 
answer three questions to my satis- 
faction.’ 


Let’s 
You've got a 
What’s the rent 
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‘Fire away.’ 

‘First, I ask you again, are you 
a respectable man ?” 

‘ As respectable as you are.’ 

‘That's good enough. Second, 
do you take the rooms for a per- 
manency ?” 

‘I shall be here a goodish long 
time, I reckon—six months, at 
least, perhaps six years.’ 

‘That'll do. Third, are you a 
friend of liberty ?’ 

‘Out and out.’ 

‘Then the rent’s three shillings 
a week, and in consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, 
I shall require two weeks in ad- 
vance.’ 

‘ Here you are,’ said the stranger, 
counting out six shillings into Mr. 
Chandler’s hand. ‘ And that’s set- 
tled.’ 

‘Not so fast again.” Mr. Chanc- 
ler turned the coins over in his 
palm, not entirely approving of his 
own conduct. He always liked to 
come out of an affair with a good 
grace and in a good light, and it 
occurred to him that his stipulation 
of two weeks’ payment in advance 
needed justification. ‘You see, 
you're a stranger to us.’ 

*That’s true; but well become 
better acquainted.’ 

‘And as a stranger,’ continued 
Mr. Chandler, ‘a man’s got to be 
careful what kind of people he ad- 
mits into the bosom of his family. 
You see, you’re not alone. You 
bring a little girl with you—a pretty 
little girl . 

‘She is that, isn’t she ?’ observed 
the stranger, calling up a look of 
interest on his face. 

‘I’ve said as much,’ proceeded 
Mr. Chandler. ‘ But you see, pretty 
as she is, we’ve got one little girl 
of our own already, and we don’t 
wish to be left with another on our 
hands that don’t rightly belong to 
us. Children are no rarity round 
about in these parts.’ 

Conscious that this was a miser- 
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ably-lame justification, Mr. Chand- 
ler strove to impart pith to it by 
laughing as he spoke, as though his 
words were intended for a joke, but 
his innate sense of justice tripped 
him up, and his laugh was, at the 
best, a laugh apologetic. 

The stranger joined in the laugh ; 
but 47s laugh, also, had a false ring 
in it. 

Sally, by this time, had found 
her burden too heavy for her, and 
the baby-child, with her golden 
curls and perfectly beautiful fea- 
tures, was now lying on the ground, 
and Saily was bending over her. 

Mrs. Chandler, who had thrown 
a thin shawl over Sally, listened to 
the conversation with interest. She 
was glad to let her room, but she 
could not quite make up her mind 
as to the character of her new 
tenant. He and the child he had 
brought with him did not seem to 
harmonise. He was a tall spare 
man, with thin yellow whiskers and 
light-gray eyes. His hands were 
somewhat delicately shaped, and 
his nails were in good condition, 
denoting that he was not a common 
workman, nor one who gained a 
livelihood by manual labour. His 
clothes were shabby, and an air of 
shabby refinement pervaded him. 
Mrs. Chandler was puzzled what to 
think of him. 

‘You don’t want to be left with 
her on your hands ?’ exclaimed the 
stranger, boisterously. ‘ Not a likely 
thing that. Why, every hair of the 
darling’s head is as precious to me 
as—as—’ hunting about for a si- 
mile, he found one which he deemed 
suitable to Mr. Chandler’s tastes— 
‘as liberty is to you! Look there. 
Your little girl seems to have taken 
a fancy to—to—my little girl. 
They’ll be company for each other. 
I warrant, if I tried to take her up- 
stairs to bed now, Sally would begin 
to cry.’ 

He was wrong. Sally did not 
cry as the stranger approached her, 
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but standing, with flashing eyes be- 
fore her treasure, she struck at him 
viciously with her little fists. Mrs. 
Chandler's mind was made up. 
Sally’s instinctive aversion to the 
stranger found an immediate re- 
sponse in the mother’s breast. 

‘Didn't I tell you?’ inquired the 
stranger of Mr. Chandler, without 
ill-humour. ‘Sally’s a game little 
bird. What do you say to letting 
the children sleep together, just 
for this night? ‘To-morrow we'll 
make things straight and comfort- 
able.’ 

‘ All right,’ replied Mr. Chandler, 
anxious to be off. ‘The old woman 
ll see to that. You'll come along 
with me now, and we'll have a 
glass at the Royal George. Good 
night, Sally. Give us a kiss.’ 

He stooped to Sally’s face, and 
kissed her. With her arms round 
his neck, she pulled him to his 
knees, and made him kiss the 
sleeping child on theground. Then, 
when he raised his face, she kissed 
him again, and with her mouth 
close to his, inhaled his breath, and 
exclaimed, 

Oh, shouldn’t I like some to 
drink! I can only smell it now.’ 

‘ Like some what, Sally ?’ asked 
the stranger, as, in a shame-faced 
way, Mr. Chandler turned from his 
child. 

‘Some gin,’ answered Sally, with 
a smack of her lips. 

Mr. Chandler rose to his feet, 
with a rueful look. 

The stranger chuckled. ‘ Train 
up a child in the way she should 
go, and when she is old she will not 
depart from it.’ 

‘Suppose you trouble your head 
with what concerns you, Mr. What'’s- 
your-name,’ cried Mr. Chandler. 
‘And as for you, Sally, you don’t 
know what you're talking about. 
Here, old woman, here’s a week’s 
rent in advance for you, so don’t 
you grumble any more !’ 

‘Give me a kiss, too, Sally,’ said 
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the stranger ; ‘I’m fond of game 
little girls.’ 

But Sally was not to be won 
over, and when the stranger tried 
to force the kiss from her, she dug 
her fingers into his sandy whiskers 
with such spiteful intention that he 
was glad to free himself from her 
clutches. 

‘ There, get out, the pair of you!’ 
cried Mrs. Chandler. ‘ Can’t you 
see the child don’t want to have 
anything to do with you? And I 
must say I don’t think much of you 
myself.’ 

‘You'll like me better when you 
know me better,’ observed the 
stranger, with an assumption of 
heartiness. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Mrs. Chandler, 
‘and perhaps not. I’ve seen 
enough of your face for one night, 
at all events, and now I shall be 
glad to see yourback. You'll find 
your bed ready when you come 
home, which I expect won't be till 
you're turned out of the Royal 
George. Dick’ll show you your 
room.’ 

She caught up the sleeping child, 
and taking the candle, retired to 
the inner room, driving Sally before 
her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH MR. CHANDLER EVINCES 
A SINGULAR AND UNACCOUNT- 
ABLE ANXIETY WITH REFERENCE 
TO A PENNY TIN WHISTLE. 
‘I’ve enough to reproach my- 

self with one.’ 

These words, spoken by Mr. 
Chandler in the course of his late 
domestic difference with his wife, 
were not spoken atrandom. They 
were instinct with terrible meaning, 
and they brought with them to Mr. 
Chandler’s mind a feeling of deep 
remorse. 

There is such a thing as being 
too clever. That man is in a strait 
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indeed who, when his conscience 
asks questions, is able to justify his 
worst failings, or, if not to justify, 
to plaster them over. Better by 
far to be the greatest ignoramus 
the world can produce than to be 
so clever as to have no moral ba- 
lance. Vanity and self-indulgence 
then become the dominant passions 
of one’s existence. 

Mr. Chandler was in this posi- 
tion, and the greater misfortune was 
his to affect—and not in himself 
innocently—for evil another life in 
whose veins his blood ran. In so 
far as it affects human beings, we 
have not yet dared to grapple with 
certain mysteries imbedded in the 
science of physiology, fearful, per- 
haps, lest we might find justification 
for hereditary evil. In however 
slight a degree, Mr. Chandler was 
to some extent responsible that 
a child of his blood was walk- 
ing the crooked paths; and it was 
a gloomy sense of this responsi- 
bility that had made him say, when 
his wife taunted him with a wish to 
drink Sally’s life away, ‘ Not quite 
so bad as that, old woman; I’ve 
enough to reproach myself with 
one.’ 

This child of his who had ‘ gone 
wrong,’ as the saying is, was his 
only son, a man by this time, and 
it was a remembrance of him that 
had prompted the utterance. A 
sharp pain shot through the hearts 
of husband and wife as the words 
fell from the father’s lips. But Mr. 
Chandler was not in the humour 
to be sentimental, and, once more 
at the Royal George, he did his 
best to drown uncomfortable re- 
miniscences. Yet in the midst of 
his imbibings, it came strongly 
upon him, in an odd way, in con- 
nection with his new tenant. 

Mr. Chandler remained at the 
Royal George until the last mo- 
ment, and being engaged in an 
argument when the doors were shut 
upon him and his brother enthu- 
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siasts, he and they lingered about 
the pavement, and in the ardour 
of their aspirations for equality and 
fraternity, struck up clinging friend- 
ships with unsympathetic but reli- 
able lamp-posts, until, like clocks 
off their springs, they were unable 
to mark the record. 

Within the Royal George, the 
night had been lively and noisy. 
The theme of the day—liberty— 
was ventilated and discussed with 
vigour, if not with originality. It 
cannot be said to have made much 
progress, although the libations at 
its altar were most liberal, although 
gallons of gin were sacrificed to it. 
It was a cheerful and willing sacri- 
fice, and there was a surprising 
geniality prevalent among the com- 
pany. But there was really no 
question in dispute. They all 
agreed that they were crushed, op- 
pressed, and trodden upon; that 
things were not as they should be, 
being, in fact, unequal—a mon- 
strous injustice to those who occu- 
pied the lower rungs of the ladder ; 
that the government of the country 
was atrocious; that the working 
man was in a miserable position, 
and that their rulers were fattening 
upon their blood; et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. One of the com- 
pany gave a fine flavour to these 
utterances by introducing the Di- 
vinity at suitable intervals, serving 
it out in the same way as he would 
have served out the stuffing of a 
goose. The general gaiety and 
brightness under this deplorable 
condition of affairs was most re- 
markable. There was no sinister 
bravo air about the manner in 
which these enormities were dis- 
cussed ; there was no slouched hat 
and stiletto business introduced. 
It was not a tragedy; it was a 
fine, sterling, enjoyable drama. A 
grievance is a possession not to be 
despised ; it places one on a pe- 
destal. At intervals during the 
conversation, the policeman looked 
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in for a moment in an aimless way, 
and after a vacant look around, 
retired, apparently satisfied with 
the condition of society as he found 
it in his walk of life. 

Mr. Chandler's new tenant 
evinced no interest in the topic of 
the day. Whether it was that he 
had no sympathy with it, or that 
he was of a surly uncongenial na- 
ture, was not made apparent, for 
he scarcely opened his lips except 
to drink. His manner of drinking 
his liquor was not attractive ; he 
raised his glass to his lips with a 
sly furtive air, and seemed, without 
visible cause, to be secretly jealous 
and watchful of those about him. 
He conducted himself throughout 
in an objectionable and jarring 
spirit, and was evidently not anxi- 
ous to ingratiate himself into the 
good graces of his landlord. Con- 
sequently, he was not popular, and 
when, within half an hour of mid- 
night, he said, churlishly, ‘I think 
I may as well get home; Mr. 
Chandler replied, quite as ungra- 
ciously, ‘ All right; you'll not be 
missed in ¢iis company.’ ‘There- 
upon, the stranger, with another 
sly watchful look around, took his 
leave, to every one’s satisfaction. 

Upon his departure, Mr. Chand- 
ler was questioned by his neigh- 
bours as to who the stranger was, 
a sufficient proof that he was a 
stranger to them. Mr. Chandler 
told them all he knew, and had the 
stranger listened to their comments 
upon him, he would have acknow- 
ledged the truth of the proverb that 
listeners seldom hear any good of 
themselves. Every person in the 
Royal George who had observed 
him had a bad or disparaging word 
for him, and he was unanimously 
voted to be not of the right sort. 
Mr. Chandler was proceeding to 
speak upon other and more con- 
genial subjects, when he suddenly 
paused, and held up his hand. 
His attitude of attention was mag- 
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netically repeated in the attitudes 
of the persons around him. As 
when a person in the street stands 
still, and points at nothing in the 
sky, he speedily draws about him 
a throng of interested ones, who 
all look up, and point at nothing 
also. 

What had arrested Mr. Chand- 
ler’s attention was the faint sound 
of music from without. Only half 
a dozen notes reached his ears, and 
they were softly borne to him from 
a wind instrument. That much he 
knew, and although, as has been 
said, the sound was faint, he recog- 
nised the notes as belonging to the 
air of ‘ Love’s young Dream.’ 

The glass which he held trem- 
bled in his hand, and, had he not 
placed it on the counter, would 
have fallen to the ground. 

He walked, slowly and hesitat- 
ingly, to the door, and looked out 
in the street for the musician. He 
could not see him, and the sound 
had died away. Returning to his 
companions, he resumed the pre- 
vious subject, but his thoughts were 
wandering, and his eloquence de- 
serted him. In the very middle of 
a sentence he paused again, and 
abruptly asked, by no means in a 
convivial tone, 

‘ Did any of you observe whether 
that man’—referring, with a back- 
ward pointing of his thumb, to his 
new tenant—‘ had anything in his 
breast pocket ?’ 

One and another answered, No, 
they had not observed anything 
particular. 

Upon this, Mr. Chandler’s man- 
ner became more gloomy, but his 
spirits rose when one who had not 
spoken said that he thought, now 
Mr. Chandler mentioned it, that 
the stranger did have something in 
his breast pocket. This man was 
generally regarded as competent to 
give an opinion, for the reason that 
a second cousin of his had been a 
lion-tamer, and had been killed by 
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his tamed wild beasts in a travelling 
menagerie. Why this circumstance 
should have conferred distinction 
upon the surviving relative, who 
had never in his life seen a lion, 
and why, further, it should have 
been supposed to give him a deeper 
insight into speculative matters than 
his neighbours possessed, are not 
easy of explanation. But the fact 
remains. 

The lion-tamer’s second cousin, 
then, said, that now Mr. Chandler 
mentioned it,he thoughtthe stranger 
did have something in his breast 
pocket. 

‘Something that stuck out,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Chandler, vivaciously. 

Perceiving that he had made a 
hit, the lion-tamer’s second cousin 
unhesitatingly drew upon his ima- 
gination, and answered that he 
thought it was something that stuck 
out. 

‘ Might have been a stick ?’ pro- 
ceeded Mr. Chandler. 

‘Yes, it might have been a 
stick.’ 

‘Or a flute ?’ 

‘Yes, it might have been a 
flute.’ 

‘Or,’ asked Mr. Chandler, com- 
ing now to his climax, ‘a penny tin 
whistle ?’ 

Yes, the man thought it might 
decidedly have been a penny tin 
whistle; which so satisfied Mr. 
Chandler, that he inhaled a long 
breath of relief, and asked the de- 
ceased lion-tamer’s second cousin 
what he would take to drink. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHOWING HOW UNFORTUNATE, UP 
TO A CERTAIN PERIOD OF HIS 
LIFE, A MAN MAY BE WHO IS 
BORN WITH THE LUCKIEST OF 
OMENS. 


In the mean time, Mrs. Chandler 
proceeded with her domestic duties. 
Desiring Sally, in a sharp tone, to 
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‘ Get to bed, now!’ she commenced 
to undress the baby-child whom 
Sally, with that precocious maternal 
instinct peculiar to little girls, had 
already adopted as her own. The 
process of undressing her treasure 
was, however, too absorbing for 
Sally to obey this order, and she 
stood, barefooted, in her night- 
dress, by her mother’s side, hand- 
ling the clothes of the sleeping 
child with admiring curiosity. That 
they were in every respect superior 
to those she herself was in the habit 
of wearing brought no discontent 
to Sally’s mind. There was ample 
room, truly, for such a sentiment, 
for Sally, in the matter of apparel— 
notwithstanding her mother’s care 
of her—was a mere thing of shreds 
and patches, and the stuff of which 
her garments were composed was 
of the commonest and cheapest. 
Mrs. Chandler was filled with won- 
der and curiosity as she undressed 
the little one, and noted the su- 
perior order of the child’s clothes. 
The shoes, though dirty and dusty 
(but small regard had manifestly 
been paid by the new tenant to the 
tender feet of his pretty charge), 
were sound, and without a crack ; 
the socks had not a hole in toe or 
heel—a state of sock which Sally 
seldom enjoyed ; the frock was of 
beautiful blue cashmere, and as her 
mother handed it to her, Sally 
pressed her lips and eyes against 
the comfortable material, with a 
sense of great enjoyment; then 
came a petticoat of black merino ; 
then a white petticoat, with tucks 
and insertions, which increased 
Sally’s admiration; then, the little 
petticoat of flannel, not like the 
flannel in Sally’s petticoat, hard, 
gritty, and unsympathetic ; this was 
thick, and soft, and cosy to the 
touch—there was real warmth and 
comfort in it ; then the pretty white 
stays; and the child lay in Mrs. 
Chandler’s lap, in her chemise, with 
its delicate edgings of lace round 
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the dimpled arms and fat little 
bosom—lay like a rose dipped in 
milk, as the good woman afterwards 
expressed it to neighbouring gos- 
sips. The little one looked so 
pretty, and pure, and sweet, that 
Mrs. Chandler’s motherly heart 
was stirred by love, and the dull 
feeling of discontent which had 
stolen upon her at the contrast be- 
tween these clothes and those that 
Sally wore, died utterly away. The 
undressing of the child, the contact 
of her soft flesh, and now the sight 
of her, as she lay asleep, helpless, 
and lovely, and innocent, were to 
Mrs. Chandler like sparks of fire 
upon dry tinder. Soft lights of 
memory glowed upon her, lighting 
up the dark sky; sweet reminis- 
cences sprang up in her mind, and 
bloomed there like flowers in an 
arid soil, and for a few moments 
she experienced a feeling of deli- 
cious happiness. But soon, in the 
light of sad reality, the stars paled 
in the sky, the flowers faded, and 
sorrowiul tears were welling from 
the mother’s eyes. Sally did not 
see them, for her face was hidden 
in the sleeping baby’s neck, and she 
was kissing and kissing her lovely 
treasure with profound and passion- 
ate devotion. 

‘Come, now,’ abruptly said Mrs. 
Chandler, furtively wiping away her 
tears, so that her child should not 
see them, ‘just you get to bed, or 
I'll slap you! I shall be having 
nice work with you to-morrow if 
you've caught cold. Yon’ll be faint- 
ing dead away, again, and there'll 
be a fine to-do!’ 

Sally’s reply denoted that her 
thoughts were not on herself. 

‘Ain’t she a beauty, mother? 
She’s ten and twenty times better 
then the collerbine that dances in 
the street. Now we've got her, no 
one shall take her away. Mother, 
she didn’t come from a parsley-bed, 
did she ? 

This was in reference to her be- 


lief in her own origin, but Mrs. 
Chandler declined to be led into 
conversation; so Sally wriggled 
herself between the bed-clothes, 
and holding out her arms, received 
the pretty child in them. Supremely 
happy, she curled herself up, with 
her baby-treasure pressed tightly to 
her bony breast, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Mrs. Chandler, with soft sighs, 
sat by the bedside, and, after see- 
ing that the children were warmly 
tucked up, took Sally’s clothes one 
by one, and commenced the mo- 
ther’s never-ending task among the 
poor of stitching and mending. 
And as she stitched and patched, 
the words her husband had spoken, 
‘I’ve enough to reproach myself 
with one,’ recurred to her, and 
brought grief and sadness with 
them. Her tears fell upon Sally’s 
tattered garments as she dwelt up- 
on the bright promise of the first 
years of her married life and the 
marring of her most cherished 
hopes. Absorbed in these contem- 
plations, she did not notice that 
the candle which lighted the room 
was almost at its last gasp. It 
flickered and flickered, and went 
out with a sob, leaving Mrs. Chand- 
ler in darkness. Wearied with a 
long day’s toil, she closed her eyes ; 
her tear-stained work fell to the 
ground; her head sank upon the 
pillow, and her hand sought Sally’s. 
As she gained it, and clasped it 
within her own, she fell asleep by 
the children’s side. Her sleep was 
dreamless until nearly midnight, 
when a few tremulous notes from 
‘Love’s young Dream,’ played out- 
side the house ona penny tin whistle, 
stirred imagination into creative 
action, and inspired strangely-con- 
trasted dreams within the minds of 
mother and child. 

— * w * 

To trace to its source the action 
of Sally’s dream would be too diffi- 
cult a task to undertake in these 
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pages. It will be sufficient pre- 
sently to attempt to describe it as 
it presented itself to her. The vivid 
shadows, animate with wondrous 
form and colour, which subtly move 
and play their parts in a child’s 
imagination, can rarely be under- 
stood by the maturer minds of men 
and women. Much easier will it 
be—and necessary to the story—to 
show over what foundation ran the 
current of Mrs. Chandler’s sleeping 
fancies. 
* * * * 
She had been married for twenty- 
five years, and had had two children 
—one, a boy, a year after her mar- 
riage; the other, a girl, the Sally 
of this story, twenty years after- 
wards, when all hope, or even 
desire, of pressing another child of 
her own to her bosom had died out 
of her. This first-born child now 
formed the subject of her dream. 
She had not seen him, had not 
heard of him, for more than five 
years. For aught she knew, he 
might be dead. For three or four 
years after her marriage she had 
lived in the country, and those were 
the happiest years of her life. Then 
her husband had brought her to 
Rosemary Lane, where they had 
lived until the present time. She 
was a foolish, fond woman, and a 
more foolish, fond mother. She 
lavished upon her darling boy, 
Ned, all the strength of her love ; 
she worshipped him with all her 
heart and soul; she never crossed 
him in a wish; she indulged him 
in every whim, never mind at what 
sacrifice to herself. He was her 
idol, her young god, who made life 
sweeter for her when he but smiled 
at her. He was a handsome child, 
the very opposite to Sally; full of 
spirit and mischief; often crying 
out for the moon; always craving 
for pleasure and excitement, always 
being indulged in his cravings to the 
full extent of his mother’s means. 
This unvarying kindness should 
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have influenced him for good; but 
it may be that the capacity for good 
was not in him, or that the coun- 
teracting influences—either in his 
mind, or in outward circumstance 
—were too powerful even for a 
mother’s perfect love. Anyway, he 
glided into the wrong track when 
he was young, and at an early age 
developed a remarkable talent for 
appropriation. In the preliminary 
stages, his exercises in this direction 
were confined to home, and were 
glossed over, or not seriously re- 
garded. The father had no time 
to look after his son’s morals, being 
himself absorbingly engaged in the 
cultivation ofa talent for which he, 
also, had shown early aptitude—a 
talent for gin-drinking. Both father 
and son became proficients, thus 
proving themselves of a capable 
breed. 

The lad was much to be pitied 
on two special grounds, which, ac- 
cording to popular belief among 
the humbler classes, should have 
conspired to his advantage. But 
the reverse was the case. He had 
a perpetual ‘ gift’ on his thumb, 
and he was born with a mole on 
his right temple. 

His mother was overjoyed when 
she saw this mole. It was the 
luckiest of omens. For had not 
seers of old—never mind what seers 
—declared that the child that was 
born with a mole on his right temple 
would surely, in the course of his 
life, arrive at sudden wealth and 
honour ? 

Silver spoons in the mouth fade 
in comparison. 

‘ Look, Dick,’ the foolish woman 
would exclaim to her husband, 
‘look at the beautiful mole! And 
just in the right place, too! The 
lovely lad! He will be a rich 
man, one day. You'll have no need 
to work when our Ned’s a man.’ 

Thought Mr. Chandler, ‘The 
sooner he’s a man, the better, 
then.’ 
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Sudden wealth and honour were 
the lovely lad’s, for certain. In what 
way they were to be gained was 
dark ; but itwould be made plain by 
and by. In the very unreason of the 
thing there was special fascination. 
Games of chance are the most en- 
trancing, all the world over. 

The lad was drilled into his 
mother’s belief, and in his child- 
hood’s days seriously regarded the 
mole as a magical possession. 

Then there was the gift on the 
thumb, as an endorsement of the 
mole on the temple. Every per- 
son who knows what a ‘gift’ is, 
and who is at all versed in common- 
folk lore, knows full well that a 
gift on the finger is sure to linger, 
and that a gift on the thumb is sure 
to come. 

So, what with the mole and the 
gift, Ned Chandler’s fortune was 
made. What need, then, for him 
to trouble himself when the Fates 
had decided matters for him ? 

And this is not all. ‘The lovely 
lad,’ his mother’s quaint term of 
endearment, was an unfortunate 
phrase for him. He had a mole, 
he had a gift on his thumb, and he 
was a lovely lad. These accumu- 
lated misfortunes were surely more 
than sufficient to crush any ordi- 
nary human being. 

And his cup was not yet full. 
The discovery that her lovely lad 
could not keep his hands from 
picking and stealing, and that her 
husband was too freely indulging 
in the luxury of dram-drinking, 
were made by Mrs. Chandler al- 
most at the same time. She gently 
chid her child, and remonstrated 
with her husband. The child had 
nothing to say for himself, the father 
had a great deal. He even argued 
the matter with his wife, knowing 
his strength in that direction. But 
it happened in this instance that 
his logic was not a match for his 
wife’s common sense and matter- 
of-fact utterances. Not to be van- 
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quished, he threw a shield before 
him. ‘ Look here, old woman,’ he 
said, ‘it’s no use talking. A man 
can’t help his proclivities. Remem- 
ber that, Ned. If a man’s procli- 
Vities are too strong for him, he’s 
not accountable. Ned's got a 
mole. Is he to be blamed for 
it? Certainly not. There you are, 
then.’ 

And there she was, and there 
she remained, while Mr. Chandler 
hugged his proclivity, year after 
year, closer and closer to his heart, 
until it so fastened itself into his 
system that to shake it off would 
have been worse than death. And 
Ned, the lovely lad, hugged his, 
and did not forget his father’s argu- 
ment. Nay, he threw it into his 
father’s teeth on more than one 
occasion. With a dutiful regard, 
also, for parental example, he fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps to the 
public-house, and was, at a very 
early age, fond of draining pots and 
glasses. 

As Ned grew older, he extended 
the field of his operations. But he 
had only one father and mother, 
and strangers resented his appro- 
priation of their goods and chattels. 
Thus it came about that one fine 
morning the young thief found 
himself in a police-court. His 
offence had been committed at 
some distance from his father’s 
house, and in a_ neighbourhood 
where he was not known. Being 
of an original and powerful turn 
of mind—and having a dread, also, 
of his father’s strap, which he had 
frequently tasted—he decided to 
accept the responsibility of his 
misdeeds, and declined to throw 
disgrace upon his family. He gave 
a wrong name and a wrong ad- 
dress, and being recognised by a 
zealous and astute police-officer as 
a hardened and habitual criminal— 
although this was really his first ap- 
pearance in a police-court—he was 
sent to prison as a rogue and a vaga- 
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bond. There was no doubt he 
was both. 


This did not look promising for 
the realisation of the seer’s decree. 
But he did not lose faith in his 
mole, nor in his gift, which, 
strangely enough, always appeared 
upon his thumb, notwithstanding 
thegrowing of the nail. He might 
suffer from temporary misfortune, 
but nothing in the world could 


cheat ‘him of sudden wealth and. 


honour. 

When he was released from pri- 
son, he did not go home imme- 
diately ; he thought it best to wait 
until his hair grew again. The 
lovely lad had fine curly locks, 
when they were allowed their na- 
tural way, and perhaps in his vaga- 
bond nature some sentiment of 
affection for his mother impelled 
him not to present himself, shorn, 
before her, knowing what pride she 
took in his beauty. He wandered 
about, at fairs chiefly, picking up 
food anyhow, and enjoying the 
life; and by the time he made 
his appearance again in Rosemary 
Lane, his hair was as curly as ever, 
and his mother wept over him, 
and killed the fatted calf for her 
lovely lad. It is ofno importance 
to relate what story he told to ac- 
count for his absence ; sufficient to 
say that it was a story, pure and 
simple. He brought home with 
him a new accomplishment in the 
shape of a tin whistle, upon which 
he discoursed the most eloquent 
music. This accomplishment he 
probably picked up at the fairs, 
and it is a fact that it often helped 
him to a meal. With this whistle 
he charmed and soothed the ten- 
der nature of his mother, and the 
less impressionable nature of his 
father. 

Well, now, as though his bundle 
of misfortunes—to wit, the mole, 
the gift, his being a lovely lad, and 
his not being responsible for his 
proclivities—were not heavy enough 
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for him, this new one was added. 
He became really a good musician, 
playing entirely by ear, and never 
on any instrument but a whistle 
which a penny would purchase. 
The music he produced from this 
humble instrument was truly exqui- 
site, and for an uneducated lad, 
marvellous. 

It was, perhaps, his greatest mis- 
fortune, for it confirmed him in his 
vagabondage. His father thought- 
lessly helped him in his downward 
course, taking his boy with him to 
the public-house, where he delight- 
ed all around him. There he got 
his fill of drink, from the customers, 
from the landlord, from Mr. Chand- 
ler himself, and in after days when 
the lovely lad’s character was about 
as bad as his worst enemy could 
have desired—when he had been 
in prison a dozen times, and had 
fully earned his diploma as a pro- 
fessional thief—it caused the father 
real remorse to think that he had 
helped his son to his undoing. It 
was this which caused Mr. Chand- 
ler to utter the words, ‘ I’ve enough 
to reproach myself with one.’ 

The lovely lad proved so utterly 
incorrigible that his father was com- 
pelled to request him to shift for 
himself. The young fellow would 
not work; all that he would do 
was to drink, and thieve, and play 
upon atin whistle. There had been 
many violent scenes between father 
and son, and five years ago—a few 
months after Sally was born—Ned 
Chandler disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of Rosemary Lane, 
and nothing had since been heard 
of him. 

But the mother’s heart never 
went from her boy. Never a day 
passed but her thoughts dwelt lov- 
ingly upon him. He had caused 
her the bitterest anguish of her 
life, and she loved him the more 
for it. 

* * * * 


This brief digression having now 
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come to an end, we return to Mrs. 
Chandler, who lies asleep by the 
side of Sally and her baby-treasure. 
There is no light in the room, 
there is no moon in the sky. With 
trembling fingers, the man in the 
street plays upon the keys of his 
instrument. The air is changed 
now, and the music proclaims that 
The Light of Other Days has 
Faded. He does not play the air 
through ; he pauses in the middle 
of a note, and shakes as though an 
ague were on him. It is a terrible 
fit, and lasts for minutes ; when it 
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subsides, he looks around him fear- 
somely, and sees monstrous shapes 
in the air coming towards him. 
Descending from the dark clouds, 
uprising from the black pavement, 
emerging ,from the viewless air, 
with eyes that glower, with features 
that threaten, with limbs that appal, 
they glide upon and surround him. 
With hoarse cries and shuddering 
hands he strives to beat them off, 
and staggers to the door of the 
house in which the mother and 
children are sleeping, with smiles 
upon their lips. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Tue old dream came yet again to me: 
It was a night in May ; 

We sat there under the linden-tree, 
And swore to be true alway. 


There was tittering and kissing and loving chatter, 
As we swore and swore anew ; 

To fix in my mind the oath’s great matter, 
My hand was bitten by you. 


O love, my beautiful biting love, 
O love with eyes so bright, 

The swearing was proper enough, my dove ; 
The biting superfluous, quite. 
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Gazinc on the light clouds that 
chase one another across the blue 
expanse of the summer sky, or 
watching the shining constellations 
that are marshalled on the mid- 
night heavens, we are apt to forget 
that a dense ponderable medium, 
many miles in depth, intervenes 
between us and these objects ; and 
that we are in reality looking up at 
them from the bottom of an ocean 
of air—an ocean in which we are 
destined to pass our entire exist- 
ence from the cradle to the grave, 
and from which we continually 
draw the very essence of the life 
that is within us. Subtle, impalp- 
able, almost immaterial, as it seems 
when at rest, it is nevertheless suf- 


ficiently ponderous when violently 
agitated to uproot the loftiest forest 
trees, and to scatter the fleets of 
the world like autumn leaves. Food 
and raiment must be purchased, 
but the vital health-giving air is free 


to all. Can the art of medicine 
produce any remedy half so benefi- 
cial as a change of air? How does 
the tepid breath of the South give 
life and strength to the pallid ener- 
vated sufferer from that insidious 
disease that, like ‘the worm 7’ the 
bud,’ eats away life’s core! How 
does the bracing air of the moun- 
tain, or the ozone-laden breeze 
from the sea, quicken the pulse, 
raise the spirits, and give buoyancy 
to the step ! 

The colourless, tasteless, elastic 
fluid by which we are surrounded 
on all sides, and which invests our 
bodies as with a garment, is matter 
in the condition of what is termed 
a gas. Though presenting itself to 
our senses as an invisible and ap- 


parently homogeneous medium, it is 
in reality composed of two different 
gases, not indeed chemically united, 
but in a state of combination that 
presents some analogy to a mixture 
of two liquids, say wine and water, 
the vital but too stimulating oxygen 
being diluted in about four times 
its own volume of nitrogen. The 
latter gas is singularly inert and 
destitute of any special characteris- 
tics; but the former, the great 
supporter of combustion and vi- 
tality, is the most wonderful of all 
the elements, and, according to 
some chemists, forms, in combina- 
tion with other substances, nearly 
half the weight of the solid earth 
we inhabit. The fluid that courses 
through our veins can only be 
kept in a vital and healthy state 
by being brought constantly into 
contact with the oxygen of the air. 
This is effected by the wondrous 
mechanism of the lungs and heart. 
It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the air we exhale from 
our lungs is no longer the same air 
we inhaled ; it has lost its vir- 
tue, having undergone a chemical 
change unfitting it for further re- 
spiration. Life, like the flame of a 
candle, languishes and is extin- 
guished if not constantly supplied 
with fresh air. Does not the 
knowledge of this fact furnish the 
strongest argument in favour of 
thorough ventilation in our dwell- 
ings, and especially in all build- 
ings in which large numbers of 
persons are assembled? The pro- 
cess of animal vitality would tend 
to load the atmosphere with an un- 
due portion of that air which can- 
not be breathed again, and which 
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is known as carbon dioxide, or 
carbonic acid gas, were this in- 
fluence not counteracted by the 
world vegetal. The leaves of grow- 
ing plants, under the direct action 
of sunlight, possess the power of 
taking up and assimilating the 
carbonic acid, and, by afterwards 
giving out free oxygen, restore the 
equilibrium of nature. It will be 
gathered from what we have said 
of vitality and combustion that we 
may regard it as an established fact 
that air once breathed cannot be 
breathed again, and that air once 
burnt cannot be burnt again. The 
atmosphere is not only tasteless, 
but it is also destitute of smell, ex- 
cept when it contains a certain 
proportion ofwhat is termed ozone. 
The question ‘ What is ozone?’ is 
one not easily answered in un- 
scientific language, and we were 
not surprised some years ago to see 
some humorous lines in Punch com- 
mencing : 
‘Oh, tell me what is ozone ? 
For I cannot make out, I own.’ 

We fear that the statement that 
ozone is an allotropic form of 
oxygen would convey but little 
meaning to the general reader. 
Suffice it to say that ozone is oxygen 
possessed of more energetic pro- 
perties, ofstronger chemicalaffinity, 
than ordinary oxygen. It is always 
more plentiful in the air of the 
country than in that of towns, and 
to its presence the breeze that 
blows from the mountains and the 
sea owes, in a great measure, its 
health-giving qualities. 

That the air possesses gravity or 
weight is shown by the fact of the 
mercury in the tube of the baro- 
meter standing at a height of about 
3° inches in equilibrio with the 
pressure or weight of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The first savage that ever drew 
up water from a rocky basin through 
a hollow reed with his mouth put 
into practice the principle of the 
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common pump, and _ illustrated, 
however unconsciously, the fact 
that the air has weight. If we 
exhaust the air in a pipe or tube, 
one end of which—open of course 
—is plunged into water, that fluid 
will continue to rise in the tube 
until it has attained the height of 
from 32 to 33 feet. At this altitude 
it stands in equilibrio with the at- 
mospheric pressure. The column 
of water balances the weight of the 
air, and the latter has therefore no 
power to force it up any higher. 
At one time the scientific world 
was in no smail degree puzzled 
to account for this fact. The great 
Galileo himself was appealed to for 
an explanation. ‘ Admitting the 
fact,’ said he, ‘ that Nature abhors 
a vacuum, I presume,’ he added, 
with a touch of humour, ‘that the 
dislike only extends to a distance 
of 33 feet.’ The true explanation 
of the phenomenon is nevertheless 
simple in the extreme. As soon as 
the air is withdrawn from the tube, 
or the barrel of the pump, the 
water in the well rushes in to supply 
its place, being compelled to do so 
by the pressure of the air on its 
surface. This pressure has only 
the power, however, to force up the 
water to a height of 33 feet. A 
column of water of this altitude 
weighs as much as a column of air 
extending to the limits of our atmo- 
sphere. In the case of the baro- 
meter, the column of mercury, being 
about thirteen times as heavyas one 
of water, balances the weight of the 
atmosphere at a height of 30 inches. 

Air, like all similar fluids, ex- 
pands under the influence of heat. 
A fire-balloon ascends because the 
air which it contains is many de- 
grees lighter than the surrounding 
atmosphere. Heated air, being 
lighter than that which is cooler, 
has of course a tendency to rise. If, 
in a room in which the tempera- 
ture is many degrees above that of 
the atmosphere outside, we opena 
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window a few inches at the top and 
bottom, we shall find that a cur- 
rent of warm air rushes out through 
the upper, and a current of cold 
air rushes in through the lower, 
aperture. A circulation or venti- 
lation is thus established in the air 
of the room, which is precisely 
analogous to that which takes place 
on a grand scale in nature. The 
air, being heated or rarified by the 
sun’s rays over certain portions of 
the earth’s surface, especially those 
that lie within the tropics, is con- 
stantly rising, and cooler currents 
are as constantly flowing in to 
supply its place. In this way that 
circulation of the atmosphere which 
we call the winds is set up. It 
would of course be impossible to 
explain the various phenomena 
which exhibit themselves in con- 
nection with this branch of physics, 
in a paper like the present; and 
we can only say that, as we ap- 
proach the furnace, the draught 
becomes more and more apparent, 
until we find ourselves impelled— 
somewhat obliquely, it is true—in 
the direction of that ‘ cradle of the 
winds,’ the tropics, by what are 
known as the ‘ trade-winds.’ The 
lightest zephyr of summer, as well 
as the fiercest gale of winter, is to 
be ascribed to the same cause. 
Local influences tend to modify 
the force and direction ofthe winds, 
and even to give rise to local cur- 
rents. The land and sea breeze 
of the tropics is an example ofthis. 
During the day, when both are ex- 
posed to the full ardour of the sun’s 
rays, the land becomes much hotter 
than the sea; consequently, as soon 
as the heated air above it begins to 
rise, a cool breeze sets in from the 
sea. At night these conditions are 
precisely reversed, and the sea, 
which, although it becomes heated 
much more slowly, yet retains its 
heat much longer than the land, is 
now the warmer, consequently the 
breeze blows from the land to the sea. 


The Air we breathe. 


To our atmosphere we are in- 
debted for the mild effulgence of 
our evening and morning twilight. 
But for the air the sun would leap 
like a ball of fire above the horizon 
each morning into a sky of inky 
darkness. The rays of light are 
refracted or bent in passing froma 
rarer into a denser medium, and 
not only do the rays of light from 
the sun reach us from the depths 
of space, but that luminary himself 
becomes visible before he is actu- 
ally above our horizon. This na- 
tural law is well illustrated by the 
experiment of placing a coin in a 
cup, and telling the spectator to 
retire until the former has become 
invisible : on pouring water into the 
cup the coin instantly comes into 
view again. The twinkling of the 
stars may be accounted for in a 
similar manner. Doubtless our 
readers have observed the quiver- 
ing motion imparted to all objects 
seen through the haze that rises 
from the earth on a warm sum- 
mer’s day. The same effect is 
perceived if we look tlfrough the 
vapour ascending from a furnace 
or limekiln. This effect is due to 
refraction : we are looking through 
a medium lighter than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The rays 
of light coming to us from the sun, 
moon, and other heavenly bodies 
are, so to speak, shaken to and 
fro in passing from a rarer into a 
denser stratum of air, and vice 
versa. The effect of shaking or 
quivering thus imparted is espe- 
cially noticeable in the light com- 
ing to us from the distant stars, 
the brightest of which appear to 
us but as twinkling points of fire. 
The rays of light they transmit are 
continually being deflected or bent; 
or let us say shaken to and fro, on 
passing through media of varying 
density, just as an arrow would be 
deflected or turned aside from its 
line of flight, first to the right 
hand and then to the left, if acted 
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upon by contrary currents of 
wind. 

We have all doubtless, at some 
time or other, admired the graceful 
curve described on the serene sky 
of an autumnal night by one of 
those meteors that flash into exist- 
ence for a moment and then are 
gone, and which are commonly 
known as ‘shooting stars.’ These 
bodies are in reality small frag- 
ments of matter—‘ mere cosmical 
dust,’ to use Humboldt’s expres- 
sion—coming to us from outer 
space and travelling at a planetary 
rate of speed—a velocity which 
has been variously estimated, but 
which would probably suffice to 
carry one of these bodies from 
London to Brighton in three or 
four seconds. Ofcourse this won- 


derfully high rate of speed, in com- 
parison with which a cannon-ball, 
even at the commencement of its 
flight, can scarcely be said to crawl, 
is checked as soon as, yielding to 
the attraction of our earth, they 


enter the dense medium of our at- 
mosphere. As the match is kindled 
by friction on the box, as the iron 
horse-shoe strikes fire from the 
stones of our streets, so, in this 
case as in every other, is arrested 
motion converted into heat, and 
into heat so intense that these 
bodies become incandescent, and 
are in most cases entirely burnt 
and dissipated before they reach 
the earth. Occasionally, indeed, 
one larger than the rest does fall 
to the ground; but so rarely is 
this the case that any possible 
danger arising from such a cause 
is scarcely to be deemed worthy of 
a moment’s consideration. When 
we come to consider, however, that 
at certain seasons of the year many 
thousands of these bodies flash 
through some portion of the at- 
mosphere every twenty-four hours, 
it will be seen that they would con- 
stitute no trifling source of danger ; 
and the inhabitants of this lower 
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world would be exposed to a bom- 
bardment from missiles, the small- 
est of which, on account of its 
prodigious impetus, would be dan- 
gerous, but that the air—the invisi- 
ble ambient air, of whose existence 
we are scarcely sensible—shields us 
from their impact as effectually as 
a wall of steel. 

The air extends to a height that 
has been variously estimated, but 
which is probably about forty five 
or fifty miles above the surface ot 
the earth. At a greater altitude 
than this it must be a very rare 
medium indeed, if it exist at all, 
Organic life may be considered to 
cease at a distance of about three 
miles above the sea-level. It is 
true the condor is sometimes be- 
held soaring above the Andes at a 
greater height than this, and aero- 
nauts have accomplished still loftier 
flights ; but it is very certain that 
life cannot long be maintained at 
a much greater elevation than the 
one specified. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
point out, somewhat briefly it is 
true, a few of the functions of our 
atmosphere, and to show the very 
important part it plays in the vast 
economy of Nature. Not only is 
organic life impossible without an 
atmosphere—that is to say, all 
animals and plants are dependent 
on it for their existence—but in 
truth the wildest imagination could 
never picture the scene of desola- 
tion our fair earth would present if 
robbed of her garment of air. A 
world without air must needs be 
destitute of water likewise. Nota 
blade of grass, not a leaf, would 
cast its shadow on the parched 
earth below. The hard unblos- 
soming rock would lift its naked 
forehead to the full blaze of the sun 
in a heaven without a cloud; no 
sound would break the deathlike 
silence of nature, for air is the 
medium by which sound is trans- 
mitted. This teeming fruitful uni- 
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verse of ours would be a voiceless, 
lifeless wilderness of barren rock. 
For how much of the material 
beauty of the world that we inhabit 
are we indebted to our atmosphere! 
The fretted gold of the burning sun- 
rise not less than ‘ the brede ethe- 
rialSwove’ that decks the placid 
brow of eve; the masses of pearly 
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cloud that hang motionless in the 
calm air of summer noon; the 
purple of the empyrean, and the 
pale-blue haze that veils but not 
conceals the distant mountain— 
these and a thousand other forms 
and hues of beauty would be lost 
to us for ever if this planet were 
not surrounded by an atmosphere. 
A. E. SPENCER. 
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I FIND it sweet to think of her, 

Who seldom thinks, perchance, of me ; 
For many lovers find her fair, 

And many rivers seek the sea. 


I find it sweet to think of her, 

For thoughts by day bring dreams by night, 
Wherein no sorrow comes to share 

Or shadow my supreme delight. 


I find it sweet to think of her 

And of her words I found so sweet ; 
And, like a charm to lull my care, 

My lips their music still repeat. 


I find it sweet to think of her, 
Whose gracious praises make me strong 
To win the crown those poets wear, 
Whose love and passion speak in song. 


I find it sweet to think of her, 
And, through the ashen autumn days, 
A sense of peace pervades the air 
Though leaves strew thick the woodland ways. 


I find it sweet to think of her, 

And, though my heart may haply break 
When hope surrenders to despair, 

The pain were sweet for her sweet sake. 


I find it sweet to think of her, 

Who sometimes thinks, perchance, of me— 
Though many lovers find her fair, 

And many rivers seek the sea. 


J. R. EASTWOOD. 





SARITA. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


on 


PART I. 


Sue lay stretched on the cool green 
sward beneath an old oak-tree. Her 
face, partially upturned to meet the 
sun-god’s kisses, was a marvel of 
purity. The features were small, 
and the tints as colourless as a 
statue. Long black lashes drooped 
low over white cheeks, and hair 
dark as night, waving and rippling, 
floated over her shoulders, its 
luxuriance unconfined by comb 
or fillet. Her surroundings were 
pleasant ones. The white walls 
and quaint angles and gables of her 
home gleamed through a wealth of 
roses and wistaria; a mellow flush 
of rosy light, the last rays of the 
setting sun, fell upon the glossy 
leaves and tender blossoms, that 
seemed to shine up and smile in 
the richness of the parting glow. 
The waters of the miniature lake 
reflected each shade that melted 
and mingled in the deep purple 
sky. The fragrance of the air 
blended with the dewy freshness 
of the hour, and the woods and 
dells around were steeped in a sun- 
light, the tints of which were fraught 
with a softened glory that no lim- 
ner’s hand has ever caught. Si- 
lence and peace were everywhere, 
save in the girl’s own heart: that 
heart was a hot and restless one—a 
heart that could beat wildly, love 
passionately, and endure nobly. 
Now it swelled high in blissful day- 
dreams—the day-dreams that come 
at seventeen, when life holds out a 
bright vista of hope and joy, and 
youth wears rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. 


‘ Sarita !’ 

As her name rang out on the 
air, the black lashes parted slowly 
and reluctantly from their resting- 
place, and the girl opened her eyes. 
They were southern eyes, big and 
luminous, and with a good deal of 
passion slumbering in their dusky 
depths ; and when they were fairly 
open, all resemblance to a statue 
ceased. 

The features, wonderfully rife 
with human beauty and human 
feelings, indubitably suggested a 
Jeunesse orageuse. 

Sarita rose and went towards the 
house ; but as though loth to lose 
the beautiful outer world, she leant 
against the casement, with her gaze 
lingering on the scene. 

Within the room her father, the 
pastor of the small village of Milton, 
bent over some theological work ; 
while his wife, a wan fragile wo- 
man, with a red flush tinging her 
thin cheeks, nervously paced the 
floor with an open letter in her 
hand. 

‘From Millicent Charlville, to 
say she will be here to-morrow!’ 
she exclaimed in flurried accents 
as her daughter’s shadow fell across 
the room. 

‘So soon! and Sarita’s cheek 
reflected back a bloom more vivid 
than that on her mother’s. ‘I am 
so glad! Are not you?’ she asked 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Conway shook her head. 
The advent of an utter stranger in 
her feeble state of health was not 
an event to be cordially welcomed. 

Millicent Charlville, a penniless, 
friendless girl—a waif, in truth, cast 
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by ill fortune rudderless on the 
rough waters of life—was the or- 
phan daughter of Mrs. Conway's 
only brother, who had been an 
officer in a colonial regiment, and 
had fallen a victim to the climate 
a very few years after his child’s 
birth. Millicent’s mother was a 
Quadroon, whose beauty in her 
younger days had been the toast of 
Jamaica. Now she lay buried, to- 
gether with her faults and follies, 
by her husband’s side. 

Out of compassion the Conways 
had invited Millicent to their house 
for an indefinite period, and to 
Sarita the prospect of companion- 
ship with one of her own age was 
delightful in the extreme. Her eyes 
and smiles waxed doubly radiant 
as she realised the speedy coming 
of her cousin. 

‘We do not know what Milli- 
cent is like,’ Mrs. Conway re- 
marked nervously. She was one 
of those beings that must have a 
‘ cross.” 

That cross, pro tem., was Milli- 
cent, and she shrank from the 
proximity of one who might turn 
out the very reverse of what she 
ought to be. 

‘I am sure she is nice,’ Sarita 
averred with an unreasoning posi- 
tiveness that was truly feminine, 
and which drew a smile from her 
father. 

‘Sarita is too young to be scep- 
tical, and let us hope that she will 
long preserve her unlimited faith 
in human “ niceness,”’ he remark- 
ed to his wife. 

‘I have a thorough conviction, 
papa, that Millicent is charming. 
I am so glad she is coming ! and 
the girl, in the lightness of her 
spirits, whirled round in an ad 
Fresco dance; but before she had 
accomplished many steps she was 
firmly pinioned in a pair of strong 
arms, and a man’s face with laugh- 
ing eyes looked closely into her 
own. 


Sarita, 


‘ Estcourt !’ 

There was no need to hear more 
than the bare intonation of the 
eight letters to know that Sarita 
had yielded up every wish of her 
great passionate heart to the bearer 
of the name. 

She did not even attempt a 
struggle for freedom, but subsided 
at once quietly and contentedly 
into the embrace of her captor. 

‘ What makes you so gay, Sarita ? 

‘ Millicent Charlville will be here 
to-morrow,’ she said joyfully, glanc- 
ing up at him for sympathy in the 
pleasure she felt; but she was 
doomed to a lack of sympathy on 
the subject. No sign of gratifica- 
tion at the news was visible on 
Estcourt Eyre’s features, and in 
truth an incipient frown contracted 
his brow. 

‘Are you sorry she is coming, 
Estcourt ?’ she asked in surprise. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why? at any rate she will be 
additional society.’ 

‘So my society does not satisfy 
you, Sarita!’ he said reproachfully. 

In a moment her soul was at his 
feet. Millicent or a hundred Mil- 
licents could weigh not a feather’s 
weight in comparison to a hair’s 
breadth of annoyance to this idol 
whom she had set up on high to 
worship all her life, no matter how 
faulty he might be. 

*‘O Estcourt! and large tears 
rushed involuntarily to her eyes, 
and glittered on the long black 
lashes ; but the lover kissed them 
off, and her heaven grew serene 
once more. 

‘We do not know what this Miss 
Charlville is like,’ he said. 

His words were a fac-simile of 
Mrs. Conway’s sentiments; but 
Sarita’s mood was quite subdued 
now, and instead of launching into 
rhapsody or wielding the cudgels 
in the new-comer’s defence, she 
contented herself with answering, 

‘In point of looks we do not; 
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but her letters are frank and nice, 
and she appears to be so unfortu- 
nate and desolate that I cannot 
help pitying her.’ 

‘Is she suffering in pocket, or 
has any one been wicked enough 
to blight her young heart?’ Est- 
court asked laughingly. 

‘I cannot say about the condi- 
tion of her heart, but the condition 
of her purse is forlorn enough. 
Millicent is an orphan, Estcourt, 
and unless we had invited her here, 
she would have been forced to go 
out as a governess to earn her 
daily bread. The Charlvilles come 
of a good old stock, and it would 
have been rather z#/ra dig. for her, 
you know.’ 

Estcourt’s laugh deserted him. 
He was both imaginative and in- 
flammable. A picture of a young 


girl presented itself vividly to his 
mind. 

A girl, orphaned and friendless, 
innocent and ‘ put upon ’—possibly 


pretty and gently nurtured—ex- 
posed to ravening wolves, having 
to run counter to the hardness of 
this world. 

The picture brought seriousness 
to his lip and commiseration to 
his soul at once. 

Sarita marked the change in his 
mobile face from levity to gravity, 
and she rejoiced at it. She had 
found a sympathiser at last—a 
powerful coadjutor in Millicent’s 
cause. 

* You do not so much mind her 
coming here, now that you know 
how unfortunately she is placed, 
Estcourt ?” 

Estcourt looked into the large 
dark eyes, a little worried still, but 
full of an intense worship for him 
and genuine pathos for her cousin, 
and an ebullition of affection came 
over him. 

‘You are an angel!’ he whisper- 
ed, as he pressed an ardent kiss 
on the unresisting red lips of his 
betrothed. 
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It was the last fervent kiss his 
lips implanted on hers, and just as 
it was given a tall man with a 
muscular figure and aristocratic air 
came upon the scene. 

The sight of that caress was evi- 
dently a distasteful one to him, for 
a heavy cloud flitted quickly over 
his broad forehead and sunny blue 
eyes, and he bit his nether lip hard 
under the shadow of his long tawny 
moustache. 

¢ Arthur !’ Sarita exclaimed, with 
a hot blush all over her face and 
throat. 

‘In a very inopportune moment, 
I perceive,’ Sir Arthur Eyre ob- 
served, with a lame attempt at a 
smile ; but the smile died away in 
an almost imperceptible quiver, 
and his voice had lost its usual 
pleasant ring. 

‘Your presence does not dis- 
compose me in the least,’ Estcourt 
said carelessly ; and throwing an 
arm round Sarita he tried to draw 
her closer to him; but she quietly 
disengaged herself, and moved off 
a few paces, looking shy and a little 
ill at ease. 

As the two brothers stood side 
by side, Sir Arthur’s Saxon face 
and fair curling hair afforded a 
curious contrast to Estcourt’s Mu- 
rillo-like beauty of raven locks, and 
eyes dark as midnight. 

Both men were undeniably hand- 
some ; Estcourt’s features perhaps 
the more perfect of the two, while 
the charm of Sir Arthur’s counte- 
nance lay in his expression. 

‘Good news for you, Arthur. 
The close advent of a beautiful 
woman, to whose charms of course 
you must fall a prey, and whom 
we shall salute as Lady Eyre by 
and by. What will the dowager 
say to it, I wonder? Estcourt 
cried, remembering his regal mo- 
ther’s adhesion to dignity, and her 
repugnance to a wife for her eldest 
born. 

His brother flushed up brightly. 
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An acute physiognomist might have 
detected a quick yearning glance go 
out towards Sarita as he answered : 
‘ Cupid and I are sworn enemies. 
No fear of my falling a prey to any 
one’s charms, so the Dowager Lady 
Eyre may rest content.’ 
‘ How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall ! 
For them I battle till the end 
To save from shame and thrall, 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine ; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine !’ 


Estcourt spouted mockingly. A 
red spot burnt more deeply on Sir 
Arthur’s cheeks as he listened. 

‘That is quite true,’ he said 
quietly, and with grave eyes that 
silenced his brother’s remarks. 
‘Is the new-comer your cousin, 
Sarita ?” 

He always lingered over her 
pretty southern name, as if it was 
pleasant to him to do so, and he 
uttered it so softly and tenderly 
that it sounded differently to the 
girl from his lips than from any 
one else’s. Even Estcourt’s voice 
failed to convey the same impres- 
sion to her ears, although that voice 
was the music of the spheres to her. 

‘Yes,’ she replied. 

Somehow her discourse with her 
brother-in-law elect was usually 
limited to monosyllables. In spite 
of the efforts she made to conquer 
it, she could never throw off com- 
pletely a species of constraint in 
which his presence wrapped her, 
although she admired and liked 
him more than any man she had 
seen in her life, save Estcourt. 

‘We Jead so peaceful and primi- 
tive an existence in this paradise 
of Milton, that it would be a pity 
for a serpent to crawl in among the 
Eden flowers. Not that I mean 
to insinuate Miss Charlville is an 
anguis in herbé, Six Arthur ob- 
served with a laugh. 

‘It is a shame to allow oneself 
to be prejudiced. I daresay Miss 
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Charlville is both beautiful and 
charming,’ Estcourt flashed out in 
a hot impetuous way that was ha- 
bitual to him. 

The picture he had conjured 
up was yet present to his mind, and, 
unknown to himself, the original 
had created an interest within him. 
But Sarita, tired perhaps of cham- 
pionship, kept a dead silence, won- 
dering to herself whether Estcourt’s 
belief would be realised. 


A tall girl with magnificent 
shoulders and a slight supple 
waist, soft silky hair of a russet 
brown, with golden gleams athwart 
it, crowning her dainty head; a 
face simply perfect, with pure pink 
and white tints and small straight 
features, and almond-shaped eyes 
of the deepest gray looking out 
dreamily on the world. 

This was Millicent Charlville, 
the homeless and friendless waif, 
the would-be governess. Her face 
was a fortune in itself. 

In point of beauty Estcourt’s be- 
lief was fully realised. Would he 
find her ‘ charming’ as well ? Sarita 
questioned her heart sorrowfully. 

She was utterly free from all 
pettiness of feeling—envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness found no 
place in her breast—but she was 
human, and she was desperately in 
love. 

Involuntarily her spirit sank as 
she noted the marvellous hair, the 
bewildering gray eyes, that were to 
be under Estcourt’s gaze and un- 
doubted approval day after day in 
the familiar routine of country 
life. 

Sarita was not vain, and, in com- 
parison with Millicent, her own 
swarthy attractions grew dreadfully 
mean and despicable. Millicent’s 
style, too, was irreproachable as 
far as refinement went ; though to 
Sarita, born and brought up like 
a wild-flower, the sweetness and 
freedom of nature untrammelled by 
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social doctrines and ignorance of 
the convenances, her cousin seemed 
slightly maniérée and a shade arti- 
ficial in her voice. 

Millicent had taken off her sim- 
ple travelling garb, and donned a 
white dress, fresh and flowing, and 
passed a deep-violet ribbon through 
her hair, when she went into the 
drawing-room and sat down by the 
window during the interval before 
tea. 

It was superb July weather, 
bright and sultry, and an errant 
sunbeam lit up her face, tinted like 
arich damask rose, when Estcourt’s 
gaze first fell upon her. 

Sarita watched the expression of 
his eyes with a beating heart, and 
the study was unsatisfactory; for 
she turned away with a pallid face 
and a stifled sigh to Sir Arthur, who 
stood near, looking cool and im- 
perturbable to the charms that 
had called up a vivid colour to his 
brother’s dark cheek. 

In a little while Estcourt, oblivi- 
ous of Sarita’s claims, devoted him- 
self assiduously to the fair waif’s 
material requirements, while she 
thanked him with languid eyes and 
wonderfully modulated tones. 

In reality Millicent’s voice was 
thin and metallic, but she had 
schooled it into the softness of sil- 
ver bells. 

‘Is she not beautiful, Arthur?’ 
Sarita whispered with an irrepres- 
sible falter in her accents. 

‘Not to my thinking. I hate 
those pink-and-white dolls,’ he 
answered curtly. The falter in 
Sarita’s voice had hurt him like a 
knife-thrust. She was his life. 

Since she was a child she had 
grown nearerand dearer daily to his 
heart, and the bitterest hour he had 
known was that in which Estcourt 
had acknowledged that he loved 
Sarita, and that the love was re- 
turned. 

If Estcourt had been different 
from what he was—if he had pos- 


sessed a little of stability—Sir Ar- 
thur would have yielded up the 
girl he so dearly loved with less 
regret ; but he knew his brother’s 
character so well, its fickleness and 
its weakness, that he trembled for 
Sarita’s future. And now, as he 
marked Estcourt’s undisguised ad- 
miraticn for Millicent Charlville, he 
felt both contempt and anger for 
the unstable selfish spirit that could 
deliberately wound a loving trust- 
ing heart for the sake of self-gratifi- 
cation. 

A gratification of the senses, too 
—for it was through his eyes only 
that Millicent had fascinated him 
and detained him at her side all 
that first evening — the longest, 
most dreary evening that Sarita 
had ever spent; and when it came 
to a close, she could barely repress 
a shudder as a conventional kiss, 
light and unmeaning, fell on her 
cheek from Millicent’s perfect lips. 


PART II. 


SARITA saw them as she lay un- 
der the spreading branches of her 
favourite tree; but absorbed in 
themselves, Estcourt and Millicent 
passed the slight figure robed in 
black unnoticed, and paused within 
a short distance of it. 

Sarita tried to move, but an irre- 
sistible impulse riveted her to the 
spot, trembling in limb and sick 
with supreme dread. 

She did not need to wait long 
before she knew that Estcourt—her 
affianced husband, and the man to 
whom she had given her whole 
heart—was a suppliant for another 
woman’s love. 

* You are deluding yourself, Mr. 
Eyre ; it is impossible that you can 
care for me,’ Millicent murmured 
softly and pathetically, as though 
the love he had avowed was too 
great and blest a boon to fall to 
her lot. ‘Only six weeks ago, and 
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you loved Sarita,’ she added re- 
proachfully. 

‘ True.’ 

The little word thrilled through 
Sarita’s frame, imparting a curious 
joy in the midst of her pain. It 
was inexpressible comfort to know 
that Estcourt, notwithstanding his 
dire infidelity, Aad loved her and 
acknowledged to it. 

‘True’ was a little word, but it 
was an immense drop of solace 
in the bitter cup she had to 
swallow. 

‘ But a day, an hour, even a mo- 
ment, may change the whole cur- 
rent of a man’s life; and the love I 
bore Sarita in comparison with my 
feeling for you was water to wine ; 
a mere tame, insipid, colourless 
semblance of love, instead of the 
wild burning passion I have for 
you, Millicent—a passion that will 
only end with my life.’ 

Millicent broke off a glowing 
rose and fastened it coquettishly 
into her bodice while she listened, 
and the slender white fingers that 
performed the task were steady 
enough. No inward emotion caused 
them to tremble, but she lifted up 
a radiant face, glowing like the rose 
she wore, towards her companion. 

‘ Millicent, tell me, do you love 
me—love me as I do you, with no 
reservation, with your whole soul?’ 
he questioned passionately. 

She did not answer him, only a 
pair of dreamy gray eyes looked 
full into his own, and a pair of 
scarlet lips fired his brain. 

Estcourt bent his head, and Sa- 
rita saw him press a long and ardent 
kiss on those lips. 

It was a death-knell of hope and 
happiness, but with an almost super- 
human effort she crushed down the 
sob that seemed as if it must rise 
or break her heart in its struggle 
for utterance, and she remained 
quite still, only her heart beat in a 
tumult of misery. 

‘ Millicent, my darling ! 
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The shadows of evening had 
closed in: a few stars shone out 
with a tender chastened light, and 
under it Millicent’s russet-brown 
tresses gleamed up like gold. Est- 
court’s eyes feasted unrebuked on 
the beautiful upturned face of his 
Circe, and her white arm encircled 
his neck. 

‘You will not tell any one of 
this—at least not yet? My heart 
is full of you, Estcourt, and I could 
not bear that other eyes than your 
own should read all that is in it,’ 
she whispered. 

Estcourt assented to her wish. 

Before him lay the ungrateful 
task of telling Sarita of his falsity, 
and he shrank from it, right willing 
to defer the revelation as long as it 
lay in his power to do so. But it 
was beyond him to control the pas- 
sionate words that rushed to his 
lips, to hide the passionate feelings 
that surged up whenever Millicent 
was near him. Strive as he would, 
the outward and terrible signs of 
an inward vehement love would 
appear; yet it was only a love bred 
and fostered by the senses, but 
which, while it existed, lived and 
flourished far more strongly than 
perhaps a better and worthier feel- 
ing would have done. 

A fortnight had elapsed since his 
first confession to Millicent, when 
Estcourt came unawares on Sarita in 
a distant part ofthe grounds. She 
had gone there nominally to read, 
and a volume lay on her knee; but 
her eyes, full of tears, looked out 
wistfully on vacancy, and she started 
visibly when his figure stood beside 
her. 

But with the nerve that the 
weaker sex often possess in such 
cases, she looked steadily at him, 
and asked him to sit down on the 
rustic bench. 

Estcourt obeyed, but he flinched 
inwardly at the ordeal before him, 
though his demeanour was calm 
and even heartless in appearance. 
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‘I have been anxious for an op- 
portunity of speaking to you, Est- 
court, but it was difficult to find 
one,’ she said quietly, with a faint 
smile; and then she paused to gain 
strength, for her courage did not 
wear a very lofty crest, and the 
firmness of her voice was unsatis- 
factory. ‘I wanted to say that we 
have made a mistake—that it is 
better we should both be free,’ she 
hurried over at last. 

Estcourt stared at her in amaze- 
ment. The thought that this girl, 
who had given him unconcealed 
devotion—who had seemed to live 
on the crumbs of love he had dealt 
out to her—had grown indifferent to 
him, was perhaps caring for another, 
inflicted a terrible wound to his 
vanity. 

A jealous pang seized him, and 
for a moment the image of Milli- 
cent faded from his memory. 

‘ And why should you desire free- 
dom? Am I superseded?’ he asked, 
with a curl of the lip and unmis- 
takable vexation in his look. 

Sarita glanced at him; she for- 
gave him the littleness of the senti- 
ment that prompted the sneer. It 
was pleasant to her that he was 
jealous, for jealousy argued yet a 
remnant of love. The scales had 
not yet fallen from her eyes, the 
glamour of Estcourt’s actual pre- 
sence kept them there ; and, not- 
withstanding his deceit and fickle- 
ness, she felt as if her heart would 
break in parting from him. Still it 
must be done ; the existing state of 
things harrowed her very soul—to 
be constantly with Estcourt, near 
Estcourt, and yet so unutterably 
far from him. She determined to 
end the matter at once and for 
ever. 

‘No one has superseded you, 
Estcourt—no one could ; but it is 
better that we should be no longer 
as we have been,’ she said softly. 
She loved him too well to hurl re- 
proaches at his head. 
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But Estcourt was a consummate 
egotist. He never guessed that Sa- 
rita had been a witness to his starlit 
scene with Millicent, or the know- 
ledge would have given him the key 
to her conduct and a salve to his 
amour propre. He had purposed 
when it pleased him to have broken 
with her, but he had never intended 
that her hand should be the one to 
fling the glove; and her rejection 
galled his spirit, while he put down 
her behaviour to a lurking liking for 
his brother—a feeling which he had 
once or twice fancied existed in 
her breast. The recollection of it 
now vexed him unspeakably. 

‘ Arthur has a hand in this,’ he 
muttered savagely. 

‘No one has even an idea of it, 
Estcourt. And now let us say good- 
bye to the past, though we can be 
excellent friends,’ she said, with a 
little tremor she could not control 
in her tone, holding out her hand. 

Estcourt clasped it for a moment, 
and seemed irresolute whether to 
speak or not; but after a moment 
he turned away. 

‘Lhave lost him,’ the girl murmur- 
ed piteously to herself, as through 
blinding tears she watched his re- 
ceding figure; while he, with the 
thought of his new-born freedom, 
walked briskly back to the house 
and into Millicent’s presence. 

‘Sarita has given me my congé, 
and I am a free man,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Millicent looked at him, while 
her face expressed far more of sur- 
prise than of gratification. 

‘Have you forgotten your pro- 
mise, and told her about me ? 

* Not a word.’ 

‘ Why, then, has she broken with 
you ?” 

‘ Sarita’s conduct has nothing to 
do with you. I fancy she has ar- 
rived at the knowledge that she 
prefers my brother. Arthur has a 
double advantage over me, you 
know—the title and money,’ he re- 
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plied, with undisguised scorn and 
bitterness. 

Millicent was silent for a little 
while ; various expressions flitted 
across her features. 

‘And does Sir Arthur care for 
Sarita?’ she asked, with assumed 
indifference ; but any ear save Est- 
court’s, who was completely occu- 
pied with his own feelings, could 
not have failed to discern a strange 
earnestness and anxiety in her 
voice. 

‘He has always admired her, 
and if Sarita had not been engaged 
to me I believe he would have con- 
fessed his admiration long ago. He 
says her eyes are the most beautiful 
things in creation.’ 

His listener bit her lips, and a 
frown puckered up her fair brow, 
but she bent over her work to hide 
her face. 

Sarita’s eyes—large, black, and 
passionate—were the exact reverse 
of her own languid gray orbs ; and 
yet of late Sir Arthur had looked 
into hers with a new intensity that 
had made her heart flutter, and the 
thought flash through her brain that 
the position of Lady Eyre, suzerain 
of Milton Towers—the grand old 
pile that she could see looming in 
the distance—would be far from an 
unpleasant one. 

‘You are sure that you did not 
tell Sarita, that you have told no 
one, that I love you, Estcourt ?’ 
Millicent asked again with a bright 
blush, called up by a mixture of 
emotions that she would not have 
cared to have analysed, but which 
Estcourt put down to maidenly shy- 
ness and delicacy. 

‘Quite sure, darling. But now 
that Sarita has thrown me over of 
her own accord it is no longer ne- 
cessary to keep our own counsel. 
It is so terribly hard for me to hide 
my feelings for you,’ he cried im- 
petuously. 

Millicent looked at him aghast. 
Estcourt’s impatience would foil all 


her plans, and level with the dust 
the glittering castle her fancy had 
begun to build up. 

‘Still for my sake you will be 
silent and discreet. I shall be 
forced to leave this if my aunt re- 
sents the rupture between you and 
Sarita, and believes me to be the 
cause. Besides, Estcourt, stolen 
sweets are doubly sweet, you know,’ 
she said, with a soft laugh, holding 
up her mouth to him. 

The notion of her having to leave 
Milton was enough to silence him ; 
so he gave her his promise again, 
and contented himself with the 
stolen sweets she offered him. 


PART III. 


‘My prophecy is fulfilled, and 
Arthur Aas fallen a prey to Miss 
Charlville’s charms,’ Estcourt said 
angrily as he strode up to the win- 
dow where Sarita had ensconced 
herself. 

She glanced up in his face. A 
pained expression sat on his fea- 
tures that grieved her, for in spite 
of his inconstancy she loved him 
still. 

‘Perhaps ; but the feeling may 
not be mutual,’ she suggested, with 
a true woman’s desire to soothe and 
comfort. 

‘Feeling has mighty little to do 
with the matter. You forget that 
Arthur has other things to back 
him up besides his own attractions,’ 
he sneered. 

‘Yes; but Millicent would not 
surely think of title or position if 
she does not care for him.’ 

‘Why not? You would let money 
and rank weigh with you.’ 

‘ Estcourt !’ Sarita exclaimed ina 
wounded tone, with tears in her 
eyes. 

It was hard for her, not only to 
lose the man she loved, but to 
know that he credited her with 
base and interested motives. 
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‘Well,’ he replied roughly, ‘and 
is it not true? Did you not throw 
me over in hope of becoming Lady 
Eyre?’ 

The blood rushed to Sarita’s face 
in indignation at his injustice. 

*I broke with you because you 
love Millicent,’ she said out im- 
petuously. 

‘How do you know that?’ he 
asked, and at the moment that he 
put the query he felt as if he ated 
Millicent and her fair false face. 

*I was in the grounds when you 
told her of your love the first time.’ 

Estcourt changed colour as he 
recollected the kiss under the stars, 
and knew that Sarita must have 
witnessed it. 

‘Why do you not tell Arthur 
that you are engaged to Millicent, 
Estcourt ?” 

‘Because she has bound me 
down by a promise not to do so.’ 

Sarita was silent. A light broke 
in upon her. Women are keener 


than men in affaires du cour. 


* If I were you, Estcourt, I would 
act openly, and avow the engage- 
ment.’ 

He looked at her, and read in 
her face that she was true, that she 
spoke for his good. 

‘I will do so at once,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is high time.’ 

It was high time, for to all ap- 
pearance Millicent was on the fair 
way to winning the position she co- 
veted—mistress of Milton Towers. 
Sir Arthur had constituted himself 
her preux chevalier on all occa- 
sions, entirely ignoring the beet- 
ling brows and grim glances of his 
brother. And Millicent herself was 
not only the gracious recipient of 
his assiduity, but she lost no op- 
portunity of displaying a marked 
preference for his society. Sarita 
meanwhile, feeling alittle neglected, 
looked on at the feverish game of 
cross purposes that was being played 
in the erewhile peaceful glades and 
delis of Milton. The serpent had 
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in truth entered amongst the Eden 
flowers. 

‘Both !’ she said to herself sadly 
as she watched the ill-assorted trio 
—Sir Arthur apparently engrossed 
in Millicent’s animated converse ; 
while Estcourt, with angry frowns, 
hovered near, determined to get in 
a word. But if Sarita had caught 
one of the furtive glances shot in 
her direction from under Sir Ar- 
thur’s lids, she might have felt her- 
self less deserted and disconsolate. 
It was a game of cross purposes 
in truth, Estcourt, in spite of his 
smouldering jealousy and the aggra- 
vation he received, had religiously 
preserved his promise of secrecy ; 
and Sir Arthur, surmising that his 
brother’s fancy for Millicent was 
only an ephemeral one, had set 
himself the unpleasant task of wean- 
ing her attention to himself, in the 
hope that by doing so Estcourt 
would return at once to his proper 
allegiance to Sarita. 

He had succeeded in his project 
better than he desired as far as 
Millicent was concerned. 

Deluded by his assumed admira- 
tion, and led on by her wish for 
position and its concomitants, she 
lost her head if not her heart. Her 
feeling for Estcourt had been a 
simple phantasy, and she was quite 
willing to sacrifice it on the altar of 
worldly advantages. In fact, had 
her sentiments been really sifted, 
there might have been found a 
lurking liking for the baronet him- 
self, irrespective of the benefits he 
could bestow. 

It was such dear incense to her 
vanity to find his blue eyes, at first 
so cold and so insensible, striving 
to catch her own, and his rare 
smile welcoming her presence. In 
fear and trembling she thought of 
Estcourt’s habitual vehemence, re- 
vealing the indiscreet past, and thus 
dashing away her new-born hopes ; 
for she knew that Sir Arthur was too 
honourable and strict in his notions 
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to allow himself to dally with one 
who was bound to another, and 
that other his own brother. So 
she followed up her doctrine of 
stolen sweets, and fed Estcourt 
on passionate glances and tender 
words whenever she could covertly 
do so. 

But Estcourt had awakened from 
his delusive dream, and the stolen 
sweets had lost their sweetness 
since the green-eyed monster had 
whispered that the pernicious diet 
was not wholly for him. 

Sir Arthur, in pursuance of his 
plan, had brought from Milton 
Towers a magnificent bunch of 
roses, which he offered to his tem- 
porary goddess. All save one, a 
deep-crimson fragrant bud, which 
he had separated from its sister 
flowers and apparently reserved for 
himself. 

After he had whispered a soft 
good-night to Millicent, he went 
over to the window where Sarita 
sat. In the dim light her face was 
wan and sad, and her great dark 
eyes looked up at him with a wist- 
fulness that touched him deeply. 

He longed to take her in his 
arms, to pillow her wan sorrowful 
face on his heart, to bring back 
the lightness of spirit, the smile to 
the red lips; but he thrust back his 
longing. 

She was almost his sister! The 
remembrance was a bitter one, for 
he knew that it was no brother's 
love that filled his whole soul 
for her. The rose was in his 
hand, and its fragrance attracted 
her. 

‘ How delicious it is! she said. 

‘I brought it for you.’ 

‘Really? Why, it is the most 
beautiful of the bunch,’ she cried 
brightly, her eyes glistening at the 
attention. 

It was only a trivial thing, but, 
poor child, she was feeling so lonely 
that the rose episode had a magni- 
tude for her. 
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‘Let me put it into your hair, 
Sarita.’ 

She bent her head towards him, 
and his fingers lingered over the 
task. Twilight shadows flitted over 
the room, and the touch of Sa- 
rita’s tresses thrilled through Sir 
Arthur’s frame ; and with an irresis- 
tible impulse he took up one long 
curl tenderly and reverentially, and 
pressed his lips to it so softly that 
its owner was unaware of the caress. 

Not so Millicent. 

Her jealous eyes noted the kiss, 
and she trembled with rage. 

It was this inopportune moment 
that Estcourt chose for urging an 
avowal of their engagement. 

That caress of Sir Arthur’s had 
the effect of goading her on to win 
him, to triumph over Sarita a second 
time, and, barely cognisant of Est- 
court’s words, she turned away from 
him. 

‘Come out for a few moments, 
Millicent,’ he said in an imperious 
voice, which she inwardly resented, 
but obeyed, anxious herself to bring 
matters to a crisis. 

The two walked side by side 
down the garden path until they 
were out of sight of the parsonage 
windows. Then Estcourt stopped 
short and faced her. 

His face looked pallid through 
the dusk, and his tone was re- 
proachful ; his feeling for Millicent 
was a sort of madness, and as he 
remembered her graciousness to his 
brother, he felt that he could be a 
second Cain if the girl was taken 
from him. 

‘How long is this to go on?’ he 
asked her. 

‘ What ?’ she answered languidly. 

‘ Your open preference of Arthur, 
your utter heartlessness to myself,’ 
he cried bitterly. 

‘Oh, how you weary me, Est- 
court ’ she said affectedly. 

‘I used not to weary you, Milli- 
cent. Not so very long ago you 
put your arms round my neck and 
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looked into my face with loving 
eyes, and told me that your heart 
was full of me.’ 

She was silent, but she ground 
her foot on the gravel in impatience 
at a reminiscence which was un- 
pleasant now. 

Estcourt put his arm round her 
and drew her close to him. She 
let him do it, but she averted her 
face. Her thoughts were with the 
two left ¢éte-d-téte; and though Est- 
court’s arm embraced her, and Est- 
court’s mouth was close to her own, 
she envied Sarita. 

‘Millicent, surely, surely you 
have not already forgotten the love 
you vowed! You cannot be false 
to me—false to the words that only 
so lately fell from your lips! Tell 
me I am foolishly jealous, that I 
am frst in your heart.’ 

‘Heart! What an _ obsolete 
article in the nineteenth century, 
Estcourt !’ she laughed. 

‘Have you ever reflected that 
hearts and pauperism are antagon- 
istic ? that you and I, Estcourt, are 
not rich enough to indulge in senti- 
ment? and that if we ave been 
absurd enough to do so, it is not too 
late to mend the folly of our ways ?” 

Estcourt listened to her cool 
crushing tone with a beating heart. 
Every drop of blood seemed to 
desert his veins. He released her, 
and, drawing himself up to his full 
height, he folded his arms across 
his chest. 

In the half-light his chiselled 
features, his Spanish eyes were 
handsomer than usual; but his 
beauty did not move her a whit. 

For the moment it was a positive 
relief to her to contrast with the 
dark face and feverish glances the 
frank blue eyes of Sir Arthur and 
his fair Saxon tints. 

‘Then you have made up your 
mind to break with me, Millicent ?’ 
Estcourt asked her sternly; and 
he pressed his folded arms closer 
to his heart to still its loud throbs. 
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He knew that his fate for joy or 
woe lay in the white lissom hands 
of the girl before him, and yet there 
was no faith or trust in her within 
him. The dreamy gray eyes were 
studiously turned away, and Milli- 
cent spoke out decidedly, 

* Ves.’ 

She was impatient to end the 
scene and return to the house, and 
she could brook no delay or im- 
pediment in her path. Estcourt 
hesitated for a moment. In the 
next he caught her tightly to him, 
and half stifled her with mad 
kisses. 

‘You shail not leave me! you 
dare not leave me, Millicent ! he 
cried out passionately. 

‘ Enough of this,’ she replied in 
a quiet voice that fell like ice on 
his burning heart, and had the effect 
of calming him at once. 

She drew herself away proudly. 

‘You will be grateful to me later 
for acting as I am doing. I am 
not fit for a poor man’s wife.’ 

‘You are fit for no man's wife! 
Estcourt told her scornfully. ‘ Fair- 
faced but false-hearted ! But I shall 
have my revenge yet, mark my 
words. My brother, to win whom 
you have mercilessly trampled on 
me, will zever marry you. He loves 
Sarita—Sarita, who is an angel of 
goodness and purity.’ 

‘It is a pity you lost her,’ Milli- 
cent said contemptuously. 

‘Would to God I had not! I 
have been well punished for my 
treatment of her; and Estcourt 
moved off. But Millicent hastened 
after him. 

‘Don’t be angry, Estcourt,’ she 
whispered in pleading tones, laying 
her hand on his arm. 

The contact sent a shiver of 
pleasure through him. Perhaps 
she had only been trying him. 

He stooped and looked anxiously 
into her eyes to try and read her 
real feelings. They were lifted up 
with a piteous expression. 
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‘I cannot be angry with you, 
Millicent,’ he said in a trembling 
voice. He longed to know she 
was his—his own—once more. 

‘You will keep all that has 
passed between us a secret, Est- 
court?’ she murmured softly. ‘ Pro- 
mise not to let others know of our 
past folly.’ 

Estcourt heard her with kindling 
eyes and flushing cheeks. Supreme 
scorn rose up towards her in his 
mind. He felt as if he could crush 
her on the spot, so abject and 
hypocritical she appeared as she 
preferred her request. He threw 
off her hand, and flashed a wither- 
ing look at her. 

‘I will promise no such thing, 
Millicent. Before another sun 
rises on this world Arthur shall 
hear all. He shall know how 
fervently your lips can kiss, and 
how coolly they can speak words 
that kill.’ 

But Estcourt’s threat was unful- 
filled. Going back to Milton 
Towers that night he was thrown 
from his horse, and before the sun 
rose death had sealed his lips, and 
Millicent’s secret was safe. But 
this did not avail her much, for 
with his brother’s death Sir Arthur's 
devotion died as well. 


PART IV. 

‘T AM going away, Sarita.’ 

‘Where? and as she asked the 
question a faint pink flush rose up 
on Sarita’s face. 

She had grown paler and more 
fragile since Estcourt died, now 
nearly two years ago. The shock 
had almost killed her, but youth 
and a good constitution had won 
the victory over death. 

‘I am going to America,’ Sir 
Arthur said slowly. He was watch- 
ing with curious eyes the colour 
mantling in the girl's face up to 
her blue-yeined temples, and won- 
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dering whether he had aught to do 
with the emotion. 

‘ToAmerica! she echoed faintly. 
It seemed to her that across the 
Atlantic was a very long way—a 
much greater distance than she 
cared should divide her from Sir 
Arthur — she would feel so dull 
and so lonely without him. Her 
eyes filled with tears, and he saw 
them. In an instant he was hold- 
ing her hands and looking im- 
ploringly at her. 

*O Sarita, do you care?’ he 
questioned eagerly. 

She glanced at him, and flushed 
more deeply still. 

‘Of course I care: I shall lose 
my best friend,’ she murmured 
low. 

He let go her hands at once ; 
friendship was not what he wanted 
from her. 

‘Friends are easily found,’ he 
said in a mortified tone. 

‘But not friends like you ; and 
Sarita’s hand crept up to his and 
nestled into his palm. 

He clasped it close. 

‘Sarita, if I stay, will you ever 
love me?’ he whispered in a voice 
that trembled with anxiety. 

She started, and her face grew 
very white. The thought of Est- 
court came back to her. 

‘Not in that way,’ she said, with 
quivering lips, a little incoherently ; 
but he understood. 

‘Sarita, listen to me. I have 
loved you as long as I can remem- 
ber, and I shall love you as long 
as I live; to have you for my own 
has been the dream of my life, and 
when Estcourt told me he had won 
you I felt as though I had nothing 
left to live for. But now that you 
are free, will you give yourself to 
me? Will you let me love you, 
even if you cannot love me ?” 

She did not answer him. It 
seemed impossible to her to marry 
any one. She believed her vocation 
was to mourn for Estcourt—Est- 
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court, who had deserted her when 
he lived, but who had taken her 
heart with him when he died. 

Sir Arthur rose. He looked 
miserable and crestfallen, and a 
shadow lay on the frank depth of 
his eyes. 

‘I see there is no hope for me,’ 
he said in a broken voice. ‘ I shall 
go away to-morrow for an indefinite 
period. I cannot stay here, and 
know that we shall never be nearer 
and dearer to one another than we 
are now. I would give half my 
life to reach your heart, Sarita !’ 

His only answer were the big 
tears that rolled down her cheeks. 

‘But if anything should make 
you change—-if you can bring 
yourself to be my wife some day— 
promise that you will write to me,’ 
he implored. 

‘Yes.’ And with this promise 
Sir Arthur was gone. Three months 
after a letter reached him. It con- 


tained but a few words, but they 


were enough. 


Sarita stood at the window. It 
was towards the end of the year ; 
the wind swept away in whirling 
eddies heaps of autumnal leaves, 
and howled a requiem over them. 
The sun’s rays struggled vainly to 
reach the earth, and banks of dark 
clouds hung like a pall over all. 
But Sarita did not heed the desola- 
tion outside, for ‘sunshine was with- 
in.’ Her face did not resemble a 
statue’s now. A bright rose tinged 
her cheek, and the long black 
lashes fell over but did not hide 
the large dark eyes that Sir Arthur 
sought to look into. 
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‘Darling, how happy you have 
made me 

She smiled, a bright blissful 
smile, the first since Estcourt died. 

‘Do you really care for me, 
Arthur ?” 

‘ My own, do you not know that 
you are life of my life?’ he said 
fervently. 

‘But you loved Millicent once?” 

‘Never! I tried to keep her 
from making you unhappy—that 
was all.’ 

* Unselfish always,’ she replied, 
with a look in which he could read 
a feeling that thrilled him. ‘It is 
rare for a man to be so true as you 
are, Arthur.’ 

She was thinking of Estcourt, of 
his infidelity, and the unhappiness 
he had caused her. 

‘It is not rare for a man to be 
true when he loves really and de- 
votedly.’ 

‘As you love me? she ques- 
tioned, with a shy laughing glance 
but a beating heart. 

‘As I love you, Sarita.’ 

‘Poor Millicent ! she said pre- 
sently, with genuine pathos in her 
voice. 

‘Have you forgiven the wrong 
she did you in taking away Est- 
courts love?’ Sir Arthur asked 
anxiously. 

Sarita lifted up large passionate 
eyes to his face. 

‘I forgive her everything, since 
she has left me you.’ 

He clasped her in his arms, 
and pressed his lips to hers unre- 
buked. 

And with that kiss Sarita gave 
him her whole heart. 





NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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Tue greater the knowledge of men, 
the greater is their thirst for know- 
ledge ; therefore it may fairly be 
doubted whether we, who live in 
these days of natural science (are 
we sure it is not supernatural 
science ?), are happier than were 
our forefathers, who managed to 
exist—ay, and even to enjoy them- 
selves—without it. Indeed it may 
be doubted also whether they did 
not experience more real enjoy- 
ment of life for not being cogni- 
sant of such facts as, for instance, 
that almost everything they ate and 
drank was more or less adulterated, 
and for being in happy ignorance of 
such trifles as fever germs, sewer 
gas, microscopic beasts, and the 
theories of Huxley and Darwin. 


Truly we have fallen on days 
when some branch of science is in- 
timately associated with all our 
doings, habits, and arrangements. 
We may be unaware of the fact, 
ourcomfort and peace of mind may 
not be increased thereby, but so it 


is nevertheless. If a man does 
but build himself a house, see the 
scientific notions that are at once 
called into action. First, the drains 
must be so planned that no sul- 
phuretted hydrogen shall escape 
therefrom into the dwelling ; then 
the supply of water must contain 
not more than a certain percentage 
of organic and inorganic impurity, 
and no trace whatever of ‘ previous 
sewage contamination.’ The chim- 
neys and fireplaces must be con- 
structed so that the smoke shall go 
upward and the heat come forward; 
the rooms must contain so many 
cubic feet of space for each indi- 
vidual by whom they are to be oc- 
cupied, and must be fitted with ap- 


paratus for the admission of a free 
supply of oxygen and the expulsion 
of carbonic acid. Some wonderful 
method is adopted for preventing 
dampness rising by capillarity up 
the walls of the building ; the paper- 
hangings must contain only certain 
ingredients ; and light is admitted 
by superficial feet in due propor- 
tion. Surely a perfect dwelling 
should result from an adherence to 
all these scientific maxims ; at any 
rate, they are sound and simple ; 
and the wonder is that some extra- 
scientific plan or scheme of legis- 
lation has not been forthcoming to 
compel their more general adop- 
tion. 

When we drain our towns, we 
know (or we ought to know) the 
nature of the ground beneath—not 
merely the superficial stuff, which 
may consist of gravel, dead men’s 
bones, or tesselated pavements, 
but the underlying strata and the 
relations they bear to each other. 
This geological knowledge, if we 
regard the peculiarities of the phy- 
sical geography also, guides us to 
a true theory of the local springs, 
so that we can form an estimate of 
what quantity of water we have to 
contend against in our operations. 
We learn thereby whether or not 
it is best to adopt a system of irri- 
gation—how we may avoid the 
consequences of river pollution ; 
and with assistance from another 
science, chemistry, we can avoid 
poisoning the people in the town 
below us, and save ourselves from 
being poisoned by those above: a 
state of things somewhat in ad- 
vance of that prevailing in the last 
generation, when the good people 
of each town, while taking care of 
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themselves, dealt destruction to 
their neighbours—a fact of which 
both parties were in blissful igno- 
rance. 

The same with our main water- 
supply: we dig, or rather bore, 
deep wells, and thus reach reser- 
voirs of agua pura that has been 
filtered by miles of passage through 
the pervious rocks. No surface 
wells or land springs now will do 
for us, as we know too well the 
danger of their proximity to sewers 
and cesspools. We lay on this 
water to the highest part of our 
dwellings, so that for domestic pur- 
poses and in case of fire it may be 
everywhere available ; and what is 
most important, we have (or ought 
to have), and especially in the 
houses of the poor, a constant sup- 
ply. Surely in this respect we are 
better off than our fathers, who, 
unquestioning, used what water 
they could obtain in the readiest 
manner; but on the other hand, 
they knew not of the existence of 
‘ bacteria’ or the public analyst. 

Then in regard to the store of 
coal accessible to this and to future 
generations. Some clever indivi- 
duals—tooclever to have flourished 
in the good old times—frightened 
us out of our wits by the assertion 
that in a few years at most our 
supply would be exhausted. Con- 
sequently we should soon be al- 
most without the means of cooking 
our food (should we be lucky 
enough to possess any under the 
predicted circumstances), certainly 
without fuel for our factories; and 
then what would become of Eng- 
land’s boasted supremacy? Buta 
‘Royal Commission’ discovered 
that we have still in our coal-hole 
enough of the black diamonds to 
last for many generations to come. 
We may therefore, let us hope, 
continue to inspirit ourselves and 
to amuse our neighbours with the 
old refrain of ‘ Rule Britannia !’ It 
is an ill wind, &c.; so the few 
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pounds (or thousands) expended 
on and by the ‘ Coal Commission’ 
will not have been thrown away, if, 
by the alarm which gave rise to it, 
we have been taught to practise 
economy. For our coal is more 
precious than gold, inasmuch as it 
is of a perishable nature; when 
once the supply is exhausted, it can 
never be replaced, except perhaps 
in a few geological ‘periods,’ the 
years of which are supposed to be 
counted by the million. 

Let us look for a moment at our 
implements of warfare—our mon- 
ster ironclads, ‘ Woolwich infants,’ 
and ten-mile projectiles—and com- 
pare them with the stone axes, 
the bows and arrows, of our early 
ancestors. Can we imagine what 
would have been said by even the 
last generation, of these aids to the 
comfort and longevity of our race? 
Men who, in the early part of this 
century, were content to blaze 
away at an enemy when his eyes 
became visible at sixty or a hun- 
dred yards, and were satisfied if 
one bullet in a hundred ‘ found its 
billet,’ would have stood amazed 
at these costly and cruel engines of 
destruction. But the more power- 
ful the weapon, and the wider its 
death-dealing radius, the greater 
the respect that is paid thereto in 
point of distance ; so that if we go 
on improving our guns and increas- 
ing their range, may we not hope 
eventually to arrive at that point 
where our enemies will stand off so 
far as to be invisible? Asa natural 
consequence it may then be said 
that our science has annihilated 
our chances of indulgence in war. 

But of all the results of the pre- 
valent taste for natural science, the 
facts and the future of statistics 
seem to be the most remarkable. 
Take one example as proven by 
this science—the wonderful rapid- 
ity of increase of the human race 
in almost every part of the world. 
What is to be the end of this ever- 
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advancing tide? Willit go on and 
on until the world shall be full, and 
more than full, of human beings? 
How are they to ‘live and move 
and have their being’? It must 
eventually result in a crowd ex- 
tending from the equator to the 
poles; or if not, why not? This 
opens up a wide field of inquiry 
which might profitably be culti- 
vated by some of the professors of 
natural science; for the increase 
must stop somewhere, and should 
be controlled in time, for the sake 
of those who are not partial to 
overcrowding. Again, is it an even 
race between the black man and 
the white, or is the latter handi- 
capped to win? He is undoubt- 
edly—if statistics are of any value 
—all the ‘ Aborigines’ Protection 
Societies’ notwithstanding. 
Apropos of societies, we may in- 
quire what is eventually to become 
of the ‘ British Association for the 
Advancement of Science,’ seeing 
that science must some day reach 
a point beyond which it can ad- 
vance no farther. It is generally 
acknowledged in these scientific 
days that there is nothing newunder 
the sun—that nothing can be 
created or destroyed, even if the 
mechanical and chemical changes 
which we behold appear to our 
eyes as real creation or destruction, 
and not as evolution or decompo- 
sition. Still everything in this 
world has its beginning and its end, 
whether it be of a nature materia/, 
as that ofan Egyptian pyramid and 
a pipe of tobacco; or ‘mmateria/, 
as that of the sermon of an eccle- 
siastic and the fashion of a chignon. 
When from the teeming brain has 
sprung an idea of something new, 
when that idea has taken tangible 
form and become reality, then has 
gone forth a stern decree of fate 
which shall turn its baptismal cer- 
tificate into a death-warrant, with 
execution deferred for a longer or 
shorter period as the case may be. 
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And so it must be with this our 
justly-prized institution—however 
great its utility and its vitality it 
cannot escape, and a day must 
come when will be described the 
final meeting of the ‘ British Asso- 
ciation.’ This should be at no very 
distant date, considering the mo- 
dern progress of discovery, and 
contrasting it with that of bygone 
times. The rate of progress must 
perforce increase so long as any- 
thing remains to be discovered ; 
and unless the unsolved problems 
of science are numerous beyond 
conception—practically infinite— 
the day when all attainable know- 
ledge shall have been gained is not 
remote. Were the rate of progress 
constant, the known would bear the 
same proportion to the unknown, 
as the past time of research bears 
to the future of investigation ; but 
the ever-accelerating speed of dis- 
covery must tend to immensely 
shorten its duration. 

After all there was an enviable 
simplicity in the lessons of our 
early schooldays, when, for in- 
stance, we were taught that the 
‘elements’ were but /ovr m num- 
ber, and that they consisted of fire, 
air, earth, and water! Now we 
have to unlearn the lesson of our 
youth, and to believe that there are 
sixty-three elements (our old friends 
being ruthlessly excluded from the 
list), with names to some of them 
that would satisfy a Chinese em- 
peror. Is this the only lesson we 
must unlearn? Alas, no! We 
are called on even to sacrifice our 
primeval parents, Adam and Eve, 
at the shrine of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee ; to ignore the univer- 
sal deluge, and believe instead in 
a partial submergence of the land ; 
to put aside our Noah’s ark, and 
collect a museum of fossil animalia; 
in short, to forget the faith of our 
fathers, and to found a new reli- 
gion in accordance with our natural 
science. W. H, PENNING. 





LADY MARWOOD’S GHOST. 


By MARIAN NORTHCOTT. 


‘So, when Sir Raby returned home, 
after the victory at Culloden had 
dispersed the Scottish rebels, he 
was more embittered against the 
Jacobites than ever. It was in 
this very room, miss, where we are 
now sitting, they say his wife met 
him. She was nearly twenty years 
younger than her husband, and 
how ever she consented to marry 
him has always puzzled me. If 
his portrait in the dining-roo— 
which I’ll show you to-morrow— 
is to be trusted, he had grizzled 
hair, hanging in tangled locks over 
his forehead, sunken eyes, and lips 
as thick as a negro’s. He cer- 
tainly loved his young wife, and 
was as jealous of her as could be. 
There’d been a kind of courtship 
between her and a cousin who'd 
been mixed up with the Stuart 
cause, and it was only by the earn- 
est persuasion of her parents she 
consented to wed Sir Raby, and 
leave her native moors to come 
with him to London. 

‘ Well, when he returned, vowing 
no end of terrible things should he 
ever meet with any of Prince Char- 
lie’s men, he thought he detected a 
great change in his wife’s manner. 
Prior to his joining the Duke of 
Cumberland’s expedition, Lady 
Marwood had been one of the 
most undemonstrative of women ; 
she accepted Sir Raby’s attentions 
with the coolest indifference, as 
though it was her right, and as if 
nothing was expected in return ; 
but when he rejoined her she 
seemed restless, anxious, and timid. 
Day by day she got worse, instead 
of better. Sir Raby’s recent ser- 
vices in the North would have se- 


cured him any length of absence 
from his regiment, had Lady Mar- 
wood desired the fresh air of the 
country ; but she would not hear of 
leaving town. She started at every 
unexpected noise, and instead of 
seeking society, as had been her 
wont, kept within her own chamber 
as much as possible, making every 
frivolous excuse to absent herself 
from the companionship of her 
husband. It was in vain he sought 


to ascertain the reason from her 
personal attendants ; with scarcely 
an exception they had been brought 
by Lady Marwood from her native 
land, and being Stuart sympa- 
thisers to the backbone, regarded 


the perplexed Sir Raby with feel- 
ings far removed from affection 
or even respect. Apart from his 
sturdy adherence to the Hanoverian 
cause, his stern manner and grim 
determination were by no means 
calculated to win him friends in 
his own household. If his wife had 
anything to conceal, he perceived 
she need not fear betrayal by her 
servants. 

‘ Baffled at all points, Sir Raby 
resorted to strategy. He was not 
a man easily duped, and quickly 
determined to penetrate the mys- 
tery. Without seeking the counsel 
of any one, he caused a despatch 
to be delivered at his house, order- 
ing him to at once set out for Derby 
to inquire into some disaffection 
said tobe still existing in that neigh- 
bourhood, and, after asking his 
wife to accompany him (an offer 
which, as he expected, she firmly 
declined), he mounted his horse 
and rode off northwards unat- 
tended. It was the afternoon of 
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an autumn day when he started on 
his supposed journey ; but as soon 
as it grew dusk, he turned back 
towards the metropolis, leaving his 
horse at a suburban hostelry. 

‘When he arrived outside his 
house, he perceived lights were 
burning in his wife’s room; so, 
without summoning any of the ser- 
vants, he opened the street door, 
and entering quietly, closed it be- 
hind him. Cautiously ascending 
the stairs, and without any pre- 
monitory warning of his approach, 
he strode into his wife’s apart- 
ment, and beheld a sight that fora 
few seconds rendered him speech- 
less, 

‘The room was used as Lady 
Marwood’s boudoir, and was fitted 
up with all the bravery of silk and 
satin that money could supply, or 
the art of the age devise. In front 
of a cheerful fire was a small card- 
table, at which were seated two 
persons intently engaged in a game 
at chess. One of these was Lady 
Marwood, looking brighter and 
happier than Sir Raby had seen her 
since his return from the war; on 
the other Alan Murray—the cousin 
to whom she had once been be- 
trothed, and who had taken a con- 
spicuous part in the Stuart raid 
into England, and had been seen 
on the fatal moor of Culloden. 
Immediately behind the rebel was 
the opened door of a small room, 
in which Lady Marwood was sup- 
posed to keep her spare dresses, 
and the key of which never left her 
possession. This circumstance, 
combined with his wife’s sudden 
affection for her own apartment, at 
once supplied Sir Raby with a clue 
to her changed manner. 

‘ The thick carpet had deadened 
the sound of the approaching foot- 
steps, and it was not until the 
draught from the door caused Lady 
Marwood to raise her head that 
she became cognisant of the pre- 
sence of her husband. Rising 
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from her chair, but uttering no cry, 
it seemed as though she gazed at 
an apparition. The young rebel 
made no attempt to escape into the 
room in which he had been secreted, 
but stepping to within a few paces 
of the grim Hanoverian, disposed 
his arms across his breast, and 
calmly awaited his impending 
doom. 

‘Without addressing either, Sir 
Raby turned on his heel and made 
towards the door by which he had 
entered. Then Lady Marwood, 
guessing it was his intention to 
proclaim the discovery of her pro- 
scribed cousin, ran across the room, 
and flinging herself before him, 
sobbed hysterically : 

‘Spare him, Raby; for my 
sake set him free !” 

‘Sir Raby bit his nether lip until 
the blood came, and a malignant 
light burned within his eyes, as he 
exclaimed : 

‘“ Wretched woman, even were 
he as stanch to his country’s 
legal king as I, could you have 
the hardihood to ask me to spare 
your paramour ?” 

‘ Lady Marwood looked into her 
husband’s face with a puzzled ex- 
pression ; then, seeing what a fear- 
ful construction he had _ placed 
upon the fact of Alan’s being hid- 
den within her room, she lost con- 
sciousness, and swooned at his 
feet. 

‘* Sir Raby Marwood,” said 
Alan, “in your eyes I know I am 
a traitor, and your cause being vic- 
torious, I am willing to surrender 
myself a prisoner; but I beseech 
you let none of your vindictive- 
ness fall on this hapless lady. 
Hunted and homeless, I sought 
shelter here a fortnight before you 
returned. My stay was originally 
only intended to be for a few days, 
as some friends—and our cause has 
a few adherents, even here in Lon- 
don—had promised to smuggle me 
down the Thames. The river was, 
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however, too closely watched ; but 
Lady Marwood hoping to win for 
me a pardon through you, I was 
induced to remain. Your sus- 
picions with regard to aught else 
having passed between us are 
thoroughly without foundation. On 
my honour asa Scottish gentleman 
I swear this.” 

** Psha! a mere pretext,” re- 
plied Sir Raby, thrusting aside the 
helpless form that lay stretched 
before him. ‘ Were you anything 
but a rebel, your blood should wipe 
out this outrage. As it is, I'll have 
your head instead.” 

‘Then Sir Raby summoned the 
servants to attend their mistress, 
and descending to the door, called 
the watch. As he quitted the 
room Alan cast one lingering look 
at his cousin. It was the last time 
his eyes rested upon her. A week 
later his head was laid upon the 
block. 

‘For a fortnight after Lady Mar- 
wood was delirious. Her first in- 
quiry on regaining consciousness 
was respecting the day of the 
month. On being told, it was ob- 
served that her eyes became filled 
with tears, but she asked no ques- 
tions respecting Alan. Poor soul! 
she guessed the fate that had 
befallen him, for she knew no 
mercy was to be hoped from her 
husband, even though all the ser- 
vants in the house bore witness 
that she had never proved false to 
her marriage vow. Sir Raby fre- 
quently entered her room ; but on 
such occasions she invariably hid 
her face: it was as though she had 
contracted a loathing for him that 
nothing could conquer. Not a 
word was said on either side re- 
specting their future ; but in the 
silence of her wakeful nights the 
young wife secretly determined 
upon the course she meant to 
adopt. 

‘ At last the time came for carry- 
ing out her resolution. She had 
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pretended to be more indisposed 
than usual during the day, so the 
nurse, preparing a sleeping-draught, 
thought an undisturbed night was 
before her. Lady Marwood, how- 
ever, poured the’ medicament 
among the ashes under the grate, 
and when the streets were at their 
quietest, hurriedly attired herself, 
and glided from the room with the 
intention of quitting the house. 
The clock had just struck five, and 
the period of the year being April, 
but a few gray streaks of dawn 
were visible. Save the rustle of 
her dress as she swept past the 
walls, all was silent as the grave. 
Undisturbed she reached the last 
turn of the staircase, when sud- 
denly she halted—below, and com- 
pletely obstructing her path, loomed 
the burly form of her husband. 
Hearing a noise upon the stairs, 
and thinking robbers might be in 
the house, he had leaped from his 
bed, and with drawn sword in 
hand awaited the appearance ot 
the disturber of his slumbers. 

‘“ Why, mistress,” he inquired, 
“what new scheme is this ?” 

*“ Let me pass,” she said. “I 
will submit no longer to the indig- 
nities I have suffered at your 
hands !” 

** Nay,” replied her husband ; 
“ T must first know whither you are 
going ?” 

‘« Anywhere, so that I may be 
free of you.” 

*“ To your chamber at once,” 
he said, seizing her arm and thrust- 
ing her before him. 

‘Long- continued indisposition 
had deprived her of the power of 
resistance, whilst the failure of her 
plan of escape made her indiffer- 
ent to what now befell her. When 
she reached the landing, she turned 
towards him, and with a sad 
pleading expression in her eyes, 
said : 

* “Sir Raby, I have ever been to 
you a faithful wife. He whom you 
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have destroyed I sheltered from 
feelings of kinship and motives of 
humanity. If I knew death im- 
mediately awaited me, I could say 
no other.” 

‘ Uttering a terrible imprecation, 
Sir Raby raised his sword and mo- 
tioned her to ascend the stairs. 
The faint rays of the morning sun 
gleamed upon the blade which had 
slain so many of King George’s 
enemies, and ere another moment 
had passed it was crimsoned with 
the blood of Lady Marwood. See- 
ing that he would not credit her 
protestations of innocence, she ex- 
claimed: “Then thus I free my- 
self from your tyranny !” and ere he 
guessed her intention, she flung her- 
self upon the uplifted weapon. One 
agonising shriek escaped her as 
she fell a corpse into her hus- 
band’s arms. The next day Sir 
Raby quitted the house, and was 
never again seen in England. It 
is supposed he took service in 
some of the foreign wars, and died 
unknown upon the battle-field. 

‘The legend runs that some 
few years after, during the month 
of April, and always at early 
morning, mysterious noises were 
heard in the house like the brush- 
ing of a thick dress along the wall, 
and that this was oft followed by 
sounds of quarrelling, culminating 
in a piercing cry; but nothing 
was ever to be seen. People be- 
lieved in the ghosts of Sir Raby 
and Lady Marwood reénacting the 
terrible tragedy, and in conse- 
quence the house was uninhabited 
for a long time. I’ve lived here 
more than ten years, and have 
never yet heard or seen anything 
to frighten me; but then, you 
know, I don’t believe in ghosts ; 
and, judging from your healthy 
country looks, I shouldn’t say you 
did, miss.’ 

Thus far the housekeeper. The 
story was certainly not calculated 
to have an inspiriting effect upona 
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young girl, who, the first evening 
she had ever spent in London, 
found herself in a large old- 
fashioned mansion, inhabited at 
present solely by the housekeeper, 
one of the housemaids, and a 
groom. But it was all my own 
fault in not writing to announce my 
coming. Cousin Margaret had 
married exceedingly well, and was 
therefore looked up to with respect 
by her poorer relations. She was 
a girl apparently devoid of any 
strong passions, so that when Mr. 
Woofe, the Manchester manufac- 
turer, and old enough to be her 
father, offered her marriage, she 
accepted him at once—the contin- 
gent advantages being, as my mo- 
ther was never tired of telling me, a 
house in one of the oldest of the 
best West-end squares, and almost 
boundless wealth. There had been 
something amiss with my nerves for 
a long time, and after being dosed 
with samples of all the various 
tonics he possessed, the local prac- 
titioner of our Somersetshire vil- 
lage coolly advised me to seek the 
advice of a London physician. ‘A 
capital opportunity,’ said mamma, 
‘for you to visit your cousin Mar- 
garet, who has so frequently in- 
vited you.’ 

The proposed scheme was at 
once carried nem. con. I packed 
my box that very night, and started 
for London the next morning. Ex- 
cept sleepy old Taunton, dirty 
Bridgewater, and genteel Exeter, I 
had never been in a large town 
alone; so my confusion may be 
imagined when I found myself 
standing helplessly upon the Pad- 
dington platform. However, some- 
body got mea cab, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour, my head all 
in a whirl with the excitement 
around me, and five shillings 
less in my purse than when I 
arrived at the Great Western Ter- 
minus, I and my trunk stood at 
the door of my cousin’s residence. 
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Could anything be more vexing ? 
Business connected with a new 
patent had taken Mr. Woofe to 
Manchester, and expecting to be 
there for some weeks, his wife and 
the major portion of his household 
had joined him. Luckily the house- 
keeper was a cheery sympathising 
old lady, and soon placed before 
me a dish of ham and eggs and a 
cup of tea. It was during a subse- 
quent chat, and just prior to my 
retiring for the night, that she nar- 
rated the legend connected with 
my cousin’s abode. 

I am not naturally superstitious, 
and have always turned an incre- 
dulous ear to the ghostly anec- 
dotes with which the mind of old 
Hannah—our servant at home—is 
stored; but it required all my 
courage to bid the kindly house- 
keeper good-night, especially after 
she had taken infinite pains to 
show me the exact spot where the 
unfortunate Lady Marwood had 
fallen upon her husband's sword. 
This, as it happened, was on the 
landing immediately outside the 
room that had been prepared for 
me, and as the footsteps of my new 
acquaintance died away in the 
silence of the night, I felt half in- 
clined to summon her back and 
beg that she would join me, or that 
I might accompany her. But then 
I considered how childish she 
would think me—whereas I had 
attained my eighteenth year, and at 
that period of my life wished to be 
thought a couple of years older. 
So by a desperate effort I entered 
my room, and taking care to bolt 
the door, hoped to enjoy a good 
night’s rest. 

My friend the housekeeper had 
had prepared for my reception a 
cosy fire, the flame of which lit up 
the apartment, bringing into pro- 
minence many an object which 
might have remained hidden had 
my only light been the lamp with 
which I had entered. It was an 
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old-fashioned lofty room, and 
quaintly furnished with thick heavy 
drapery to the bedstead, over which 
were nodding plumes that just 
touched the ceiling ; a carpet so 
thick that it deadened every footfall ; 
and chairs and ottomans of a kind 
that might well have done service 
in the reign of the second George. 
Immediately over the fireplace was 
a portrait half obscured by grime 
and smoke, seemingly that of a 
young gentleman in military cos- 
tume with the hideous ‘pigtail,’ 
that to my eyes made his head re- 
semble an antiquated teapot with a 
prodigiously long spout more than 
aught else. The portrait of grim 
Sir Raby, painted in his early man- 
hood, thought I ; and, who knows ? 
this miniature on the mantelpiece 
might be his ill-fated wife, taken 
ere her fatal sorrow had fallen upon 
her. This room, too, might be 
that from which she had issued 
when in her frenzy she had formed 
plans for quitting her husband's 
house. 

But such reflections as _ these 
were ill adapted for a night’s rest, 
such as I felt I required ; so, clos- 
ing my eyes to the portraits, and 
hoping to erase the Marwood his- 
tory from my mind, I endeavoured 
to bring my thoughts back to my 
comfortable Western home and 
poor mamma with no one to bear 
her company but old Hannah. It 
was of no avail. I could not but 
think of the legend so circumstan- 
tially told me. I resorted to all 
the school-girl expedients I could 
remember to court sleep, but for 
a long time each failed me. I 
counted a hundred backwards and 
then five hundred forwards, but 
ere I had got half way through my 
calculations I found my gaze fixed 
on the military portrait, which, as I 
lay in bed, immediately fronted me 
just on the line of vision, and 
brought into prominence by the 
flickering flame within the broad 
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grate. Of course, then my thoughts 
flew back to that fearful night 
when the attempted flight was dis- 
covered. 

Around me all was silent, so 
that the sharp notes of the clock in 
the hall striking the passing hours 
were painfully audible. I heard it 
strike eleven, twelve, and one 
o’clock. Then covering my head 
with the bed-clothes, so that my 
wakeful eyes should no longer be 
riveted upon the portrait opposite, 
I at last sank into an uneasy dose, 
during which I dreamt of Lady 
Marwood (fancying she bore my 
features) and the desperate young 
Jacobite, Alan Murray, who seemed 
to bear a resemblance to a certain 
somebody in the far West, who— 
But this has nothing to do with my 
story. 

From the land of dreams—that 
mysterious country which so many 
savants have endeavoured to define 
—I was awakened by a strange 
sound, which caused me to thrust 
my head from beneath the clothes, 
whilst a sudden and unaccountable 
trembling in every limb fell upon 
me. Around all was blackness— 
not a ray of light visible anywhere. 
Whilst vainly endeavouring to pierce 
the thick gloom, I heard the clock 
below strike five; as my ears 
caught the sound, it simultaneously 
flashed upon me that that was the 
hour when Lady Marwood at- 
tempted to make her escape on 
that ever-memorable spring morn. 
Cold damps burst upon my fore- 
head as, straining my ears for a 
repetition of the noise that had 
aroused me, I heard from the neigh- 
bourhood of the fireplace, which 
was on the same side as the door, a 
dull rustling noise that was not con- 
tinuous, but came and went at in- 
tervals. In vain could I compare 
it to anything I had ever heard be- 
fore. Then my thoughts, once more 
reverting to the terrible legend, 
found an escape for my perplexity 


Lady Marwood’s Ghost. 


—the mysterious sound was occa- 
sioned by the skirts of Lady Mar- 
wood’s dress as she descended the 
stairs! As this awful solution grew 
upon me, I wonder I did not ex- 
pire from fright. 

During the intervals of the noises 
I could distinguish the beating of 
my heart as distinctly as though a 
watch had been placed at my ear ; 
but had my life depended upon the 
act, I could not have stirred from 
my couch. I felt as in a waking 
trance—unable to move, to speak ; 
and every nerve strained to catch 
the awe-inspiring sound which mo- 
mentarily seemed to increase in 
volume. It was not like the rustle 
that would be occasioned by a mo- 
dern silk borne through a narrow 
pathway, but rather as though the 
material were a thick brocade lash- 
ing against the walls. 

I think I must have beenawaken- 
ed by the first sound, for in my 
helpless fright each minute doubt- 
less seemed an hour, and Lady 
Marwood— or Lady Marwood’s 
dress—seemed a long time de- 
scending the stairs. As the noise 
increased, I felt the spirit of the 
departed lady must now have 
arrived outside my door, and that 
she must be approaching the ter- 
mination of her journey. Mo- 
mentarily I expected to hear the 
altercation below occasioned by 
the unexpected appearance of her 
husband, followed by a hasty flight 
up the stairs, and the piercing 
shriek as she threw herself upon 
her husband’s outstretched sword 
within a few feet of where I 
lay. 

The terror I experienced was in- 
describable : let those who, timid 
of the artillery of the heavens, can 
recall the fearful anticipations of 
the crash following the lightning’s 
flash, imagine with what dread 
anxiety I awaited the despairing 
cry which should betoken the con- 
summation of the Marwood tragedy. 





February. 


For a longer interval than had yet 
occurred, there was quietude. Ah, 
now the end was at hand—grim 
Sir Raby had encountered his wife. 
Yes; the rustling noise became 
louder than before—the ill-starred 
lady was being thrust back to her 
room—she had turned upon her 
husband ; and now— 

But I could endure no more. 
In expectation of the piercing 
shriek my nerves had been strained 
to the uttermost, and I sank back 
senseless. 

When I recovered conscious- 
ness, the housekeeper and a sym- 
pathising housemaid were by my 
side. Being unable to arouse me, 
they had, about mid-day, caused 
the door to be forced, and after a 
liberal administration of all kinds 
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of restoratives, had been gratified 
to see my eyes reopen. 

They gazed at me with awe- 
stricken faces as I narrated my aw- 
ful experience of poor Lady Mar- 
wood’s ghost—an experience which 
seemed to me to tally in every way 
with the description the house- 
keeper had given the night before. 

‘And at what time was this 
noise, miss?’ inquired the house- 
maid. 

‘Directly after five. 
the clock strike.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed my interlocu- 
tor, ‘I see it all now. It wasn'ta 
ghost at all. The girl next door 
told me they were going to have 
‘em ; and early too, so as to get 
the mess out of the way before 
breakfast-time. /fwas the sweeps 


I heard 





FEBRUARY. 


—_—>—— 


F ew months so scant as this for poet's lay ; 

E ’en March is more suggestive of a theme. 

B ehold the landscape oft-times clad with snow ; 

R eposing Nature shows no sign of life, 

U nyielding yet reserving for a time: 

A nd so a tardy season has its use. 

R eluctant Earth, though holding back her stores, 
Y ields up her treasures as the months come round. 


M, A. BAINES. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
II. TO APHRODITE. 


By SAPPHO, 


‘Solon, who was a contemporary of the Lesbian poetess, hearing his nephew recite one 
of her poems, is said to have exclaimed that he would not willingly die until he had learned 
it by heart."—MULLER, Literature of Ancient Greece. 


ee 


CoE, immortal queen of love, 

Leave thy deathless throne above ; 

From my smitten heart remove 
Cares afar. 

E’en as once my voice of old 

Made thee quit thy skies of gold, 

And towards earth the sheen unfold 
Of thy car. 


Lovebirds on their glittering wing, 
Round that chariot hovering, 
Bore it, an ethereal thing, 

Down to earth. 
When they gaily sped away, 
Thou, sweet queen, didst deign to stay, 
And thy soft voice spelled away 

All my dearth. 


Yes, that gentle silvery speech 

All my hidden woes could reach, 

Love’s sweet lore so skilled to teach 
My sad heart. 

‘Who, poor maiden,’ thou didst say, 

‘Thus affection can betray ? 

Who with thee hath dared to play 
Traitor’s part ? 


He who now avoids thy kiss 

Soon himself shall covet this 

As his height and crown of bliss ; 
He shall woo— 

He, who only seemeth cold, 

Thee within his arms shall fold.’ 

This, the happy secret told, 
Turned out true. 


Come then, goddess, once again, 
Free my heart from secret pain, 
And this latest love to gain 

Aid me too. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 





